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Guaranteed Goods 


We guarantee all goods to be just as repre- 
It is our aim to make our goods and ser- 
Any article 
we sell is absolutely reliable and the best the 
Any article not 
satisfactory may be returned to us at our ex- 
We give every customer a square deal. 








“A Safe Place to Buy” 
The 
Dobson-Evans 
Company 
Columbus, Ohio 





Prompt Service 


A great school supply house located in the cen- 
tral part of the country, where no delay occurs 
in shipments and where freight and postage are 
low. 
successful school work is kept in stock, and can 
be shipped the day the order is received. 

Teachers and school officers are guaranteed 
quick service, first class quality and lowest prices. 


Everything needed for the prosecution of 





T GIVES us genuine pleasure to greet the great army of teachers throughout the country at the beginning of their 
year’s work. We owe them our thanks for last year’s increased patronage and pleasant relations. 

The times call for unusual care and efficiency in teaching, and we pride ourselves upon being able to lay before our 
friends vastly enlarged facilities and greater stocks of the articles needed to do the best work. Our efforts, as here- 
tofore, will be directed to serve our patrons with exacting care and scrupulous fidelity. We want every teacher to feel 
that all our facilities are at his or her service. 

From month to month this coming season we shall quote you remarkable prices in articles you will need. By ex- 
amination of this page you will see our prices are 
the lowest possible, but for one special article each 
month, that you may learn more of our way of 
doing business, we shall offer you a great bargain, 
orders for which will be accepted only in a limited 
period. Here is the first :— 


Drawings to Color 


Contains fifty different designs, 
ZS printed on seyarate sheets of water 
s 6 color paper, 6x9 inches, These draw- 
ings are mostly in outline, and are 
from pen drawings made espe cially 
for coloring with water colors, ¢ rayon 
or Wax crayon. The designs include 
animals, flowers, leaves, children, 
ete,, all drawn especially for easy 
and effective coloring, The attrac- 
tive, strong envelope in which the 


y set is packed gives simple directions 


x A ’n 
for the prover use of both crayons 
and : iter colors, and children are 
able to make many te asing and 

ornamental pictures for home or 


school use. Price per set 50 draw- 
ings 2 cents. Weight 5 oz. 


oe Work Sewing Cards 


No. 1 Envelope, 20 cards, 5x6'4, gray, simple ob- 
jects. Weiztht6oz. Price 25 cents, 
assorted 
We ight 50z. Price 25 cents, 
30 cards, 4x 4, gray, assorted, easy 
Weight 4 oz, Price 20 cents. 


No. 2 Envelope, 20 caids, 5x64, gray. 
veyetables, fruits, ete, 
No. 3 Envelope, 
designs, 


Flags of The Allies to Color 


—— 
- 





Children learn by doing. Nothing will impress 
more quickly and definitely the colors under which 
the United Staies and its active Allies are fighting 
their battles for wor.d liberty than the coloring of 
the twelve graceful outline flags that comprise ‘this 
set. The twelve flags are printed in outline on sepa- 
rate sheets of water color par er, 6x9 inches. Put up 
inan envelope with full instructions for coloring 
with either water colors or co'or crayons. Price, 


per set of 12 flags, 15 cents. Weight 4 oz. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Calendars to Color 





























These original designs are some of Miss Clea uve- 
land’s best and latest work, simple, charming studies 
of child life combined wi th calendar forms for each 
month of the year, and ee. that they may be 
very easily colored. With each set of the calendars 
is included a full set of easy pen numerals as a cop 
ten which the calendar forms may be neatly filled. 

Each calendar is printed on a she et of water color 
paper, 6x9 inches in size. Price, per set of twelve, 12 
cents. Weight 40z. Price, per dozen, any month, 12 
cents. Weight 4 0z. Price, per dozen sets $1.25. 


Weight 3 pounds. 
Sticks 


No. 102, A paper box 
with 1000 colored sticks, 
assorted lengths, from 1 
inch to5inches. Weight 
8 oz, Price 30 cents. 


Sentence Builder 


Great care has been 
taken in the selection of 
the words, and the gen- 
eral arrangement of 
capitals. Price, per box 
14cents. Weight 5 oz. 























35 cents. Weight, 12 oz. 
Regular price, 35 cents; 
Good only on orders 





Our September Special 
INDUSTRIAL WEAVING 


Made from Tinted Construction Paper. 
This new weaving is strong and durable 
and of artistic color and texture. The 
paper is heavy enough to be easily woven 
without the use of a needle. 
are ready cut, but the fringes are solid, 
with printed lines indicating the weft 
strips to be cut out by the children. 


1235. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes, assorted, 
1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, bright colors, 


OUR SPECIAL, — 15 cents each. 


The mats 


in a package, 35c. 
Price, 


lad Ss +, 





in Sep ° 








Educational Toy Money 


No, 4009, This money is approved by 
the authorities and answers very well 
the educational purposes for whi: *h it 
is made. It is sold in boxes having 
movable trays, representing about $200. 

Per box, weight 7 7 0Z., 35 cents, 

1000 piece: 8, assorted, weight 15 0z., 
Price per box, $1.00. 


Dushane’s Figure Cards 


To train for reading number combi- 
nations at sight. This set consists of 
thirty cards about 2%x3%_ inches, 
twenty-seven of which are printed on 
each side with a different combination 
of digits. The other three cards con- 
tain common arithmetical signs. The 
use of the set is very simple and the ex- 
ercises are entertaining and instructive 
to littleones. Price per set, 25c. Wt.5 oz. 


Number Builder 


This box isin principle similar to the 
word and language tablets, It contains 
a liberal supply of the first ten numer- 
als, and the signs of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division and equal- 
ity. Price per box, 12 cents. Wt, 3 0z. 


New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than two 
hundred pieces, comprising capitals 
and small letters, numerals and punc- 
tuation marks, and the same letter is 
on both sides of the tablet. Price per 
box, 12 cents. Weight 30z. 


Parquetry Blocks 


Made of 
¥ wood and 
colored in 
the six 
Aicolors, 
Al assorted 
forms,the 
diamond 
and half 
ioe sar. With 
thesesim- 
ple forms 
hundreds of elaborate and beautiful de- 
signs can be made, This work, while 
easing to children of all ages, in kin- 
dergarten, school, or home, is also of 
muchvalue from an educational point of 
view. 

No, 4352, Cont’ng 100 biks, wt. 5 0z., 10¢ 

No. 4353, Cont’ng 300 biks, wt. 10 02., 25¢ 


Form Cards 


In this set the s pre cube, cylinder, 
cone and pyramid are inc luded ‘as type 
forms, and each is illustrated by a num- 
ber of pictures of familiar objects in 
whose outlines the type form is con- 
spicuous. The child is given a type 
picture, the cube for instance, and a 
number of other pictures from which 
he selects those resembling the type 
form. This not only affords interesting 
occupation, but leads the pupils to ob- 
serve the type forms in other objects 
that come to their attention. The cards 
may also be used for word drills in the 
same manner as the Picture Cards. 
Twenty-five cards in pasteboard box. 
Price per box, weight 4 0z., 12 cents. 
Price per dozen boxes, wt. 3 lbs., $1.20. 








ADD THE PARCEL POSTAGE TO YOUR ZONE 





A Helpful Catalog Free 


In our catalog are quoted low 


ces on every article used in the schoolroom. 


ri 
All teachers should have this Sak. It not only affords a convenient place to buy, 
but an examination will often suggest valuable ideas, short cuts to getting and 
holding interest, that make your work not only more effective, but far easier. 
We want you to have this aes, even if you do not care to buy anything. 


Write a postcard for it today, please. 


Picture Cards 


Upon each card is 
a picture reproduced 
from an original } en 
drawing of the object 
represented, Above 
the picture is the 
name of the object in 
print, while below the 
picture the name is 
repeated in script. 
When used, one or 
both the names should 
be cut off, the cards 
mixed and then given 
to the child to place 
with the proper pic- 
tures again. A laryre 
number of common 
words, printed and 
written, are thus most 
pleasantly fixedin the 
child’s mind. Three 
sets, each containing 
twenty-tour cards ina paste-board box: Set No. 1. 
Animiuls, Birds, etc. Set No. 2. Fruits, Flowers, 
Vegeti ibles. Set No3, Common Forms and Objects, 
Price per set 12 cents. We'ght40z Price per dozen 
sets $1.20. Weight 2 pounds, 


Domino Cards 
For Simple Seat Work in Numbers 


Cards in domino form make an attractive and use- 
ful method of drilling children upon the simplest 
number facts. Domino Cards contain all the combi- 
nations to 10, and may be used in a number of inter- 
esting Ways both for ‘oral and seat work with first 
or second grade children. Considerable oral drill 
suitable for third grade Classes is also possible with 
them. The full set of 34 dominoes is printed on a 
sheet of heavy manila board 8x9 inches, to be cut up 
for use. On the envelope many suggestions for 
their successful use are given, 12 sets in envelope. 
Weight 8 oz. Price 20 cents, 





box. 
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Beginners’ Sentence Builder 


Introduces the pictorial element, a valuable adjunct 
in primary instruction. There are twenty - eight 
cards with pictures, and the usual variety of small 
cards bearing the names of the pictured objects, and 
many subordinate words to be used in sentence 
building. Price per box 
25 cents. Weight 9 oz. 


Large 
Word Builder 


Contains a good selection 
of capitals, small letters, 
and numerals in more 
prominent type than the 
rest of the series, printed 
on both sides of tablets an 
inch square and assorted 
asin fonts of type. Price 
per box 15 cts. Weight 5 oz. 





Phonograms or 
Perception Cards 


A set of sixty cards con- 
taining the simplest phono- 
grams or word names of 
word families. Price per 
set 35cents. Weight 17 oz, 


























WRITE TO US FOR OUR WHOLESALE 
SUPPLIES CATALOG.: WE OFFER 
DISCOUNTS FOR PURCHASES __IN 
QUANTITIES AND SAVE YOU MONEY 


The Dobson-Evans Company, 
300 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL- 


ROOM. IF 


YOU DON’T SEE IT IN 


OUR ADVERTISING OR CATALOG, 
WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO US. 
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Practical cumeeimmalas ; / What 
Patriotic Ya To Do To 
Help Win the 


Activities Y 
for American : Za War and How 
Boys and Girls — To Do It! 


“What To Do For Uncle Sam” 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
Illustrated—224 Pages—For Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades—Price, 75 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


‘THIS book is a direct response to President Wilson’s plea to “teach citizenship.” It des- 

cribes practical patriotic school and home activities that will give material help to Uncle 
Sam in winning the war. Every boy and girl in the land wants to help and this book “shows how.” Sugges- 
tions, plans, and directions, for Junior Red Cross, Thrift Stamp, Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl Work—chapters 
on health, economy, conservation, wealth, transportation, charities, education, and the saving of lives—all sub- 
jects recommended by the government and prominent educators for the teaching of the principles of democracy. 


At the end of each chapter are questions and suggestions for handwork, excursions, and social service which 
establish a contact between the classroom, home and community life. There are more than sixty photographs 
of boys and girls actually doing the patriotic work described. Every suggestion, every idea, every word in the 


book is practical. 

President Wilson urges teachers to devote greater attention “‘to instruction bearing directly on the problems 
of community and National life.” ‘What To Do For Uncle Sam” does this! It is the first book that translates 
National ideals into practical school and home patriotic activities for boys and girls. 

The Book of the Hour for Every Boy and Girl in America. Price, 75 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


OTHER PATRIOTIC BOOKS 


American Heroes From History— By I. N. McFee. | Yankee Doodle, Marching Through Georgia, Hail Columbia, 
For fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. Illustrated. 262 pages. Home, Sweet Home, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Folks at 
Cloth, 60 cents. Home, Old Black Joe, Annie Laurie, Auld Lang Syne, The Bat- 

This volume describes the deeds of the heroes who were in- | tle Cry of Freedom, Hymn of the Marseillaise, 
strumental in building our nation, Itis just the book boys and Boys and Girls of Colonial Days—By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
even girls “eat up” to-day, Illustrated. 160 pages. Cloth. 60 cents per copy. 

Military Drills for Schools—By Colonel Joseph H. Barnett, First Stories of what boys and girls of the Revolutionary days did 
Infantry, I. N.G. Illustrated. 48 pages. Paper. 35cents. | for their Uncle Sam in our first war—The Story of Betsy Ross 

These drills follow the latest military regulations, but are | and the making of the first American flag, stories of boys and 
adapted for use in the schools. Directions are so clear that every girls in the Boston Tea Party, ete. 
teacher and boy and girl can easily understand them, : The drills | On Board a U. S. Battleship—By M. J. Codd. 
afford excéllent physical exercise and inspire patriotism. | For fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, Illustrated. 207 pages. 

Lives of the Presidents—By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. For | Cloth. 60 cents, 

fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 240 pages. Cloth. 60 cents. | A complete account of the cruise of our great fleet from 

The lives of our Presidents, from Washington to Wilson-the | Hampton Roads to San Francisco, told by two boys who took 
man of the hour. There is no other source from which can be the trip. They tell of the construction, care, and management 
gained a clearer conception of the broad principles of our Gov- of a battleship, and the duties, amusements, and trials of the 
ernment and the lives of our great men, | men. 

Patriotic Songs~—32 Large Pages. Paper. 10 Cents. | The Man Without a Country—By Edward Everett Hale, 

Partial Contents: The Star Spangled Banner, America, Dixie, | For sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 64 pages. Cloth. 30 cents, 








Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Every boy and girl in the United States should read this story 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! now. Introduction, notes, and questions on the text. 


CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (ILLUSTRATED BELOW) WILL BE 
SENT WITHOUT CHARGE--ADDRESS DEPT. ‘*B”’ 


“School 


Our large Catalogue of School Supplies 
No. 26, illustrated at the left, includes 
everything for school use. 


See our new display of Sewing Room, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Equipment; Athletic Goods; ‘Teachers’ 
Aids ; Furniture; Stationery; Statuary; 
Janitors’ Supplies, etc. 

Your copy will be sent, free, on request. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 26, Dept. ‘‘K.” 


' These catalogues free upon request 


FLANAGAN COMPANY CHiGAGé 
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OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Norma) Instructor and Primary Plans. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated, If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstiiutes, Associations, etc. | one’stime and attention. 

Entered as second-class mail matter April al, 1914, at the we office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 
Murch 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1918, by I’, A. Owen Publishing Co, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published the middle of the mouth pre- 
vious to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 40 cents; in other foreigu countries 50 cents 
extra. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—AI! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- 


later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 
our list for the following mouth; thus the renewal of 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


“‘Conservation’’ in all lines is being demanded by our government and we are 
obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us in the conservation 
of paper. 

All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month 

to receive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for 

the June issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address 

and can be secured only by remitting 8c in stamps to the postmaster at 
your former address and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for 
any month has been sent to the former address because of failure to re- 
ceive notice of a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. Increased charges recently: imposed by our banks for the collec- 
tion of checks compel us tq ask this. Nearly every post office is now a 
Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 
Money Order. Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to 
those renewing within a month or two from expiration, but owing to pre- 
vailing conditions and our desire to co-operate with the general plans. of 
conservation we are discontinuing this policy and in order, to insure receiv- 
ing all numbers it will be necessary for subscribers to renew very promptly. 
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CHOOL work is in full swing ‘next month. The organise on 
days are The teacher breathes more freely and looks 
aboat for helps and suggestions that Will enliven the daily rou- 

tine of the schoolroom. She begins to take an interest in the life of 
the community. In next month’s issue we shall provide some special 
entertainment features that many teachers will delight to produce at 
community gatherings—a pageant, ‘‘At the Court of Columbia,” a 
program, ‘‘An Hour with Riley’s Friends,’’ the game,,“‘A Poetical 
Primer,’’ and an ‘‘Alphabet Party.’’ One patriotic feature is a 
“Little Patriots’’ poster. Other handwork includes a patriotic 
window transparency, a jointed paper hound, an outline of Humpty 
Dumpty, a Junior Red Cross convalescent cap, and a design of black- 
birds for tracing. There is a biographical sketch of General Pershing; 
with a full page portrait and a page of small portraits. William Mar- 
ten tells how to make all the flags of the allies from paper, There 
is a second story in the charming series of ‘Stories. in Everyday 
Manners for Telling or Reading.’’ Anna Stewart Fox provides more 
of her splendid outdoor games. ‘‘How to Teach India’’ is told by 
Zoe B. Bayliss. A very important paper on the teaching of history 
is supplied by William B, Aspinwall and Horace G. Brown, the former 
the principal of the State Normal School, Worcester, Mass., the latter 
the teacher of history and social science in the same institution. J ane 
KE. Fryer, author of the ‘“Mary Frances Books of First Aid,’’ has writ- 
ten, at our request, a series of lessons on First Aida. The ‘first article 
in the series will be presented next month. These and other inter- 
esting features insure an attractive and helpful issue. 


_ Our Credit Policy—Order Now and Remit Later 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their 
order now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various 
books advertised in combination with it, so as to get the greatest use 
of them throughout the school year, and who do not find it conven- 
ient to pay cash, it is our policy to accept such orders with the under- 
standing that payment need not be made until November 15th Next. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege, 
but urge them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advan- 
tage of receiving the early numbers of the year as issued and before 
payment has been made. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of 
our publications, we are unable to extend this. privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 








Our Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ome year ..................essesssessneeeseceeeee ens $1.50 ) 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) .............csccsseesseeseeeeeseeeees 1.00 
‘‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 10) .........s:se:-sseseneeeeeeeeeteneseeune 50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It’’ ...............cu. 1.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ..........: Sccdhbemaveanse 2.25 
The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It??.............cccccsseesecssscceeeseeeenenses esas 1.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ............0.....cccccceecsecce nese eceeeenteenecneeeeeseae 1.25 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid..............0.....c0cccccceceseeeeeseeten sueeeeeeees 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.........:.......sseseeeeeseecereee 1.00 


Seeley’s Seeetion Book and Every Day BIRUGs i iris sceeds dys seestssodsedebesuebeavees 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It?’ .............. 2.65 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 
The Year’s Entertainments with =e, "Secley's Qu m Book and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 


Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ....... 3.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Fem, Bax ans: nts and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Day Plans and ‘“‘How I Did It’? ... 1.65 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘“‘How I Did It??...........:..ccscesessssseeseseeees 1.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans WEI OM os. vices necoctscects 2.50 

si ¥4 - Either Sesley's Question and ‘‘How I Did It” 2.90 


se ‘ec ‘ «sé we ““c ce 


Seoley’s Question Books and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 3.90 
Seele ’s Quest. Bk. andEvery D, Plans 3.50 
‘ ner Sesley's § Question Sook and Year’s Ent. = 30 
Year! s Entertainments 2.30 

nfs and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 


oe “ec oc oe oe 
é é , sé ae 6é 
“6 sé ce “eé “é 

Peers eras eeeeenes 


v7 ““ om] “ ‘ 





Order Now and Pay November 15th if More Convenient 


- a ‘s nee eo pea eae and Year’s Ent.... 4.30 
Pathfinder i year with Either Seeley’: 8 Question Book or Every Day Plans 2. 00 
yi Either & Book and ‘‘How I Did It............ 2.40 
ic Weiner Seeley’ np bonded Book and Every Day Plans...... 3.00 
she S60 ee eee Entertainments Se Se a SO cane ota yodat a 1.80 
neh hcg OWT ER cs, s Book and Year’s Entertainments.. 2.80 
s ths oaitber)s Year's Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’........ 2.20 


4 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


par The above offers apply ra either new or renewal subscribers. -@@ 


an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 

€ at er Nation s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 

ccess and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

ts magazine published. Every teacher is aaposted to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

ones world and the PATHFINDER i is the best medium for thispurpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. | On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
agen The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to snows about the progress of affairs 


in general and it tells the sey early and comprehensively. If want a paper that is enter- 
taining, Gaaisccane and reliable, the ATHFINDER is Spa what ‘ameah ae are Solita for. Size recently in- 
bscription price of $1.00 per year, of £2 


—- Sages but still Mt meey wrt at the Fiend fe 38. 
Send ail ardere orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


‘ 



























































objects—also 


esting features afe: How to Begin 


Latest Approved 


ment Materials; Good Primary Seat 


Opening Exercises; and several other 


nevet heard of a dissatisfied customer. 


supplies amounting to not ‘less than $10.00. 





LATTA'S 


New Class Record 
pik tt: LATTA’S NEW CLASS 


ee RECORD BOOK, 4/4x 
Pocket Size 7% inches. Card bound 
for 288 names ...... 15c 
Cloth bound for 480 


WAMIES © 5A soba co ace sIUC 
Seatwork Suggestions. .15c 
Pocket Dictionary..... 30c 
Latta’s 8-in, Clock Dial 25c 
25 Prize Cards, good 

for any subject..... 15¢ 
12 Colored Cards for 

Language or Gifts.1%e 
10 Colored Indian Post 

Cards, assorted .....-8¢ 


Outline Maps 


Size 8'%x11 inches 

United States; Any Continent; Eurasia; 
Voyage and Discovery; Canada; British Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt; Gaul; Ancient History; 
Greece; Italy; New England States; Middle 
Atlantic; “East Central; West Central; East 
Southern; West Southern; Northwestern; 
Southwestern; Northeastern; Southern; Cen- 
tral; Western; Any State. On good paper, 
assorted to order, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States, on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd.3%c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long...... 12c 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in,, asstd., wood cov’d 15c 


FERET 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys stencil like above, 10c. 
Sorders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cgttails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Waiters. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal .showing 
meat cuts; Gen. Pershing on Horse; Name 
any Calendar, Map or Pi yaiclogy Subject. 
ortraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow ; 
Columbus; Field;* Eskimo an; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 











Group of States, or name any of above maps, 

about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, 4%-pound box....15c 
Large Map Stencils, ab 

United 


out 4x6 fect, each 4c 
tate; North’Am.; Europe; World. 


Gummed Seals 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack -o’ - Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; 
Easter Lily; Fla s;_ Maple 
Leaves; Birds; Any Initial. One 
kind in a box, Per box, 10c. 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 
Sharp Points, nickel, oe 
in., each postpaid...25c 





READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


babies, overall boys and familiar 
sewing cards, 
struction patterns, manual training 

exercises, cutting designs and attractive borders. 
a Rural School; 
Methods of Teaching All 1 . ‘ 
Branches; 68 Select Poems for the Grades; Choice Entertain- 
i Work; Select Stories for 
scan 
r ne hundred thousand copies now in use an 
ant ee fe Price, postpaid, $1.00, 
or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous supplics and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase of 


Latta’s Book for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 
OUR BEST OFFER 


NS 


Cn“. 


ERS—The new edition is 9x14 

inches, contains 288 pages and 

weighs two pounds, ‘It represents 

the efforts of several prominent 

educators who know the needs of 

primary and rural teachers. This 

revised book osapems ~—- 400 é 

th ae = sweet praetor on nn 





con- LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto- 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking 
Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with 
Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall 
Boy, Red Bird; Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Buttegfly, 
Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- 
ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- 
ro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving 
at, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- 
ers, complete_with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100, 16c; % in., 20c 


Other inter- 
The 
the Common 


features. 
we have 


Add only 65c to the price of 


your 


choice of one of the following and 


ask for either Latta’s 


Book 


for 


Teachers or $1.00 worth of supplies. 


Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year...... evece 
Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with 
Normal Instructor, 1 year, 
new or renewal,..... deces 
Pathfinder, 1 year...... beets 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 
Industrial Arts Magazine.... 
School Century, 1 year.. ; 
School Education, 1 year.. 
Kindergarten and First Grade 
National Geographic Magazine 
Scientific American, 1 year... 
Woman’s Home Companion... 







$1.50 


1.00 
1.25 


2.50 
4.00 
1.50 


Pictorial Review, 1 year..... 2.00 


Marion George Plan Books, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 
vols, in each set, per set.... 

Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 


a 


2.50 
1.00 





“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: 














Primary Education, 1 yr..$2.00 
Popular Educator, 1 yr., 2.00 
School Arts Magazine... 2.00 
Etude, 1 year..ece eceee 1:50 
Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.00 
Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.00 
Review of Reviews, 1 yr. 3.00 
Everybody’s Magazine., 1.50 










Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


e 

New Primary Language Cards 

96 drawings with name 
in ptint and _= script as 
shown. Each card 2%4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both . sides. About 150 
other wordsin print and 
script, including, pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner's Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace...16c 




















’ Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 


large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script’ Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. .20c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 1,350 characters, for tour pupils. ..30c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils.......50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginrier’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........$2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1. 
Same. as above for one pupil .......+. 1. 


RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
, % in. with figures, ink, pad, 
. spacer, etc., 
wooden box, 
3 Ihs., $1.40, 
postage not 

paid, 

Same, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid. 

l-inch type, 4 !bs., $2.60; postage extra. 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per Ib., 17c; postage extra, 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra, 

Manila: Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb., 
10c; postage extra. 

Good Bogus Drawing Paper, light grey, 9x12, 
pound llc; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 22 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, for 
sewing cards and for construction, 2 Ibs. 45c 
postage extra, 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 47x22, 
assorted tints, 2lbs., 25c; postage extra. 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., 80c; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt.,.1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 


extra. Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 
Good White Chalk, American make, gross, 
3 Ibs., 18c; postage extra. 


“Blendwel”, good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box,: 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 
Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 








[aa for Latta’s Teachers Cataiog J Fe S. LATTA, 








ALL POSTPAID UNLESS 
OTHERWISE STATED 








Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 614x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats postpaid for ...30c 
10 stencils to use with a 
lead pencil ........18¢ 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards....20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work 22c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork..18c 
Gold or Silver Paper, 20x24, sheet........ 10c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22..20c 


The Best Story Books 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 





Contents: The Little g 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three | 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 


Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming f 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden } 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, ® 
and 2 other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises ...  .30 
Favorite Stories, Mabel Cooper........ 30 
Stories ‘to Tell to Children, by Bryant... 1.09 
How to Tell Stories, by Bryant 1,00 





For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey 1.50 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bigham..,... 50 
Billy Whiskers, popular edition. ........ -50 


Beginner’s History of United States.....  .55 
Jean Mitchell’s School............c.005 1.90 
‘he Story Hour, Wiggins and Smith.. 1.00 


Rubber Stamps 


soy; Girl; 








Brownic} 


Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 


Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for..s.. 75c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to use......25c 
- Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. ...45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands....10c 
Kneaded Rubb 


er 
Erasef c.cvecs 10c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 

25c 


Popular Pictures 
16 x 20—Washing- > 


ilson; 


Sepia, 


ton; Lincoln; 


Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child ; Windmill; Glean- 


ers; Angelus; Homeward. 

Each, 20c; 4 for 70c. 

50 Popular Pictures 
half-cent size, asstd...20c 

Intermediate Language 

* Pictures, per set..... 20c 

48 Indians, in native 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form.....25c 

Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each 2c, or 
order our set of 19 subjects for....... 25c 





READING AND 
PHONICS—Contains help- 
ful suggestions for teach- 
ing the child to read and 
at the same time acquire a 
power for mastering new 
words and a sense of the 
use and power of words as 
they are used in the ex- 
pression of thought. Prac- 
tical with any primer. or 























method of instruction, Used and indorsed by 
thousands of teachers Per 
Aldine 


copy, 30c. 
Phonic Cards .eeseee 
CALL BELL, nickel plate! 
good quality, diameter ‘3S 
INCHED: acco csindiocs }.conpehui 36 
Chart for Color-Teaching. .35¢ 
Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15e 
Lead Pencils, 2 3 


The eevee sed 





numbers 2 or 3 


lead five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen.. .4M% 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....12 
. 
Miscellaneous Helps 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8... .16¢ 


44 Large 
to Color, 
50 Drawings 
or, assorted 
12 Different 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c f , 
16 Landscape Drawings*to Color, 6x9...15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
20 Sheets Black Silhouette Vaper, 10x25, 32c 
20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25. .40¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-inch,...18¢ 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs....++.33€ 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25¢ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... .20« 
25 Public School Report Cards.........™ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c¢ 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10: 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 2£ 
Business Exercise to play store.........25 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. ,15« 


Drawings 
assorted 30c 
to Col- 
sizes 20c 
Calen4 








ards oS 














New U. S. History Outline Book for Rural 
and Village. Teachers ......cccccccsssant 
The Chicago Pencil Sharpener......... $1.00 
a . . 
wa Manual Training 
» Coping Saw with 12 
6-inch blades ..ccececd 33¢ 
Tube Mending Glue....1l5e 
| 16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys.....+ 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
) cardboard construc: 
‘ tion, with instructions, 20c 
When Mother Lets | Make 
Paper Box Furniture........80¢ 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instruction 2% 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80e 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1,00 


Wall Map 


Size 4x6 feet, United States on 
World on the common 
2 Ihs., $1.50; 
Globe, 6-inch, 1 Ib., 

LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 


materials and equal to 


one. side, 
rollers, weight 


other, 
express extra, 
postage 


50c; extra. 


any other gelatin 
copying pad on the 
market. Very_ helpful 


to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 








lbs., price, $3.10. Pint 
Refill, 2 \bs., $1.25; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.25; postage extra, 


Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%xii, 
5 Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 90c; postage extra, 

Hek. Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra, 60c 

Modeling Clay Flour, 5 Ibs., 25c. Plastine, 
mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
Green, pound, 30c; postage extra. 


Inc., Box T, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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‘The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO = 


Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling that has Puzzled Rural and 
City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West Virginia says :— e eo 
“IT am convinced that your method has great merit in it. It is 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.” . 


The Master Teachers of All Ages Have 
Taught Through Story 
Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 


geareag of ordinary first grade pupils during their first year have read 
eight primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more 
than thirty-four hundred pages. 

That they understood what they read is shown by the fact that after a peer 
single silent reading of a ten or twelve page story from a third reader these pupils, including many 
only five years old, would skip to the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 

The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end of the first three 
months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand words. By the end 
of the first year, they could spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 

Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the results that had been obtained. At one in- 
stitute a six year old Norwegian boy, who had been in school less than eight months, read, to the delight of all present, 
selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades below the high school. 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the following words: convention, interven- 
tion, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 
You can imagine the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. These results were not secured 
by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonic analysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method un- 
derstand how these results are possible. This is easily explained. 

It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the equipment pro- 
vided for the use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, 
Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 


The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which he works. 
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Hence, The Lewis Story Method seeks to make the child happy and contented, and to keep him 
so from the moment he enters school until the end. Through story, song and play his attention 
is secured, and all work is done because it is a real pleasure to him. 


The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. In the Manual more than thirty original 
stories, welded into a whole, grip the very souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas indelibly in 
their minds. The Seat Work contains 100 drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, and the complete outfit contains more 
* than 220 illustrations. ‘ : 

If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of methods for one term or even one year, 
you would surely do so. Superintendents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice 
as much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. Some teachers say that they can do 
four or five times as much work as with any other method. 


One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says that she would not take $30.00 for ther 
outfit, if she could not get another. One man who-has used the method three years writes that it was worth at least 
$100.00 to him and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 


Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equipment for the use of teachers and mothers, and 
the cost is so reasonable that no teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, N. J. 

“Tam well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of reading 
has been more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ experience. 
No other class has shown such a lively interest and pleasure in their work 
and no other class has been able to read so many books during the year. I 
am also delighted with the results obtained in spelling.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the t of pr tation and 
now read with such joy inexpression. Surely you are to be congratulated 
upon having found such a ‘royal road to learning.’”’ 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of 
the President, ‘1 allahassee. Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes irre- 
spective of grades.”’ 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C, 

“The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold it, is so simple and attrac- 
ive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the early 
and easily acquired independence of the pupils will recommend your 
method to every primary teacher.” 


(MISS) HELENA PEARSON, Superintendent Private Kindergarten: 
Whitman, Mass. 

“I have never had such splendid results in phonetic work or such fine 
readers asI have had this year. In previous years I have felt that the 
children lacked independence, It is very seldom now that I called upon 
meee bee we have read wate yf books at the end of the. year, and 

eir power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by all ‘ 
who have heard them read.” . ; " . = 
cs RUBY T. KERNS, Richmond, Va. 

“Though I have been astudent at Columbia University. and have my 
Primary Professional Certificate from the University of Virginia, I consider 
The Story Method far superior to any other method I have used.” 

MAUD.L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“T have never seen a method that I enjoy teaching as Ido this, Thereis 
an inspiration in each lesson, and ,the ichildren dearly love the five little 
fairies and the dwarfs.”’ 

ae SUPT. W. O. HOPPER, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

“This method has our unqualified endorsement. We shal i 
use it in the Mt, Sterling Schools,”’ een 
REV. A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor, St. Francis Church. Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Sister who teaches the first grgde in St. Francis School has found 








=. "Phe best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling were 


* scientific and interesting method I know.” 


~ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal 


School, Oshkosh, Wis. your Story Method most helpful in teaching the little ones to read, espec- 


ially the children of foreigners,” 
SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s School, 
, Pocatello, Idaho. ; 
“Lam very much pleased with it. It isthe most practical and th 
method I have yet seen. I shall take phiaoae la Sponeependiier Ye 


I heartily recommend it as the most 





d by following this method, 


ALICE RHODA HARVEY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





’ which were spent in the Minneapolis Schools, and I have never used nor 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4559 Forres 


“1 do not think it can besurpassed. I shall take pleasure in telling my 
feljow. teachers about it.” 
N.C. MACDONALD, State Supt. of Schools, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
“This is a'very fine work of yours, and I wish,to give it my heartiest en- 
dorsement for use in the public schools.” 
; MRS. M, J. KINNE. 
. “My. teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, twelve of 


Method to other teachers.” Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica, 
OLIVE CHAMBERS, Burt, Mich. 
“‘We are overjoyed with the results of this method.. I tak 
in telling my friends about it.” See eT 
: ‘ = po Ones Housatonic, Mass 
“I considerit the best method of teachi: i 
fifteen years of first grade work.”’ St ne 
MRS. G. W. YEAGER, Duncan, Okla. 
“I am delighted with it, I think it the best I have ever seen,” 





seen in use any method of teaching reading which approaches ‘The Story 
Method’ in logical development and efficiency.” 


Read “The Best Method of Teaching Reading” on page 36 of this magazine 
Write at once for our special 30 day offer 
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“The Grafonola’in the School” 


Under the above title the Educational 
Department of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co. has recently issued a handsome 
booklet which should be in the hands of 
every one who desires to make the best 
use of the phonograph in educational ac- 
tivities. There are few teachers who re- 
alize the many ways in which a phono- 
graph and educational records can be 4 
helpful to the schools, and the one pur- i 
pose of the booklet is to tell those teach- . 
ers who. have phonographs in their 4 
schools, how to use them to the best ad- ! 
vantage. Incidentally every teacher who § 
reads it, who) has not the privilege of 
having a phonograph available, will be 
filled with a desire to possess one. 

The booklet has only twenty - four 

pages, but each tells a different story 
and tells a different way in which phono- 
gvaphs and records can be used. Each 
page has an illustration of the phono- 
graph in such use, a description of the 
application, and a list of a few of the 
best records for that particular purpose. 
Two pages are devoted to the use of the 
Grafonola in the home and kindergarten. 
“*The Grafonola in Story Telling’ fea- 
tures the Burgess Bed-Time Story rec- 
ords, which have been so popular. Co- 
lumbia patriotic records are given under 
the heading, ‘‘The First Step in Pre- 
paredness for a Singing Army,”’’ the il- 
lustration showing a school giving the 
Flag Salute, with a lively march preced- 
ing, the music for the singing of a pa- 
triotic song following. Other pages fea- 
ture the ‘‘Grafonola in the Grades,’’ 
‘‘The Columbia Penmanship Course,’ 
‘Coordinating Music With History and 
Geography,’’ *‘In the Flag Drill,’’ ‘‘In 
Folk Dancés,’’ ‘‘In the High’ School’’ 
‘‘In Music Appreciation,’’ ‘‘In Modern 
Languages,’’ ‘‘In Rural School Music,’’ 
and several other special topics. Under 
the heading ‘‘he Grafonola in Commu- 
nity Singing,’”’ the uplifting and inspir- 
ing value of such exercises as Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans has been urging 
for the past few years in the National 
Week of Song is fully emphasized. Com- 
munity singing is recognized as having a 
patriotic, unifying influence and: every 
means by which it can be advanced is a 
benefit. The booklet quotes most ap- 
propriately from William E. Gladstone: 
‘‘They who think music ranks amongst 
the trifles of existence are in gross error, 
because from the beginning of the world 
down to the present time it has been one 
of the most forcible instruments of 
training, both for arousing and govern- 
ing the mind of man.’’ 

The value of phonographs in the schools 
has been told over and over again, and 
a reading of this booklet again empha- 
sizes the fact. 


































A Notable List 


While New York City was prospecting 
for a Superintendent of its schools, the 
New York ‘‘Tribune”’ asked seventy-two 
leading educators to name the man best 
qualified for the position. The follow- 
ing were the names-submitted: 

John H. Finley, state superintendent 
education, New York; Charles E. Chad- § ai 
sey, superintendent, Detroit; William 
McAndrew, assistant superintendent, : { 
New York; Randall J. Condon, superin- é 
tendent, Cincinnati, O.; William M. 
Davidson, Pittsburgh; Professor George 
P. Strayer, Teachers College, New 
York; Andrew W. Edson, assistant su- 
perintendent, New York; Frank E. : | 
Spaulding, superintendent, Cleveland, - | * 
O.; Albert Schiels, superintendent, ‘Los - & 
Angeles; Philander P. Claxton, United oe 
States commissioger of education; Frank % 
B. Dyer, superintendent, Boston; Henry 
C. Morrison, state superintendent of 
Connecticut ; Thomas E. Finegan, deputy 
commissioner of New York state;. Cal- 
vin N.-Kendall, state superintendent of 
New Jersey; Professor Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; Collis M. Cole, 
superintendent of Denver ; Payson Smith, 
commissioner of Massachusetts; Martin 
C. Brumbaugh,’ governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Henry Suzzallo, president of 
Washington State University; Professor 
Elwood P. Cubberly, Leland Stanford 
University; E..O. Holland, president of 
Jer, superlotamtons, deresr Ole. Mio 
er, su n ent, Jersey ty; 
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B. Hillegas; Dean James 








aes the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oe Bx’ your own home at one-quarter the 


mit tells how this most prized of social accom- 
m 
mnent o of life and the enjoyment of of thers. Pe tells of the 


to you, and how ycu 
can increase your earning power 


giving musical in- 
pat in a spare ny ot 


Send for your copy of this 
Dr. Ouina’s Fax 
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has vepeintlenmons tha et the mare yousic. Bi Bythe 
rem 
BoLoRoTOME < (patented) voicing” paws 
quarters of the time ‘ore usually re- 
uired for learning piano or ororgan, Y: 
ords immediately and a hod ee piece 
dea ays The method is scientific 
systematic, yet practical and sf 


avally effectiv 
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to Learn Piano and Organ 


Marcus Locius Quinn Conservatory, Studio N9, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
<< YOUR FUTURE 
& =a Depends on how you prepare 

\1 7 yourself now. Personal power 


lies in the Art of Expression, 


Its study will make you more successful and 
increase We popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
‘ou can improve by qo course in Public 








mete rear 

ce ich 5 physical c Eehawe and voice 
Mothers and teachers cen instruct 

their children to recite. 

cei 


ive 
Send 4c. ins stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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. om ivil dignited Promo: 
Soe sein sata reel 
foo habe ty haypatime Pain or ey 
positions, ets Washington, Civil Service 
$chool, 1033 Marden Bide , Washington 


High School Course 
in Two Years Ean 


spare tim 
callie fobool ¢ souree that ~~ 
nee Tequire- 
a nis o. ‘OUT 0} os" te faeal ene 
1 i 5 meee jo obligations what- 


F CORRESPONDENCE 
at cote oO! INDE ‘ 


CIVIL SERVICE 


ons are io an parts of the country. Good pay, 
y work, it, ahort congenial surroundings, 
1 eicave with at short goats, aoenel apenas = 
leave ay. —_ 8 appointed yearly. 
th sexes. No anny ont Hear y 800,000 classi- 
ed positions. | 


ommon Fehool educa’ ~~ sufficient. 
an used 
Service Gonmunecion free, 


by the Civil 
COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gave Positions fr Homes 


War has created many openings in Govern- 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work. Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men. All 
Americans Over 18 eligible.. Positions paying 

75 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U.S. Civil 

Service -~Examiner. Address 
Patterson Civili Service School, 159 News Bidg. Rochester,N.Y. 


OMEN “tex.” 
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American School of Banking, 483 East State St., Columbus, 0. 
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Music Teachers S:ccjra 


Mr. Perfield, State Sec’y, Hotel St. Proce NEW YORK city 


Learn At Home 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


**World Famous Stories in Historic Set- 


tings.’’ By Susie M. Best. In four vol- 
umes, copiously illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 
186pp. ea. 60c. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

To avery large number of teachers, 
Miss Susie M. Best is known as the 
Story-teller of the Cincinnati public 
schools, and as a writer and teller of 
tales. Miss Best has contributed largely 
to this magazine, and is also the author 
of several books, carried on our lists. 
Readers of the Normal Instructor- 


|.Primary Plans should welcome, there- 


fore, this new set of historical stories 
from her pen. The four volumes com- 
prise ‘‘Egypt,’’ ‘‘Greece and Rome’’ 
‘‘Western Europe,’’ and ‘‘Merry Eng- 
land.’’ The stories include the story of 
picture-writing, the gods, the story of 
Moses and other tales, in the first; the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, in the second; 
the great historic development of Eu- 
rope, and the great epic and heroic tales 
of France and Germany in the third; 
the story of King Arthur, Alfred the 
Great, the Norman Conquest, Richard, 
and John, in the fourth. Thereis the 
thread of history running throughout, in 
order to ensure that the stories shall not 
be so vaguely located as to fall ‘‘outside 
of space and time,’’ in the minds of the 
children, and to make the narrative con- 
tinuous. The illustrations are from vari- 
ous sources; copies of ancient monu- 
ments, of famous. pictures, and original 
drawings. The three are very easily 
differentiated. 


**Stories Pictures Tell.’’ By Flora L. 
Carpenter, Instructor in Drawing in 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio. In 
Eight Volumes. Cloth. sm.12mo. _II- 
lustrated from photographs Rand 
McNally & Company, Chicago. 

Much attention is paid in the schools, 
at present, to what is called ‘‘Picture 
Study.’’ It commonly varies from a 
mere biographical sketch of the artist, 
and a few remarks about a certain pic- 
ture, to the carefully worked out series 
of lessons, on one or more topics, re- 
quired of all schools. by state courses of 
study. All city schools have ‘‘Art Super- 
visors,’’ who are commonly teachers of 
drawing, but who sometimes guide the 
grade teachers in the presentation of 

‘*picture-study’’ lessons. Out of the ne- 
cessity of preparing the lessons uni- 
formly for the teachers of the various 
grades, and getting together in suitable 
form tthe information, not always easy 
to find, has grown this graded series of 
books, devoted to ‘‘ Picture Study.’’ Each 
picture is given a chapter, and the gen- 
eral form of presentation is uniform. 
First is the name of the picture, and its 
permanent location; the name of the 
artist, and the dates of birth and death. 
Then follow questions ‘*to arouse inter- 
est.’’ The story of the picture comes 
next, with questions to help the children 
understand the picture. The life story 
of the artist is then told, likewise with 
questions for the pupils. The average 
teacher, especially if in a rural school, 
far from libraries, should find these books 
of great service. They are well gotten 
up, and the pictures are very skillfully 
selected and interpreted. 


**Modern Short Stories.’’ A Book for 
High Schools. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by .Frederick Houk Law, 
Ph.D. Cloth. 12mo. 308pp. $1.00. The 
Century Co., New York. 

In answer to a demand from high 
school teachers for short stories suitable 
for study in English classes, the editor 
of this book, himself a teacher of Eng- 
lish, has compiled twenty short stories, 
from representative writers. The list 


TEACHERS— GET U. S. 
GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entirecountry. War necessitates eeouennds a) point- 
ments, The positions pay som $1200 ; have 
short ag pen and annual vacation 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Tortdemee oes Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions’ open and 
giving many eample examination questions, which will 
besent free of charge 








Twelve Valuable Helps 





Mornin 


Lan 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Exercises for All the Year (75c) 


a JOSEPH C.SINDELAR, 252 pages. Cloth, Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, the 
. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Study. 
Firs large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, ete. 


age Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 9% pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New 
York City, Chicago, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by everybody! Contains 80 
games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Language and Composition by Grades (85c) 


By J.M. HAMMOND, 307 pages, Cloth. Adopted by Pittsburgh, (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va.), ete. An 
invaluable handbook for teachers of all grades from one to eight. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 


By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO, 123 pages, Cloth, Titustrated, 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful 
in applying it directly and naturally through the ‘“‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 pages, Cloth, with illustrations in black and colors, 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


A fascinating 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 45c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDEL Af. Each 144 and 160 pages, Cloth, illustrated in colcrvs. Nixie Bunny in 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday- Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades. 


Best Memory Gems (20c) 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 95 pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


New Common-School Song Book (45c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI AND OTHERS. 174 pages. Boards, An invalua- 
ble handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49° songs for special days, 12 patriotic 
songs, 9 folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and meiecdies, 10 miscel- 
laneous songs, etc. Both words and music. 


Primary Language Stories (40c) 


BY ALHAMBRA DEMING. Printed on 49 cards, With 73 illustrations and a 30 page mannal for 
teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c) 


By KATE W. GROVE. 80 pages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and general 
exercises in the primary grades. 


Simplex Class Record (30c) 


76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 
with space for 432 names. 


Straight-Line Sewing Cards (20c) 


Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. Full directions. 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 


Our 1919 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ 


guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


WECUOROES TG Basses sth ccgdccicpnossiessteciecs for which please mail books checked to 
MI NS oa Ee 2 4 222k ech asics coedghentuvens songapwadgensl occdeossdibeneledevedcotsdsssvssiihieibiaitadaels nnn 
ADDRESS... 


“The House of ‘Better Material t: 
312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 





Offer No. 1. We will send you 60 emblematic buttons or assorted 
with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us and we 
will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on 
staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 
sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. » 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Mak@ beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘Oil Process,’’ paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons-all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents. 


American, 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 














Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridan St., Anders 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


¢ Weakness, 
4 huskiness 
Jj and harshness 
r banished. Your 
voice given a won- 


C4 derful strength, a 
wider @, an amazing 
clearne A ‘his ia done by 















ee the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
4 4 dorsed by leading ie: 
3 ies musicians, actors and speakers. 
3 Use it in your gwn home, Simple, 
- silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily irep art vigor to the vocal organs 


} 7 and give @ surpassing quality to the 
H tone s. Send for the facta and proofs, 


i J Do You Stammer? 


he ave any voice impediment 
ay ill help you, vu need not 





i 





also ~if you will follow our 
fnatructions. ail coupon for free book, 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
free book and literature, e will 
tell you just what this method fs, how it is 

used aod what i¢ will de for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
has mos nine or method will Soreve your ae e 


ent. Neo obligation on you 
be ok for’ v th is information. We gladly sen ui ‘it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


aw Perfect Voice Institute 
en a77¢ Wicoaave, Chicago, Ui 
Send me the vook and facts about the 


Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
Bite subject that interests me most. 











© Singing 0 Speaking 
(J Stammering ) Lisping | 
Name.. saepecaieaibanes | 
BBB IOD ccnectndsrcoesvitaceannniguinnannin | 





BECOME AN ARTIST! GET OUR BOOK FREE 


Learn at home in spare time by our now instruction method. 
Earn $25 to $100 or more per week as a Commercial cu 


Cartoonist or Illustrato x. Our handsome, free booklet **Ho 
te Become an Artist,’ hans gely ety S Write 
Tre 


r 
tuday--and Ay advantage our special e. Oneat Geter. 


Washington School of Art, tnc., 1358 H. St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 





tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short holwrs, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No: political pull, Thousands — of . appointments 
yearly, Most thorongh preparation..$5, Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
weed by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what you can do with it, Car 
Tyee and illustrato. ree 
-. QUor more per week. M 
of personal individtia lessons b ny 
ral will develop your talen Fiftee 
»’ successful work for aiaieeaine rs 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with Ge in 
Stamps for test lesson plate ; also collec 
sion of drawings shewing possibilities 
r YOU. State your age, 


of Illustrating 
THE LANDON SCHOOL and Cartooulng 
2458 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 












«}* WRITING ONE suore ve week 
pent in your own he show you 
now to turn your ideas into dollars 
Demand increasingly greater than supply. 
Kasy, fascinating, instructive wor R 
mo experience necessary, just common sense an id our help 
to make your ‘‘happy thoughts’’ and daily e operie nges into 
wenarios. Jn the lives ofall people--in YOUR life ae many 
incidents that will “ar heart appealing | pactowreve the 
dusers are looking for. Write now for our ree. book of | 
valuable information and 8 speci price and prize off 
Chicago Photon'aywright Colleee, Bx 278-1-32. Chicago | 
O 


J esr 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order, All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EA BANKER 


pare by mail for thia high p jon, in which 
there are great cprertuntiies. 8i months’ 
iploma awarded, Send for free book 
| ) come a Banke: EDGA 
ee AMERIC AN ‘scHidok OF BANKING 
452 Mast Stote Str COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DOME STIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete, [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete,’.Which? Illustrated 100- ~page anes “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,” REER, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W, 69th St., Chicago 
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of authors includes Joel Chandler Harris, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Richard Harding 
Davis, Rudyard Kipling, Jack London, 
S. Weir Mitchell, A. Conan Doyle, and 
O. Henry.. The introduction gives a short 
synopsis of the history and place of the 
short story, how to read and study them, 

and how to present both this book and its 
contents to a class of students.. The 
notes in the appendix, are both biograph- 
ical and explanatory, and there are lists 
of questions to aid in the analysis of the 
plot of each story. 


**Composition and Rhetoric.’’ Revised 
and rewritten. By Charles SwainThomas, 
A.M., Will David ‘Howe, Ph.D., and 
Zella O’Hair. Cloth. 12mo. 484pp. $1.20. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

This textbook was first: published in 
1908, and passed through its thirteenth 
printing in 1916. The present volume is 
a complete revision of the older book, 
based upon the results of the ten years 
of English criticism and scholarship that 
have intervened. It is felt by both au- 
thors and publishers that there has never 
been a time when the principles of cor- 
rect English were more in need of ade- 
quate, up-to-date exposition, and when 
the emphasis on English as the sole na- 
tional medium was more in need of.a 
book embodying the latest and best meth- 
ods. Such a book the authors have tried. 
to supply. Particular emphasis has been 
placed upon oral as well as written ex- 
pression, and the writing of correct and 
interesting letters, and the mastery of 
the fundamentals. 


**Systematic Drill. in Arithmetic.’’ 
Book I. Fundamentals: Addition and 
Subtraction. By Amelia Strasburger, 
Assistant Principal, Public School 51, 
New York City, and Joseph Chankin, 
Principal, Public School 51, New York 
City. Cloth. 12mo. 122pp. 85c. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York City. 

This book is the first of a series of 
three,intended tosupply pupil and teacher 
with adequate and systematically ar- 
ranged material for drill in the four 
fundamental operations with integers. 
Since it is usually conceded that most 
failures in-mathematics are due to care- 
lessness in the four fundamental opera- 
tions, this series is put out in the hope 
that through its systematic lessons and 
drills it may help to make the work in 
the fundamental operations automatic 
and therefore rapid and accurate. It 
should save the time usually wasted by 
pupil and teacher in dictating and copy- 
ing examples for drill, by permitting the 
child to work directly from the printed 
page. The book is made up of tables 
which give typical problems in addition 
and subtraction, carefully grouped and 
carefully graded. It is possible by this 
book to devote as little or as much time 
as may be needed to each individual diffi- 
culty of the child and leave it as soon as 
the particular difficulty has been over- 
come, a quality in which it-is superior 
to the usual arithmetic, which can not 








devote this amount of space to drill 
work, for which the ingenuity and _ in- 
vention of the average teacher is not 
sufficient. 


‘Practical Concrete Work for the 
School and Home.’’’ By H. Colin Camp- 
bell, C.E., E.M., and Walter F. Beyer, 
C.E. Cloth. 12mo. 160pp. $1.50. Pub- 
lished by the Authors, Oak Park, Il. 

In recent years, concrete as a material 
for building has been more and more oc- 
cupying the attention of builders and 
architects. It has been used for houses, 
walls, walks, ornamental forms, and to- 
day the papers are announcing the suc- 
cessful trial of an ocean-going steamship 
made of concrete, without seam or joint. 
As a form of manual instruction for 
school boys, concrete would seem to com- 
bine many points of excellence; it is 
plastic, easily adapting itself to forms 


of any shape; it requires accurate wood 
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TO 


ASPIRING TEACHERS 





The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
apidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this fleld 
It works earnestly, persistently. and succersfully for its 
For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive. Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J, BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mauring the past seventeen years, 
members. 


Teachers 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Largest and Leading Agency 


For the Entire West and Alaska 
Boise, Idaho 


F ree Registra tion! 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency gee nese 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, aud other teachers to colleges and schools, Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, M. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


|| GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers Need 


hoto; rephs in t. lying for postions, Wecan 

Facniok 50 phe tos, size 1 1-2x 2 1-4, glued 

and per’ pond feat Send remittance aid 
cahinas <t plotograph OW. Original wil 
‘e guarantee satisfacti 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


















Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National today, and application blank will be 
immediately sent. The National Teachers Agency has repre- | 
sentatives and cooperating agencies inall principal citiesand 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, 
































HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
For emergency vacancies, Free Registration. Write us im- 
mediately stating qualifications, position desired, ete. 

Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager, 





ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 














Hartan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin, ALBANY, W. Y. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








Ordest | 
Chic« 01 


MISALWE et TRACHEAL Uge NCU 


ré luditvrie IL, Chicay 


Clgency iq generation of or F Successful ferrvice 
any number of Rural 


WE CAN LOCATE Teachers. SALARIES HIGH. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ices “ctninenan’’ lnc, 
PENN EDUCATIONAL _BUREA Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well =f 

pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — vaitasicn'® ¥. y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write Jor particulars, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-*- L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ‘ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


For LARGER SALARIES in the WEST write 0: mm T 
HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY | co-Sverative instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, ind. 


arth Year, $1 Registers in Three Offices. | DeeATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—1.00 eaci 
GLOBE BUILDING, ~ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, subject. Other help for Teachers on special ma 


OLD NAT. BANK BL : N . 
on 16TH STREET. DG, . SPOMENVER Col, | P+ S- HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Writersst 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


There is a constantly growing demand for Men and Women teachers of 
Publie School Music and many responsible and lucrative positions are open 
to graduates of this course as supervisors or departmental teachers: 
These positions pay good salaries under ideal working conditions. 


The Columbia School of Music offers an excellent training for these placesand assists their 
graduates to secure positions through the School employment agency, 

The course requires two years for graduation but in many instances one year may be cred- 
ited by sufficient teaching experience, music study, College or University work and students are 
enabled thereby to graduate and secure their Diploma in one year. 

The special features of the course are Methods and applied Psycho! . Practice Teaching, ~ 
Orchestra Conducting, Chorus, extended werk in Harmony, Sight ing and Ear-Training. 


Eighteenth Year Opens September 9. 
Registration Week Begins September 2. 
Comprehensive and well defined courses in applied and. theoretical music. 
PIANO VOICE VIOLIN THEORY 
Year book free upon request. 


Address: COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
450 Ohio Batiding, 509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 











Seventeen years of conscientious seryiece Fi teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho Monta: , Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence ont trust me schoo! 
ae ag in sat WOR Write for our Year-Book. is PREE 
RTH, Mer., 535 New York Block. Seattle. 








Marion, Ind. 











A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREB® Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 
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NEW ART is calling—the art 
of scenario writing. For the 
moving picture industry is fac- 
ing a famine in story ideas. Fabu- 
4 . lous prices are being paid today— 
4 $500 to $1000 and more for 5-reel 
scripts; $50 to $250 for short come- 
dies. Producers are forced to pay 
. these prices. For Los Angeles 
¥ studios, alone, now need 5000 new 
; stories a year. 


If you have a movie idea you 
have a wonderful opportunity right 
now to sell it for a big fee and see 
it on the screen. For now, for the 
first time, comes a plan to teach 
you by direct example, just how to 
prepare your ideas for the screen. 


» | The Palmer Plan of Scenario Writing is the 
» | achievement of Frederick Palmer, formerly of 
Universal, who wrote 52 accepted scenarios in 
j 9 months, This plan contains a handbook 
_ with cross-reference to scenarios given to you 

‘ exactly as the studio director used them; a 
glossary of motion picture terms and phrases, 
a list of scenario editors and what kind of 
plots each is looking for, 


Genius is not required, A knowledge of the 
basic secs is all you need, Write for 
new booklet “The Secret of Successful Scen- 
ario Writing,’’ by Frederick Palmer, the man 
who wrote 52 produced scenarios in nine 
months, Read in this book the autograph let- 
di terg of Cecil B. DeMille, Mabel Normand, 
+4 “Fatty” Arbuckle and others. Read what the 
: big stars say about the Palmer Plan and how 
badly they need new stories, 


This book is FREE, Itgives youall the de- 
tails. A postcard will bring it. No obligation. 
A timely opportunity in a new high-paid field 
of art. Ifyou think you have an idea, send 
in your name and address please, 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Suite 591 1. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Train For Nursing-NOW! 
The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand id for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply, This is Yao 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
at home and Feceive dip. Course during your spare time 














- home nosne End Eeost oloma a) spproweshy best doctors. Easy 
ience given if = We help you 
find on een ee rite at once for ca’ State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 LaSalle Av., Chicago 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


§ Pestalozzi = Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 





‘and in these volumes he 


Gent.’’ 


construction in making the forms into 
which to pour the concrete mixture, and 
of the farm, around the house, in private, 
and in public, there is no form of build- 
ing wherein concrete may not serve. The 
book is carefully graded in difficulty from 
first to last, is copiously illustrated with 
diagrams, working drawings, and photo- 
graphs of the finished objects; and con- 
tains many sample problems _in_ the 
mathematics of concrete construction. 


The following are new books in The 
Excelsior Literature Series, Published 
jointly by F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y.; Hall & McCreary, 
Chicago, III. 

*‘Julius Ceesar,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’ (Excelsior Literature 
Series.) Edited, with biographical and 
critical introduction, notes, and ques- 
tions, by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Dean of the School of the Lib- 
eral Arts, Pennsylvania State College. 
16mo. Uniform in style. Paper 15c. 
Cloth 35c. ; 

These three volumes are the begin- 
ning of a series of carefully edited vol- 
umes of Shakespeare. Dr. Blaisdell is 
widely known as a teacher of Literature 
and as an editor of. English classics, 
has main- 
tained a very high ‘evel of critical and 
literary excellence. The volumes are 
uniform in style and form, so_ that 
there will be the least possible trouble 
in passing from ‘one play to another. 
There are several entirely new and origi- 
nal features in these books, which make 
them superior to the average school 
Shakespeare. Among these points may 
be mentioned, Ist, the Scene Descrip- 
tion at the beginning of every scene of 
the plays, by which, through the medium 
of a ‘‘pen-picture,’’ the student is led to 
visualize the scene of the action, and 
thus to acquire the same interest as 
would be gained by actually seeing a rep- 
resentation of the play on the stage; 2d, 
the notes carefully refrain from all ques- 
tions of abstract Rhetoric, Etymology, 
or the subtleties of Formal Grammar. 
They are uniformly interpretative and 
suggestive, and of a form to lead the 
student to understand Shakespeare’s 
language by the suggested insertion or 
alteration of words, wherever compres- 
sion or obsolete words render the mean- 
ing obscure; 3d, the convenience of ar- 
rangement. The notes are placed at the 
foot of the pages to which they belong, 
and the questions, are placed at the end 


of each individual scene, no matter how 


short. 2 
concerned not so much with matters of 


The questions themselves are 


fact as with inference, interpretation of 
motive, and the place in the development 


of the story occupied by each scene. 


‘The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
By Washington Irving. (Se- 
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Either of These oiigenmcem Flags 









WE 


ora FOUR 
stars up to and including twelve. 


You Can Get 





For Your School or Classroom 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


tooo 


The Flags 
of 
HONOR 
JUSTICE 


* OLD GLORY” 
A Star for Each State in 


the U: 


nion 


HERE IS OUR PLAN! 


gilt spear, or a set of SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAGS if desired. 


We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson, and other 


noted men for the sale of the single gross of pencils, 


If large 


pencils, 


or more gross of the pencils ; full particulars are sent with each box of pencils. 


The flags we furnish are all fast color, sewed stars and sewed stripes, full number of stars, double stitched 
seams, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets, suitable for indoor or outdoor use. Can you conceive of an 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags and pictures than the one we have outlined ? 
pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, all need them. The special printing which we place on the 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like “‘hot cakes’’ and everyone gets FULL VALUE for the small 


amount of money spent. 


Flags are going to be scarce and very high priced. Why not fill out the attached coupon and be sure of a 
simply fill out the blank 


nice large flag for your school—NOW. NO MONEY NEEDED IN ADVANCE, 
and mail today. 


**We have received thas 


“The large framed Pat of President — came in 
order. Not only were the children made h Py 
the picture, but they were a hted to have the 
of selling the pencils.’ 
our sincerest thanks for the flag just phan 
were delighted with some;, We hope that you 
will continue your ter next term 


The Atiees 


nclosed you will ‘find check for the gross 
whith please send the Allies’ Fla, The 
pro: if the two flags w 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 


“They’re All Saying The Same” 


hted with them’’ 
‘awtucket, R. 1. 


and are deli =e 
jary’s School, exercises. 
| £90 pod 
by receiving 
op! pecan 
eisinger, Richards, Pr xas, < 


which came y. 
the Liberty Day Pa: 
it possible 


rade. 


it. Mary "gs School, _ pe Oregon. 
of pencils for 
children are very 
nich we received in Feb caer 
Harriet Eisenstadt, New York City, N x 2 


one groaa of the pencils. 


(Successor to Burton S, Osborne) 


‘or us to secure thia "be autiful 
Emma Raifsnider, 


ish to thank you for making 


lishawaka, Ind. 
**Thanks for the beautiful ‘fag which we are all so yr roud of. 
We do not see how you can give so nice a flag for sellin 





THE SERVICE FLAG 


A Star for Each Member of Your 
School in the Country's Service 


will send you a gross of our Special Lead Pencils, each one inscribed— 
_ “Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.’’ 
pupils and their friends to be sold on the streets, 
homes, factories, offices, etc., at five cents each. AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds ana we 
will ship at once all charges prepaid, your choice of either a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U.S 
FOOT Service Flag (carrying the initials of your school if desired) and any number of 
(Additional stars may be had at a very low price.) 
If you prefer SILK, we will furnish a FOUR FOOT SILK U. S, Flag mounted on staff with 


Distribute them among the 


in the school, in their 


. Flag, 


r flags are desired, we furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot U. 8S. Flag for the sale of TWO gross of the 
Many other flag offers and combinations of the above listed flags may be obtained for the sale of two 


Everyone uses 


he Flag reached us in good e ondition, in due time for our 
It now adorns the sanctt 
Sisters of St. 


y of our church.’ 
Nenele. Elgin, ills. 
“The children of my room were delighted with the flag 
It arrived just in time to head our line in 


iss Maude Sharpe, Blenheim, South Carolina, 
**We received the picture and are by me free with it.’ 


Sisters of the Precious Blood covery, Ohis, 


< only 








Name of School 


SEP—18 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York «—=«-_—__cevsucecrenececcucususeeeeececeeusueeseseees 191.. 
Gentlemen:- .ou may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencila, We agree to 
sell them at 5 + cach and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or premiums 
which you offer. 
Ship pencils tO...ccccccevecescccevsesseeseveessseccevessssesessssease 








Il. PRIMARY. Il. 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write Registrar. Dep 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICA 


22d Year,— Begins September 17 
Diploma 2 years. 3 De 


partments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
PLAYGROUND. Fine tg TH 
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GO 





Illinois Training School for Nurses 


Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. Favor- 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age (20-35), of moral character, having had two years 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 

catalogand blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendeng of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago, Lil. 





. a PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
> @ . Training School for Nurses 

; = Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 

19-35. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 

ye aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 

om ,” dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 





Hollow. 
P lections. 


lections.) Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. 
16mo. 216pp., Paper 15c; Cloth 35c. 
(Excelsior Literature Series. ) 

In this edition, which has been care- 
fully prepared from the author’s own 
revised text and with all of the author’s 
notes and postscripts retained, all of the 


most familiar and best-liked sketches 
have been included. These include The 
Voyage, Rural Life in England, West- 
minster Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, Rip 


Van Winkle, and The Legend of Sleepy 
There are, in all, thirteen se- 


‘*Selected Tales of Edgar Allan Poe.’’ 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. 16mo. 176pp. 
Paper 15¢c; Cloth 30c. 


(Excelsior Lit- 


SF erature Series. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. 


The eight Tales included in this selec- 





Offers 3 year course in practical ape theoretical work to young wom- 
en above 19 years--equirementg: good health, one a high school 
evedit. te nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 


Ee Supt. IDA A, EHMAN, R, Ns 2551 X, Olark St. CObleago, Hl. 
any subject $1. 


DEBATE OUTLINES 22%, *telcss and 


special articles written to order on any subject. 
The Debater’s Guide 25c 


‘JOHN H. ARNOLD Cedar Falls, lowa 


RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS 


















Frenkiin Knatitate, Dep 
schedule showing all seumkngtion dates and places and 
sarge descriptive book, showing ° the positions o7 


fe sent free of 


TEACHERS. WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 


tions constantly y being E held pares yf the entire coun- 
try. Th 





led at from = 


tol $1800; have sport ; hours and annual vacations, with ful 


‘hose should write immediately to 
tea t. "125% Rochester, N. Y., for 


nan 


ng many panes ex questions, which will 


arge. 









BY bg tad so AN ae 5 tka econ magi 
* Our Catalog 


Hel; of Patrioti Pays, Pogue, 
tr Bag echo for all occasions, sent FREE ! 
fake 
Ci a. 
ross 


ECIALS-- 
% For. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“Tue House THat HEtps’’ 
: pieee rere faite Soe storeste Trust Bidg. 
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A capable teacher at least 25 years 
Wante ——~of age, to travel and do educational 
—_—_—_——— work; mast have some business abil- 
ity; state edi and salary expected. 





Address Department B, 815 Mutual Life Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


Experience unnecessary;* 


ess Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. ‘Louis, Mo, 


d short stories 


ie free 














receive the same attention that 
you were to make a thousand 


are 
mainiam of cost. 


How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
rou would give if 
ollar purchase. 


Draper's Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


aranteed to give a maximum amount of service at 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 
LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C 


SPICELAND, 
INDIANA 
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the “Modern” Dupl 
| BP. The Modern Duplicato: 





atthe same time, So simple a child can use it. Lasts for y 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 84. 





ears. Can 


or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free, Address the manufacturers. 


. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave, 
oe 2 Oe 2 oe ee ee ee ee 






poleeleieiiel 
At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own ai ong or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, ¢ 
icator. -t contains no glue or gelatine. 


Pittsburgh. 


, Every Business and teas Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator, It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 
When. you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, / 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
D tor, and a strong Copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove lette 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examin, 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more col’ 
be used a hundred times each 
50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 - 


otc., 
Always 









































French’s 
Patriotic Plays 


The Girls Over Here 4,227 otppisy.im 


acters are eight young ladies who are interested in 
working for the victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies. 


: . . atriotic play 
The Liberty Thrift Girls A »'t'*tis, "py 
nine female characters. This spirited play is loyalty 
and liberty propaganda in dramatic form, simply 
told and relieved by natural humor and a variety of 
lovable characters 

> ae 4 A patriotic 
Hooverizing Internationalle 4,?°7'c\' 


act appealing for the Conservation of food. 





A one-act pla 
Colette of the Red Cross (.2°3 750") 
males. The principal character is a lovable little 
French girl who has been adopted by an American 
Girl’s Auxiliary of the Red Cross. 


e - A patriotic entertain- 
The Spirit of Liberty ment for use in schools, 
containing pantomimes, drills, and dances, Any num- 
ber of boys and girls may be used. 


| 
| 


A patriotic play in one act for | 
For Freedom three females and one male, It 
is a call to men to serve, and women to give their men 
to the cause of freedom. 


a - patriotic 
The Man Without a Country }\2°)"%c 
boys. The thrilling masterpiece of patriotism from 
which this play has beer ade is too well known to 
need introduction. The play a prologue and three 
acts. Any number of male characters can be used, 








published separately at 25 cents 


All the above are 
per copy, 2 cents additional for postage. They are 
all adaptable for Schoo] use, Red Cross and other War 
benefit 

Send two-cent stamp for our 148 page catalogue 
deseribing thousands of plays and special list of pu- 


triotic plays. 


Samuel French, 20 W. 38th St., New York 
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"G “wR Child | 


to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of con- 
sulting it, is one Of po, 
the main duties that} 
the school can per- 
form fora student:” 
says Dr. Suzzallo, 
President of Uni- 
versity of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 
you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S ii 








/ 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is a universal question answerer? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illus- 





trations. Colored Flates, 30,00 Geographical Sub- 
jects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


Type matter is equivalent to that ofa 
5-volume encyclopedia. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third 

Edition. A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 

Illustrations. 100,000 Words and Phrases. 

WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE, a new || 

booklet, ‘‘Use of the Dictionary — Games 
with the Dictionary.” 








G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. || 
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HOME and COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks of patriotism 
and civic ideals in the form 
of reading books for the 
grammar grades. 





A timely and opportune collection 
of special literature emphasizing 
the value and importance of the 
two great human institutions—the 
country and the home. 


BOOK [Grade V..++-ceee-cessceeeseneeneene ces 65 cents 
BOOK Il—Grade VI........- 5 cents 
BOOK III—Grade VII one cents 
BOOK. [1V—Grade VIII ........0.-.eecereneees 65 cents 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 





























PHONICS 


orked out step by step. Suggestions for seat work to fol- 
Phonic lessons, Charts, Drill Cards, Games, Drills, etc., 
Ips in teaching Phonics, 25¢ percopy, $15 per 100. 
Katherine Stichter, Co. Supt., Washington, Ia. 


- MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


paid by 48 panies. NoC pond Course 
"Sy Producers League, 334 = Bt. Louis, Mo. 











spirational Readings. ’’ 


| sermon on the faithful, independent per- 


| by famous English and American au- 


| as a molder of character. 


| than they have now, what they can do 


| none more than the rural teachers, who 


tion are those which are most commonly 
included in State Courses of Study. They 
include The Gold Bug, The Masque of the 
Red Death, The Descent into the Maels- 
trom, Ligeia, and The Assignation. The 
tales of pure horror, such as The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue, are omitted, 
but the famous detective, Arsene Lupin, 
is presented in The Purloined Letter. 
The text follows the Trent and Woodbury 
edition of Poe’s Complete Works, and 
the notes have been made with great 
care. Not only do they explain the ob- 
scure references which Poe deliggited to 
make, but cross-references are provided 
in many cases, in order to lead the stu- 
dent to compare story with story, and see 
the manner in which Poe worked to gain 
his literary effects, and to give a clearer 
understanding of his style. 


‘*A Message to Garcia, and Other In- 
Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Edward A. 
Parker, Ph.B. Paper. 16mo. 64pp. 10c. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





{The Excelsior Literature Series. ) 

The story with which this book com- 
mences was written by Elbert Hubbard, 
during the Spanish-American War, as a 


formance of duty. To-day it is as perti- 
nent as it was then, and it is here given, 
with more than twenty other selections 


thors, in a collection which is intended 
to serve as an inspiration to duty, and 
There is both 
prose and verse, and Longfellow, Ma- 
caulay, Hawthorne, Emerson, Beecher, 
and Wendell Phillips are among the fa- 
mous names that are found in its pages. 
As a supplementary reader, teachers of 
grammar grades will find it most timely. 
** Education of Defectives in the Public | 
Schools.’’ By Meta L. Anderson, Super- | 
visor of classes for defectives, Newarl;, | 
N. J. Paper boards. 16mo., xvii—104 
pp. 75c. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
‘he author of this book has done a dis- 
tinct service, to the school teacher bur- 
dened with ‘‘stupid’’ children, and to the | 
unfortunate children themselves. While 
the subnormal child has always received 
more than his share of attention, because 
he required it, and it was impossible to 
evade the issue, the care given him in 
the schools was invariably with the idea 
of making him ‘‘normal’’ as soon as pus- 
sible, and restoring him to the class and 
to the seciety of normal children. That | 
course has proved a failure, and in this | 
book is discarded from the start. The | 





|} subnormal child is not normal, and by | 
|no stress of extra classes, or diluted 
| learning, can he be made so; he must be 


accepted, taught, and trained, with the 
idea in mind that he will never be any- | 
thing more than he is, and that the only 
thing to be done is to make him efficient 
within his. strictly limited field. The 
studies which experts agree should be 
ineluded in the training of *‘defectives’’ 
include the following: habits of personal 
cleanliness, sense training, manual train- 
ing, physical training, vocational and in- 
dustrial training, gardening, academic 
work; also speech training in so far as 
it is found to be at all worth while. ‘The | 
school subjects recommended include: | 
language, reading, spelling, nature study, | 
writing, and number work. ‘This brief 
list, even, must be taught with the mén- 
tal reservation that as the children are 
never going to have a higher mentality 





now is the limit of what should be at- 
tempted with them. This, in brief, is 
the program of this book, which is clearly 
and succintly stated in the brief pages 
given to it. It will be a great help to 
teachers and supervisors alike, and to 





have very little supervision or guidance 
in the daily routine. 


‘‘Games for Teaching Correct English 
to Little Ones.’’ By Emma Watkins. 
Cloth. 4x4. 28pp. Printed by Kohl & 
Schaeder, Iowa City, Iowa. 

In this little book seventeen games are 
given which illustrate common mistakes 
in English. They include ‘‘How to get 
rid of ‘Ain’t;’’’ ‘*Seen,’’ and ‘‘Done;”’ 
**Shall,’’ and ‘‘Will;’’ ‘‘Whom;”’ ‘‘Lie’’ 
and ‘‘Lay;’’ and other stumbling blocks 
in the English language. Much instruc- 
tion can be given in this way to little 
ones, and right habits formed, without, 
the children knowing that they are ac- 
tually being taught; and it is best for 
young children to learn much in this way. 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


Is Dependent Upon the Teacher’s Training and 
Equipment. The Teacher Who is Provided With 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Is Well Started on the Road to Success: 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at Special Reduced Rate and on 
Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


UR chief aim 

in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural — schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
rocure it. In these 
ooks teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Subjects 


VOLUME | 
Rend, Arithmetic, 


VOLUME II 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 


Drawing, Weiting 

Seat Work, Rec \ 

Domestic Plays and 
Science, txercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in*the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 

he Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 


512 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations Size, Binding, Etc. ja;‘se" 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 
is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.000n the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books p hey ohn “anenandiie four months, A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom, 
of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding: five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed.a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.50, Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE USE THIS ORDER BLANK | 


Every order for } ¥, A, OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. Date: ..-.-.+-»-19:+0 
You may ship (all charges prepai Oo my ress given below 
P ractical Methods, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 

















, volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 

Aids and Devices for Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.00. 
Teachers is accepted lam enclosing $1.00 berawith and ce pe to pay balance by remit- 

ti 1.00 on the 15th of each o: e next succeeding five months, 

under an_ absolute ras L. NOTE: Should you remit the full combination canh price ($5.50) with order, 
: - change $6.00 in first paragraph to $5.50 and strike out the second paragraph. 

guarantee that if the In accordance with your guarantee it is understood’ that if these books are 
books are not satisfac- not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 


days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 


we are notified to this Doafied +S brac canes: Spovcdvestccedecadcpaccenyees dugucsege bi aheees tap cecneveee’ 
effect within ten days BO o cetearieg see Vi vs codec dccdg mec Seve nrrncdes sod genbadwane tab tee bey aise Ot chee 
of their delivery, We }. Street oR. F. D..sse.c. sssslscssssessesessessvaeesdoestvedbecesbettiseese 


use the above order blank 
When Ordering the Books Alone, (%: ‘he stove order lank 
If on the installment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 
word “‘volumes”’ and $6.00 and change $6.00 to $5.00. - In the second paragraph 
change ‘‘five months’’ to “‘four months.’’ ; 
If you remit the full eash price for the books alone, strike out all of first para- 
graph between the word ‘‘volumes’’ and $6.00 and change $6.00 to'$4.50,. Also 4 


will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


strike out all of second 











































E principles and ideals of 

1775 and °76 which Bun- 

ker Hill Monument com- 
membrates are the same 

that have inspired us today to enter 
this World War and fight for equal 
justice and freedom to all the peoples 


-of the earth. It is an interesting 


fact that Lafayette, a son of glorious 
France, with whom we are now 
proudly fighting shoulder! to shoul- 
der in the battle for world democ- 
racy, laid the corner-stone of Bun- 


ker Hill Monument June | 7, 1825. 





Underwood & Underwood 


This illustration is Stereograph 
No. | in the Underwood “‘World 
Visualized” School Series, which, 
together with many others in the 
set, contains the germs of patriotism. 


The Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction, comprising 
1000 Stereographs and Lantern 


Slides, extends the environment 


_ of the schoolroom to the whole 


world, giving the pupils the per- 
sonal experience of being in every 
country and actually coming into 

rsonal contact with the various 
industries and activities of the 
world—creating an absorbing in- 
terest in their studies and supple- 
menting their textbooks in the 
most practical way. 


“The World V izualized,”’ cov- 
ering 25 teaching subjects— the 
work of a board of 25 distinguished 
teaching experts—headed by F. M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University — is 
splendidly adapted to meet the 
needs of Public and Private 
Schools} and is now in daily use in 
many such schools. 

We will gladly send you lists of 
special school material on request. 

Astronomy, Birds, Botany and 
Floriculture, Entomology, Famous 
Paintings, Physics, Zoology, and 
many others. 

Write us about our Free Stere- 
optican Lectures and Fund Rais- 
ing Plans for Schools. Address 


+> i Department M, 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 





Educational Notes 

A new law in New York provides for 
ascertaining the number of mentally re- 
tarded children in each public school in 
the State, and for establishing special 
classes in each school where there are 


ten or more such children. The law pro- 
vides for a census within a year of all 


school children who are three years or 


more retarded in mental development. 


As apart of the movement against the 
use of or the teaching of German in the 
schools, the Board of Regents of New 
York State has ordered that all instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools of the 
State must be in English and from Eng- 
lish texts. It is stated that elementary 
subjects have been .taught in various 
foreign languages, including German, at 
certain schools, and it was to stop this 
practice that the action was taken. 


The war with its manifold demands is 
still with us, and teachers must be will- 
ing and be prepared to take up with 
fresh spirit and added earnestness the 
special work in Conservation, Thrift, 
Red Cross, War Savings, and all the 
other needs which present themselves, 
and which they, from their positions, are 
especially well qualified to do. The 
teacher has an important place to fill in 
the great work before us. Let there be 
no ‘‘slackers.”’ 


The National Security League’s physi- 
cal regeneration movement, conducted 
under the direction of a committee 
headed by Walter Camp, is now being 
indorsed and adopted by elementary and 
secondary schools all over the country. 
Mr. Camp and his associates, working 
through the leaders. in school athletics, 
hope to make the simple standardized 
exercises formulated by them a regular 
part of the educational program in every 
State in the Union. 


The Bureau of Education and the Sub- 
committee on Course of Study of the 
Committee on Superintendent’s Problems 
of the National Council of Education are 
cooperating in an attempt to discover 
and to emphasize democratic factors in 
American education. To aid in the ac- 
complishment of this object an extended 
questionnaire is being ‘sent to superin- 
tendents, by A. Duncan Yocum, Special 
Collaborator, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by a letter from Commissioner 
Claxton. The extent of the question- 
naire and its terms will make it appear 
rather formidable, but a study of it and 
the task of answering the various ques- 
tions will. be vitally suggestive, and 
serve its purpose which is stated to be: 
“To make superintendents and special- 
ists conscious of dramatic contributions 
their schools and courses of study are al- 
ready making and of further democratic 
factors which may be included. 


One of the chief educational positions 
filled during the summer is that of Su- 
perintendent at Buffalo. It was widely 
known that Buffalo was looking fora 
successor of Dr. Henry P. Emerson, and 
that an effort was being made to increase 
the salary so as to command the very 
best man that could be found. The prop- 
osition to make the salary $10,000 was 
strongly supported but this was finally 
placed at $7,000, with the provision for 
an executive secretary at $3,000. This 
takes much of the executive work off 
from the Superintendent’s shoulders. 
There were many suggested and avail- 
able candidates for the position, and 
choice was finally made of Ernest C. 
Hartwell, Superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis schools, Mr. Hartwell, though 
comparatively a young man, has had a 
successful career as teacher and superin- 
tendent, and there can be no question as 
to the quality of his work in his new 
position. He was born in western New 
York, and is returning to his own in 
coming to the chief city of that section. 





_Here is a new one! A Military Fountain 
Pen that holds a year’s or so supply of ink in 
dry tablet form, This is especially useful for 
a soldier in camp or in the trenches, and if so, 
measurably so for many other people who may 
get too far from an ink bottle. Fill the holder 
with water and write. Write the Laughlin 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., mentioning Normal 
Instructor, for full description and price. --Mv. 











The Right Beginning--- 
FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
(haYorA 
4 No matter what 
the subject—Object 


Drawing, 


scape, or Design, 
we make a Crayon 
to fit each need. 


oY a 


Land- 








We Would be pleased to mail you a 
sample of our “Crayola,” “Spectra” 
Paste!, or “Boston” Pressed Crayon 











BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School, 
Here is your opportun- 


ity to get, without cost to yourself or schoul, a large, standard U. S. Flag, 
5 x 8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both | 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 


head. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of ° 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 4 


your flag this month. 
Send us your name only and we sen 


tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends ,j ; 

and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for l0e / 

each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the / 
y/ 


Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. 
ately, prepaid. 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
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d you 60 Emblematic Flag But- 


4, 


It will be sent immedi- y 








flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 


the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for buttons, 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 


free, a beautiful little booklet entitled 


‘Story of the Flag.’’ 


A fine thing to read to pupils as a patriotic lesson. 
Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., 912 Meridian St. Anderson, Indiana <... 8 


Have your pupils sell 
25 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro 
ceeds, $2.50, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail— prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 
side. 





WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 

Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my pupile’ will cell at 
10¢ each. The proceeds will be sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below, 

{ ] 32x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
{ | 5x8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
ar 


(Cheek square for ag you want) 


[ ] Pencil Sharpener. 25 Buttons, 

























Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial- Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books 
each subject, 35 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 
Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 

’ Geometry Chemistry 
lst Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
Ist Year German 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 


2nd Year English 
8rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 8rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 12'4% discount, 
One doz. or more copies, 25°) discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today, Whatto have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questious atthe bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents’ per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 
These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 


the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of- each 


Gigxd inches. Price, 10e per doz.; 3 doz, 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 


For any of theabiove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








SIMPLIFY YOUR 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Ticrease the effectiveness of your efforts and 
at the same time improve your position. 


With a view to making these results possible for its 
‘ teachers the State Department of Edueation of Min- 
nesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to prepare 
u Course of Study and Manual for Teachers under 
her own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has received the 
endorsement of the highest authorities in the Educa- 
tional Field and it is pronounced as being unques- 
tionably the most helpful hand-book ever prepared 





for teachers. You will particularly appreciate the 
unity and logical sequence of the text resulting from 
the individual authorship of one who has a sympa- 


thetic understanding of daily class room problems. 

Miss Gildemeister is recognized internationally as 
one of the foremost writers and lecturers of Educa- 
tional Methods and Topics—while her position in 
practical work especially qualifies her to ‘contribute 
this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or are just now 
taking up teaching you will find The Minnesota Course 
of Study and Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid 
in making your work successful and appreciated. 

We are confident that. you will consider this the 
most valuable book that you have seen on this stibject. 


In attractive Cloth Cover, $1.25 
In attractive Paper Cover, .75 
JONES &’ KROEGER CO., Publishers 


Winona, Minn. 














We have 


Public Speakers! i: 


Myer a — auditors nif Write for ——e ive 
Sct” Sonia Fobiag Ca Deg, Cacao 


BiG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 8x5 
feet, genuine banting, fast 
colors, full number stars, 
stripes sewed Sogesser. 
Given for selling sets 
Patriotic Post-Cards at 10c 
aset, Write for them. 


BLUINE MPG, CO., 468 MLLL Street, Concord Jet., Massachusetts 











| and the attention of an- oculist often 


Nurseries of Patriotism 


Now as never before it devolves upon 
the Grand Army of School ‘eachers in 
Free America to instill in the minds of 
their youthful charges just what Old 
Glory stands for. With so many of our 
boys giving their lives in defense of all 
that the founders of the American Re- 
public secured for all mankind, the 
Stars and Stripes should be displayed in 
every schoolroom. The flags of the Allies 
should be shown with them. Every son 
and daughter of liberty is proud of Persh- 
ing’s Crusaders and the fight they are 
waging for Righteousness and Freedom. 
They are battling under the colors so 
dear to loyal hearts, that the children of 
America shall not be made the pawns of 
a cruel autocracy to whom childhood is 
merely the gateway to slavery and op- 
pression. 

The Mail Order Flag Company of An- 
derson, Indiana, makes it easy. for every 
wideawake class in every school to se- 
cure without cost a large flag to fly over 
the schoolhouse or to wave from the top 
of the flagstaff in the yard. Not only 
that, but they have a plan that will en- 
able the scholars by the exertion of a 
little etfort in selling emblematic flag | 
and portrait buttons, to secure sets of | 
silk flags of the Allies for interior deco- 
ration. There are five of these beautiful 
flags, our own American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. For schools 
that have flags, oil process portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson, framed 
in gilt, are the rewards for selling 
these buttons. Every schoolroom in 
America to-day should be a generator of 
patriotism. No people on earth have a 
greater privilege or a greater responsi- 
bility than the teachers of children. 
Now is the time to increase the love of 
country within their young hearts. It 
is well to keep the home fires burning 
and it is: vitally essential that the flags 
that are typical of World Liberty should 
be exalted in every room that shelters 
loyal teachers and their young charges. 
The Mail Order Flag Company’s plan en- 
ables this to be done without expense. 


Dr. Henry P. Emerson, who has just 
retired from the position of Superintend- 
ent of the Buffalo, N. Y., schools has 
been for years one of the best known 
men in educational circles. He has. been 
connected with the Buffalo schools for 
forty-four years, having been appointed 
to a High School position in 1872. In 
1883 he became principal of the High 
School and ten years later became City 
Superintendent, which position he has 
since held. He tendered his resignation 
last December, but has retained the place 
until his successor could be chosen., He 
has been retired with a pension of ‘$800 a 
year, the maximum amount. allowed 
under the city charter. Dr. Emerson had 
contributed much more to the pension 
fund than the amount required to par- 
ticipate in its benefits, and the royalties 
on the Emerson-Bender téxt-books used 
in the schools of that city had also gone 
to the benefit of the fund. Dr. Emerson 
is seventy-one years old. 


The test standard,:by which all, pupils 
are classified, :and those who are shown 
to be below the average of the class of 
which they are members. given special 
attention, is being adopted by an increas- 
ing number of schools. With the data 
gathered, the retarded: children. are ex- 
amined for the cause of their deficiencies. 
Bad health and poor eyesight cause much 
of the inability of students to keep up 
with their classes. Through a course of 
physical training the health is improved 


places a retarded’ pupil on an even foot- 
ing with the average of the class. Many 
other ideas are devised in individual 
cases to overcome slight deficiencies 
which keep the pupil from doing ‘his 
best work. 





WAR OPENS 30,00 
GOV’T JOBS to ae. 


All teachers pase) ty! the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to d throughout the. entire country. 
The positions to be filled pee saan $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full 

hoseinterested should write immigdiately to Branklin 
Institute, Dept. T2419, Rochester, N for schedule 
showing all Sxamination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the tions open sane 
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“HOW I DID IT” 


A New 320-Page Book Giving the Most Helpful “Schoolroom 
Experiences” of Hundreds of Teachers 











OR nearly twenty years teachers of 
city, village and rural schools have 
sent to Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans clever devices to promote school- 





have evolved out of the exigency of the 
moment. These devices have been pub- 
lished in the journal every month under 
the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,’’ and the department has become 
one of the most popular in the magazine. 

We are continually receiving requests 
for back numbers of the magazine from 
subscribers who desire to avail them- 
selves of more of the helps which they 
find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ depart- 
ment, or who wish enlightenment on some particular subject 
which they know was presented in a previous number. 

Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book con- 
taining the most helpful of all the materia] that has appeared in 
this department. 

There is not a conceivable phase of school work that is not 
touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm of a teacher’s 
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? this book will be surprised when she examines it. 
: She will find a greater wealth of material than 
? ever before was contained in a volume of its size 
? and price. ‘The helps and devices in ‘‘Spelling’’ 








giving many sample saem ination uestions, w! 
Will be ecnt tree of che 4 





activities regarding which some help cannot be obtained by 


reference to “How I Did It.” 
\ 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 
and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 


Each of these topics clearly and.concisely states (in,her own language) 
how some teacher did some particular thing.in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘‘Help-One-Another Club’* of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

Let us emphasize the fact that the contents of ‘‘How I Did It”’ 
represent the strongest, best and most helpful of all. the material which has 
been published in the. ‘‘ Help-One-Another Club’’ department of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS during a period of several years. 

The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
given together with the number of topics treated in each: 


No. of Topics No. of Topics 


Treated ; Treated 
School Management .......:............. 60 Decoration and Art .................00.. 30 
ee «SEE GT eer ee OE ee oe 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
LANQUAGO *.. 5.056.400. ce eet etbecleawenee 61 . Domestic Science.......................... 10 
Geography ..:..................ccseccseeceeee 26 Manual} Training........................... 8 
Spelling ............... BOM ret ee MB PROMS oosiacs ci osctisier Adie sdcd ciate 20 
MIEN oso: Kes Sh eatin oacdeoos Be MPONBE soci ioe 37 
MERON S55 siow <5 sas vas ted aeipeOne a thoes 9 . Seat Work 2.50. ec 152 
UMBIIRD 085555252 ccs saceevs Saceatiord aes 42 Schoolroom Holidays .................... 64 
POG MOORO 55 6o556 55 nick ven sank oc Sovtaupneccerhs 26 Miscellaneous...............0:......0..000000 47 





Even the most sanguine teacher who orders 
“300 copies of ‘How I 
Did It’ sold in six days.” 
This is the report of one 


alone—forty-eight of them—are well worth the | of our agents. These 
price of the book. sales were made to 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the | teachers who examined 
thousand and one little problems which are con- the book, ized 
stantly arising in the schoolroom. It will make | . re ee x 
your work easier and at the same time enable you | '* value and bought it. 
to: obtain better results) YOU NEED THIS 











: BOOK and the cost is so small that you cannot afford to be withou it. - 


“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of 


: paper. It contains 320 pages and is as well made in every respect as books 


which‘are sold at much higher prices. i 
Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covere, 50 Cents Per Copy 
“How Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. (new or renewal) $1 90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 


Pr Order “How I Did It,” use it one month in 
Our Guarantee school and if you would prefer to have Saut 


money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 


34# for some other teacher to tell you how 
Why Wait “How I Did It” is before purchasing. it. ae 


it NOW and have the benefit of it throughout the school year. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Cco., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











room efficiency, which they themselves . 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These pe with answers reviewed 

carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 

teachers, Regents or Civil Serviee _ — 

Suunatiogs sure Books By ® if r ong 

l. a 

under the direct eerteriten of of Je dee Despont 

Late C: esi of Ed th for New York. 
WEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 

COM. DRAPER COMPLETE 

| Yrs. Exam. in 


Yrs. Exam. in 
rs. Exam. in 
















Questions in 


*Soluations given to all problema, 
Price of any one subject 25 ¢onts; an 


q, 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 coats 
for each enbjeci. 


BALL PUBLISHING oo 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Work. 


Drawing, 
‘Tracing. white paper 4'¢x6, 16c 
24 Drawing Cards, sets No. 1 and 2 
\ on white cardboard 3'¢x5\¢ set, 15¢ 
7 16 Kasy gig | Cards Bi4x5 6, 12¢ 
30 Busy Work Drawing Cards on 
assorted colored cardboard, 12c 
30 Number and Drawing cards on 
assorted colored cardboa 12c 
Sewing Cards. Sets No. ie 2, 3, 4, 12 
different designs in set.” Bet, "1% 
16 Easy Sewing Cards 844x5\4, 12 
26 Alphabet Letter Sewing Cards, cardboard 31g x3, 12c 
®) yd.skeins silkette, Red, Blue, Green, Pink. ske n 7c 
12 Construction Cards on heavy manila paper 6x8, 18 
12 Animal Cut Outs on heavy manila paper 4% x5‘ ‘4, 16c 
24 Silhouette #ictures on manila paper 8'4x5}4, 12c 
250 Alphabet Letter Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 14¢ 
180 Number, Sign Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 12c 
215 Sentence Builder Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 14c 
8 Sectional Animals on cardboard, size 5x7 in. box 15c 
8 Sectional Birds on cardboard, "size 5x7 in. box 15¢ 
10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 44x44 12c 
18 Weeving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 64x6% 16c 
Report cards for 9 months, white cardboard 414x7 8¢ 
100 Gummed Paper Stars, Hearts, Dots, Squares, with 
one color in box. TGold, Silver, Red Blue, Green, box 8c 
Catalogue of “entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Busy-Work, School Supplies, free to teachers. 
Address A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA, 


Supplies for School Busy 


82 Designs for Colo: 








No, 7 No, No. N825 
10k. rat ag 10k. Gol: # ol nok Geld as 50 
Ster, Silver 60c/14k. Gold $2.50) . 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


CHAS.S. STIFF 
CLASS PINS 


4 in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 

Plate, 15¢ each; $1.50 per doz. Sterling 

Silver, 30¢ each; $3.00 per doz. Medals and 

Badges for School, College and Music, also 

Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
NUFACTURED BY 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
1 Beekman St., New York. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size Giax10. § $2. Full direc- 


Target siges. ea 


Wine S ead D 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Anisterdam Avenue, nEW YORK 











No. 1102 

















Short-Story Writing 


oounes of forty lessons ry history, form, strge. 
A ture and writing 4 the i beenwal 4 taught by Br BE: 
One student writest — “Before 
‘oman's Home 
Sther’ loading’ moaziogs.” 


















The boys and girls will pass through our public schools but once. 
have no further chance. While they are under your care, acquaint them with the world’s most beautiful pictures, 


Unless we teach them NOW to love the beautiful, 


we shall 











The Small Size, 3x33, 


“Ihe Perv 


They cost only A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


For 20 or More ;-20 for 30 Cents; $1.50 per Hundred. Size 534x8. Postpaid. 
cost only Half-a-Cent Each for 50 or more 


ictures 













Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or More. 
Assorted As Desired. 


to Three-quarters-of-a-Cent Each for 40 or more; 
40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 
U. S. Carbons, $1.50. 


Order Now 


Artotypes, 90 Cents. 


On January 1, 1919, the price of the Small Size, 3x3}4, will be changed 










CATALOGUE— 64 - page 
catalogue of 1000 miniature 
illustrations, for a dime. 

[Please do not send for the 
catalogue without enclosing 
the dime. | 





ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Winship Teacher’s Agency, Boston, Mass. 


THE four “United States Carbons” I bought of The Perry Pictures Com- 
pany,—Stratford-on-Avon, A Reading from Homer, The Windmill, and 
Sir Galahad,—are all hung on the walls of my office. 
satisfactory, the tones showing well, and harmonizing admirably with the 
brown oak frames in which they have been placed. They have the appear- 
ance of pictures costing a far larger price, 

I want also to thank you for your assistance in selecting such suitable and 
appropriate subjects, and at the same time furnishing such beautiful pic- 
tures at a low price, 


They are exceedingly 












Send $1.50 for Sir Galahad 
Size 13{ x 26 








THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








The Teachers’ Woes 


They teach the kids to read and spell, 
Although they may not do it well. 

They find some tasks for small ones too, 
For idleness will never do; 

They settle quarrels and stop the fights 
And see that each one has his rights. 
They sweep the floor and clean the room 
With what was once a sure-enough broom. 
They wipe the dust from desks and 
shelves 

And sometimes stop to dust themselves. 


They bring the wood and build the fire 
And burn so much they rouse the ire 
Of District Daddies wise and thrifty, 
Who can not stand for methods shifty. 
They bind up wounds and dig out slivers, 
The while adown their backs the shivers 
Run in courses wild and awful, 

And they think thoughts that are un- 
lawful. 

They counsel here and punish there 

In constant struggle to be fair. 

They work to cultivate young minds 

Of which there truly are many kinds; 
They work until they nearly faint 

To stir a thought in minds that ain’t. 
They scothe the wrath of parents wild 
Who: Leg that they ’ve abused ‘‘my 
child.’’ 


They wrap the children up at night 
And send them home at candle light; 
‘They cultivate all social graces 

In order to adorn their places. 

They study through their Jeisure hours 
To bolster up their flagging powers. 

In short, to bring this to an end, 

They must be teacher, guardian, friend, 
Philosopher, doctor, a.id police 

Till matrimony brings release, 

And to escape from fate so dire 

They jump from spider into fire. 

—C. B. Stanley. 





The first normal school established in 
America was a private institution. It 
was founded in 1828 at Concord Corners, 
Vermont. Its highest enrollment of stu- 
dents at any one time, was probably not 
over one hundred. The first public State 
normal school in the United States was 
established at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
in 1889. Assembled in the recitation 
room of the normal school building were 
the august visitors of the school with the 
newly elected principal, and before them 
sat three timid girls to be examined and 
enrolled as the first pupils. ‘he first 

uarter closed with twelve students. In 
the fall a model school was conducted 
with thirty-three pupils. 


30,000 Teachers Wanted — 
U.S. Gov't Jobs. $100 te $150 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men. called to the colors, has opened up 
thousaads of clerical positions at Washington, D. C. 








towomen. These include many wonderful clerical op- 
, portunities for teachers at big pay. 

We ativise all rea coe who are interested, to immed- 
eselywcitete Feaabils nstitute, Dep’t T244, Rochester, 
iN. Y., for fall list of U. 8. Governmént positions now 
open toyou and for free book describing these positions. 


The National Security League states | 
that more than 200,000 public schoo! | 
teachers in all parts of the country have 
been reached in its nation-wide system 
of practical instruction in patriotic edu- 
cation through the ‘‘Teachers’ Platts- 
burgs’’ being conducted at teachers’ 
summer schools in practically every 
State in the Union. Some of the most 
important educators in the country have 
been engaged in this work, which is de- 
signed, in addition to giving the exact 
information on the causes of the war, 
toward creating a more responsive 
American citizenship through permanent 
patriotic instruction in the public schools. 


The nationalization of education, as a 
part of its war-modification, is a prob- 
lem pressing for solution. It must be 
evident to all thinking people that pub- 
lic education should have the dignity, 
power, and prestige that come from na- 
tional recognition. But it is also clearly 
necessary to preserve a proper balance 
between national and local authority in 
the administration of educational affairs. 
—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Colorado 
State Superintendent Public Instruction 
and Retiring President N. BE. A. 





Out of the spirit of our patriotism in 
war savings let us also coin a new 
phrase—the patriotism of peace—sav- 
ings. ‘Thrift will win the war, and after 
the days of bloodshed are over the na- 

















DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 


E will furnish you with 
standard U.S. Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., 
made of finest bunting, having sewed stripes, 
suitable 


GUARANTEED NOT 


It will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon 
at once. 
Lapel Pins, which your pupils and their friends 
will prize highly. 
qoerpuris can easily sell them for 10 cents each. 
Send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
send this beautiful school 
flag to you, all charges / MecULLOCH BROS., 


prepaid. 
It will not cost you / Dept. A, Roc hester, N.Y, 
one penny. Your pu- 


pilsand their friends 
will be delighted. / 


You will show your pe PRP py ee F 
Americanism. It / 

.is surprisingly Mailing Address ..cseceeekes 
easy to sell the / 

en OR! Saree Behoolsssssocseee 
your pup! Is / Nore:—If you want two Flags, 
about it. / ask for 100 pins 



















FREE 
SCHOOL| 
FLAGS !) 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER? 


IT SHOULD. 





a large 










use and 
OR (RUN, 


or out-door 


TO FADE 


for in-door 









We will send you 50 Emblematie Flag 





e make nocharge for these, 






















Send me pins 



















tions will bind up their wounds through 
thrift. Through thrift alone can the re 
building come—the rebuilding of Amer- 
ica—the rebuilding of the world. In 


—which, let us hope, will mark the end 


one fact above all of the rest: the typi- 
cal ‘‘best teacher,’’ in the opinion of 





; ® Po 2x3 feet...$1.50 | 5x8 feet....6.00 
peace or war, thrift is the strong right rend fect... 2.25 | 6x10 feats. ha 
arm of ¢ivilization. Through it we have E feet oe oe lienin deen 

° * 5 ‘eet... i] ) ee lis 

made splendid progress in the year of pe . 
. as > P Three smantlest sizes have 1, 2 or 3 

our belligerency. Through thrift vic- stars sewed on, Larger sizes, any 
tory will come to us—victory and peace pacer of ene cowed oe 
spaces always provided for more star Loose stars, 60¢ 


of all war for all time.—S. W. Straus, | ’”™ ee. thanat near 
. . . E> * .-& 4 v 5, “?: . ou 
President of American Society for Thrift, U.S. FLAGS Sewed Stars and Biri 
New York. 2x3 {ts...8 26 4x6 eee axid tts. $12.09 
bee A een tte 2x4 ft. 5 | 6x8 +++ $6.00 x) $175 
: 3x5 ft..+-$3.25 | 6x10 ft...-$8.00 | 12x18 ft oo 24,00 
The members of a certain college fresh- | “Neyer buy 2 flag before you seo a Bull Dog. Wewill 
man class in composition have recently | mail any size Bull Dog Flag to any Gere +, school, lodge, OF 
iti Me o sted coneern for examination or comparison with other 
been writing some very frank, and there- | mld copecrn for exit via insunod parcel post 
fore very interesting, themes on **My | ~ aii, service Bannern—all sizes made to order, 
Best Teacher.’’ These themes reveal | uso. Brackets—with seven assorted flags, $1.50: 


Quaker City Flag Co., Good flags, 7 S.10th St., Phila.,Pa. 


edt FLAGS 


Honor K olls—spaces 






sO DOG BUNTING—Best for Wear, 








for 28 n ames, $1.00. 
























these young men and young women, was 








so tremendously interested in them and 
in what she was teaching that she was 
never grouchy. A child retains a life- 
long hatred of a grouchy teacher.— West 
Virginia School Journal. 


Money Writing tor 





Pree Eris 


2 


packages. 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 246 Causeway St., Boston, Mass, 


m 





| USE SERVICE. STAMPS 


Put up in attractive envelope in one, two, 


















or three stars (state which you want) with 
free Catalog of Unique Cards and Novel- 
ties for all those in service. Show toall 
the world your pride by using Chase Ser 
vice Stamps on all your correspondence and 





100 for 10¢ at all the better Dealers 





























There is a big 
ag es demand today } | 
for short stories, 
shins Tae bored pare, cate see oe WEAR A SERVICE FLAG PIN 
Ae h membe family fighting 
ity a guns! hae uci yf miihagter for ch mares of feat larly ees 
tae wa jon about et ales ot cles ot the Finengt in: plate 25¢ each, Fn dm clase pine PRO. Gand tor 
roduct ohare ited t Don't doz, Catalog of beautiful class p 
lone this Ww H it today. METAL ARTS COMPANY 
Nooster Inctiute Story Dept. a | No 4€9 73 South Avenue, Rochester, WN. Y. 
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Who 





OW is the time to think about it. 

Winter is approaching, with its colds, chills and fevers, 
its lagrippe and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also 
its long list of Accident possibilities. 

In one school last winter, one-fourth of the teachers 
were ill at the same time—each one burdened with excessive ex- 





An Illinois Teacher Writes : 


*“| have read many times of the T. C. U., but in my 
five years of teaching I have never missed a day on 
account of illness, therefore did not think seriously 
of joining But I was under quarantine for five 
weeks with the scarlet fever, and 1 then wished 
many times that | were a member of the T. C. U.”’ 





























The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is the only institution of 
its kind in the world. It is the National Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers. It was projected and organized, 
and is now conducted, by people who have had a 
long experience in teaching. It is the one pro- 
tective agency of the profession. 


The T. C. U. makes a business of pro- 
tecting your income and savings— 
by guaranteeing you a fixed income any 
month during the year that- you are 
sick, injured or quarantined. Its long 
record of prompt liberal payment of 
claims is a matter of history—estab- 
lished to your entire satisfaction 
by hundreds of letters from 
grateful teachers whose sal- 
aries we have saved and 
whose expenses dur- 
ing misfortune we 


have helped to 


The National Protective 
Organization for Teachers 


401 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Iam a teacher and I 
am interested in knowing 
about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever) 


TO 


ill Pay The Doctor ,The Nurse? 
and The Board Bill=When Youre Sick. 





A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 


T.-C. U. will do for you. 








i 
i\ iN 


\ 








~ 


penses on account of Sickness, and at the same time turning her 
salary over to a substitute—when she needed it most. 

In one high school last winter three teachers suffered 
broken limbs caused by slipping on icy streets. 

Thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of quarantine. 





A Missouri Teacher Writes : 

“I have found the T. C. U. to be much cheaper than 
any other accident insurance company, besides it of- 
fers more and under more circumstances than any 
other policy I have ever seen, The greatest differ- 
ence (as I have found) is that it will pay exactly what 
it promises without hesitation or delay, and it is really 
and truly a teacher’s friend when in need.’”’ 


Mr. F. A. Owen has said: “The plan of the T. C. U. is ideal. 
Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in the event of Sickness, 


Quarantine or Accident.” Dr. Winship says: “The T. C. U. 
offers teachers a noble opportunity . 
This Is When a 


for financial protection and for 
T. C. U. Check Looks Good 


provision for emergencies.” 











Thousands of teachers, by enrolling 
in the T. C. U., have realized. peace 
of mind and certainty of income. 
You are equally entitled to this protec- 
tion. Send your name and address 
for complete information as to what the 





A Pennsylvania Teacher Writes: 


“I thank you for your prompt settlement of my 
elaim for benefits due me on account of my recent 
illness. I shall always be ready to say a good word 
for the T. C, U. It is good to feel that there is 
something coming in to help pay the bills when one 
is down sick. I wish you lots of success.”’ 


Are You a T. C. U.? pe 














- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. 


401 T. C. U. Building, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








were: — 








If you have not already done so, stand up for America, its educators, and yourself, by enrolling in the National Education Association. 
rabtree, Sec’y, 1400 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.~ . he in opti ails 


Write J. W. 
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i - DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP A 


_yust powers are derived from the consent of the 


| arable; established upon those principles of freedom, e- 





| flag: and to defend it against al/ enemies. 














/! beheve ir the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people by the people for the people; whose 


governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union one and insep- 


guality, justice, and humanity, for which American patrr- 
ots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

/ therefore believe it 1s my duty to my country to love It; 
to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 


i, 
hgh 


Wilham Tyler Fage | ee 














. PATRIOTIC POSTER 


(To be mounted and hung where pupils may easily read and memorize it.) 
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MARTHA FELLER KING 








SEPTE/IBER PAPER CUTTING DESIGN 
|_SY FOLDING THE PAPER SEVERAL TIMES, THE UNIT IIAY BE REPEATED FOR A BORDER 








Stories in Everyday Manners for Telling or Reading 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY, Author of ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘For the Story Teller,’’ ‘‘Tell Me Another Story,’’ etc. 


Getting Acquainted 


~fCHOOL has begun again! You 

4 like the new classroom, the 
“W new teacher, and the fresh 
new school books. There is 
something else new, though, 
: for you to think about. The 
house next door that has been empty all 
summer is now occupied. A new family 
moved in, the first of September. You don’t 
know the boy And girl in the family; none 
of the neighborhood children know them, 
either. 

Last year you might have walked right 
past the front gate of the house next door 
where your stranger boy and girl neighbor 
stand, looking in a rather lonesome way 
down the street toward the schoolhouse, 
This September, though, you are going to 
try to put yourselves in the places of these 
children, and think how alone and strange 
they feel. You are going to do something, 
too—play that you ure grown up, and be very 
kind by going to call on these new neighbors 
of yours. 

*‘But boys and girls don’t make formal 
calls,’’ you say. ‘‘We don’t know how to 
do it, or what to say.’’ 

Don’t feel that way about it, and don’t 
worry about the need of being:formal. It is 
only a friendly, neighborly call that you are 
going to make, just as your mother, also, 
will be friendly and neighborly soon and go 
to see the new children’s mother, so as to 
make her feel at home in your town. 

Saturday afternoon will be a good time 
for you to go to see your neighbors. Don’t 
feel that you have to wear your best clothes; 
theirs may not be unpacked yet, and it would 
make them feel uncomfortable if you were 
dressed up. Go over in your play clothes, 





3 just as if this boy and girl had always lived 


in the house next door. Open the gate and 
go straight up to the front door, 

““‘My name is-Dorothy,’’ you will say first, 
or ‘‘Harold.’’ ‘‘I live just the other side of 


: the fence from you, and I have come over to 
- welcome you to our neighborhood and to get 


» acquainted with vou.’’ 


Oh, how the eyes of your strange neigh- 
bors will shine! They will be so glad to see 
you. No one will feel stiff in the least, and 
before you know it you will be looking at the 
puppy that the next door children brought in 
a basket fifty miles on the train. You will 
be trying their games, and advising them as 
to the best place in the yard for the boy to 
build a dog house, 

You will have a great deal to talk about 
and to tell the children about your town. 
They will want to know where the park, the 
picnic grounds, the nut grove, the free li- 
brary, and the best stores are. You will 
want to tell them, too, if there is a Boy Scout 
troop, a Junior Red Cross Chapter, or a Camp 
Fire Circle in the town. They may have be- 
longed to one of these in their home town 
and would like to join here. You can tell 
them where you go to Sunday School and ask 
if they. would like to have you take them 
with you. 

And, most helpful of all, you will tell the 
new boy and girl next door, just as you finish 
your call, that you will stop for them on 
Monday morning and take them to school 
with you. 

Perhaps you don’t remember your own first 
day in a new school, but it is usually a hard 
day indeed for a boy or girl. They don’t 
know which teacher to enroll with, or where 
to find the principal’s office, or what facts 
about their old school their mother should 
write down before they leave home. You 
know all this, though, and you are going to 
make that first day in school ah easy one for 
the new children who live next door. 

Call for them early enough on Monday 
morning so that you will have time to tell 
their mother what she must write in the note 
they carry with them so that they will be 
properly enrolled. Your mother, or your 
own teacher, will tell you this the Friday 
before. 

On the way to school you will meet some 
of your friends, and you will want to intro- 
duce the new boy and girl to them. This 
will be: helpful in. two ways. It will give 
you a chance to get used to going through an 





introduction in just the most polite way, and 
it will give the strangers some new friends 
and so help them to feel at home. 

Your friend Bob cymes down the street 
and says ‘‘Hello’’ to you, raising his hat at 
the same time. Present the little girl to him 
first. 

‘‘Bob, this is Janet Barnes who has come 
to live in the house next door to me,’’ you 


willsay. Then, turning to her, ‘‘Janet, this © 


is my friend, Bob Dean.’’ 

Present the new boy, Donald, in the same 
way next. Bob will raise his hat again to 
Janet, and shake hands with Donald. After 
that, all four of you will know each other 
and can go on to school together, 

When you reach the school building Bob 
will show Donald the boys’ entrance and you 
can show Janet the entrance. where the girls 
form in line to march in when the bell rings. 


‘Then take Janet and Donald to the front 


door and ring the door bell, for you are go- 
ing to take them in early, and to the office 
of the principal to be enrolled as new 
scholars. 

Won’t the principal be happily surprised 


‘to have you introduce the new children to 


her just as politely as you presented them 
to your friend Bob! You do not find it one 
bit difficult, for you have learned how to do 
it. When she has looked over the paper they 
brought from home telling their full names, 
ages, the last town and last school they left, 
and their former grade, she will probably ask 
you to show Janet and Donald the way to 
their new classrooms. You know the teach- 
ers in the rooms, and so you are able to in- 
troduce the new pupils to them. 

There goes the last bell! You have just 
time to slip into your own classroom and get 
ready for the day. But as you take out your 
books, you see, too, Janet’s and Donald’s 
happiness because you have been so kind to 
them. You make a discovery, too. You have 
learned a lesson that isn’t to be found in any 
of your'school books: _ The books don’t teach 
manners. One has to practice them. You 
have learned the first lesson in manners, 
though, just through trying to be neighborly. 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted, it may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall . 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese’ Rice faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two 12*3° and 
two 1249%3” Strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. fount the colored 
tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. | 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


BY A. M. JOHNSON 





OR several years a good-na- 4 
tured but very earnest con- 
troversy has been conducted 
as to who originated Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club work. Up to 
the present time there are 
some twenty entries in the 
contest, with honors’ about 
even, Mississippi and Illinois 
having some slight advantage 
because of better publicity 
work. Each has proof positive 
and could easily convince both 
judge and jury of public 
opinion, providing the other 
nineteen did not  interpose 
their claims. If club work 
consists of giving prizes to 
boys and girls, then the man 
from Ohio has some very defi- 
nite claims for recognition. If 
planting potatoes is the object, 
a former Indian school super- 
visor must be considered. Asa 
matter of fact, club work, like 
Topsy, ‘‘jest growed.’’ The 
real ‘‘father’’ of the movement 
is O. H. Benson of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Out of deference to the twenty active claim- 
ants, call him ‘‘stepfather’’ if you wish. 
*“O. H.,’’ as he is affectionately called by 
those who know him best, will not object, 
for he has never claimed parentage of the 
movement, except by udoption. He is too 
busy doing club work and developing it to 
its fullest possibilities to concern himself 
with that which has passed. 
The evolution of the club idea from the 
little one-day exhibition contest of a decade 
ago to the present all-year-round activity has 
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Myrtie Hardin, of Tennessee, Once a Club Member, 
Now 2 Salaried Club Lender 





The Day of the County Club Leader Has Come, and It Promises Fair Weather 


for the Club Work of the Future 


been rapid. The successful club leader now 
works in a yearly cycle, and in January 
knows in a general way what is on the pro- 
gram for the following November. In the 
crop production work the winter months are 
utilized in a study of the- work of the pre- 
vious season, seed ‘selection, training of 


judging and demonstration teams, and a gen- — 


eral realignment to strengthen the organiza- 
tion. In the animal club lines there is no 
off season. Poultry club members give as 
close attention to their flocks in the winter 
as during the summer months. Successful 
leaders have long since learned: that better 
results are secured by continued interest than 
where a new organization is established each 


spring. Achievement days, club camps, fes- . 


tivals and pageants, and exhibit, judging, 
and demonstration team work, all contribute 
to the yearly cycle in a well-organized club. 
The local club leader no longer has to blaze 


* his own trail in the conduct of these enter- 


prises. 

Five years ago the club work idea tended 
almost entirely toward individualism. The 
club member was the big thing. We talked 
of state and national championships as the 
ultimate aim of every member, and uncon- 
sciously perhaps centered our activities upon 
those who displayed the greatest aptitude, 
in the hope that our local organization could 
boast of one of these youthful celebrities. We 
still work with the individual, but relative 
values have become better recognized. The 
club group, either community or county, is 
the real unit. It is the club with a-high av- 
erage of results that now attracts attention. 


The wise leader knows that. the strength of’ 


his club depends upon his skill in developing 
its weaker members, and his greatest efforts 


i are therefore directed toward 
this end. The sheep club 
member who knows least about 
sheep receives the maximum 
attention, in order that the 
club average may be raised. 
Teamwork is as necessary inh 
club effort as it is in school 
sporting activities, and while 
individual stars are not over- 
looked the tendency to-day is to 
concentrate on raising the aver- 
age of the club by strength- 
ening the weaker units. 

* Not so long ago.a club fair 
consisted solely of rows of jars 
of home-canned food products, 
ears of corn, pens of poultry, 
and exhibits of other club 
products, which were awarded 
vari-colored ribbons. These 
*‘still’’ exhibits are well worth 
while, and continue an im- 
portant part of club fair activi- 
ties, but the biggest thing in 
this line to-day is the dem- 
onstration team. Mr. Benson 
contends that the birds in a 
poultry exhibit are more elated 
at getting back to the freedom of their own 
yard than they are in carrying off blue rib- 
bons, but that personal competition in demon- 
stration teamwork has a decidedly stimulat- 
ing effect upon the members of the team and 
upon the local club organization. The pre- 
liminary training of the club members pend- 
ing the selection of the team is a splendid 
stimulator and educator, the poise and self- 
confidence gained by the individuals of the 
competing teams is worth while, and the dis- 
semination of the information imparted to 
the members by the local leaders is considered 
by those ‘‘in the know’’ as being one of the 
big fields of club work of the future, and a 
very effective method of extending worth- 
while information to the general public. 

A very interesting sidelight on club work 
development may be seen in the employment, 
on salary, of county club leaders who have 
risen from the ranks. Carl Morrice, Corn 
Club champion for Michigan in 1915, is now 
employed on salary as club leader in Ottawa 
county. James Spadea, of Massachusetts, 
whose garden club work of last season made 
him a national figure in club work, is now a 
salaried club leader in his community. 








‘Myrtie Hardin, winner of prizes and cham- 


pionships without number, has been working 
on.salary in Tennessee for several years. 
Eloise Parsons has been appointed an Assis- 
tant State Club Leader in Iowa, where she 
is imparting her practical knowledge of can- 
ning to the members who have grown into 
the work since she established her reputation 
as a club canner. Each succeeding season 
will find a greater fumber of such leaders, 
for, other things being equal, the worker who 
knows his organization from the days when 
he was a club member will secure the great- 
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Community Canning and Drying Plants are Compara- 
tively New and Had Their Beginning in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Canning Club Work 


est results. The club 
member of to-day is the 
potential state club leader 
of to-morrow. 

Supervision has always 
been one of the big prob- 
lems, because such leader- 
ship, due to lack of funds, 
was of necessity voluntary, 
and, while surprisingly 
efficient, nevertheless these 
leaders contributed their 
efforts without other com- 
pensation than the sense of 
a duty well done, and few 
could afford to neglect their 
own affairs in the interest. 
of the county organization. 
An increased appropriation 
through war emergency 
funds has changed this, 
however, and county leaders 
are being appointed as fast as 
competent individuals can be 
selected. Last spring, in a 
period of less than six weeks, over six hun- 
dred leaders were employed on salary, and 
the total number of salaried club leaders in 
the northern and western states alone, on 
June 30, was considerably in excess of 
twelve hundred. 

There is a saying among field workers in 
club activities that if you want a thing done 
well tell Benson it can’t bedone. It matters 
not whether the thing desired is great or 
small, if it is necessary or desirable he gen- 
erally finds a way to accomplish it. Perhaps 
the greatest illustration of this is club work 
itself. Five years ago many leaders of young 
people smiled at club work, called it a fad, 
a temporary thing without permanent founda- 
tion, and insisted it would soon be buried in 
the educational potter’s field. They over- 
looked the fact that no other educational pro- 
gram secures as great results with as small 
expenditure. It cost seventy-four cents per 
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member enrolled last year. The cost per 
member voluntarily completing the season 
was $2.08, while the production value for 
these same members averaged $21.89. 
They insisted that club work was not 
adaptable to varying local conditions, but 
last year sixty-nine per cent of the coun- 
ties were organized for club work. It 
was maintained that boys and girls would 
not continue voluntarily in the work year 
after year, but the contrary has been 
proved. Those who insisted that club 
work was temporary failed to take into 
account the personal element, and, what 
is probably as important as anything, 
they did not correctly measure Benson. 
Not so many years ago home canning 
seemed destined to become one of the lost 
arts of housewifery. Mr. Benson in de- 
veloping his one-period cold pack canning 
method for the benefit of the boys and 
girls in home canning club work has 
changed this, and created a_ veritable 
spring drive in home canning each season 
which must be disconcerting to our ene- 
mies across the seas and the enemy para- 
sites within our borders. Last seuson 





The Club Exhibit Will Always Remain an Important Consideration 


eight hundred 
fifty million 
quarts of food- 
stuffs were 
canned in the 
homes of this 
country, which 
released an equal 
amount of com- 
mercially canned 
foods for ship- 
ment abroad. 
There is n’t a 
hamlet in this 
nation whose 
housewives have 
not heard of 
Benson and home 
canning. Hund- 
reds of men have 
made national 
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reputations on achievements less great, and 
yet this is an incidental sideline with him, 
developed in order that club work might 
be made more efficient. 

As a war program, club work has been 
wonderfully successful. A1] club projects are 
based upon food production, and with the 
splendid working organization which Mr. 
Benson has developed it is a comparatively 
simple matter to secure results in any new 
club project which the nation’s needs de- 
mand. The exceeding flexibility of the club 
idea made it possible for four hundred 
fifty thousand members to do something really 
worth while last season. They produced close 
to four million dollars’ worth of foodstuffs, 
of which a high percentage was held for win- 
ter use. In:the canning club work alone a 
million and a half quarts of fruits and veg- 
etables were stored away against the day of 
blizzards and freightembargoes. Three hun- 
dred twenty-five thousand bushels of war 
potatoes were reported to the State Club Lead- 
ers, while garden club members fell just 
$32.32 short of a million dollar production, 
They produced twenty-eight thousand tons 
of sugar beets to help Mr. Hoover solve the 
sugar sittation. If you find 
it difficult to form a mental 
picture of sugar beets in this 
quantity, picture them in 
terms of coal—five hundred 
sixty carloads of fifty tons 
each. 

Club members are not of 
sufficient age for active ser- 
vice abroad but, figuratively 
speaking, there is a service 
flag hanging from the home 
of each of the four hundred 
fifty thousand members; for 
they are performing a patri- 
otic and much-needed service 
for country and humanity by 
increasing and conserving 
the food supply, and in the 
doing, huve, in the words 


of Mr. Benson, ‘‘conse- 
crated their heads, their 
hearts, their hands, and 


their health to help win the 
world war for world peace. ’’ 
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A Club Work Exhibit of Value to the Entire Community 
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Teaching Sanitation and Hygiene 


BY EUNICE lL. 


j Gd fe *# and Hygiene to my first three 
grades?’’ The question is 
brought to me often by young 
rural teachers. Ialways sug- 
gest dramatization as one 
means, and the next question is, ‘‘What shall 
we dramatize ’?’’ Perhaps a list of little plays 
I have used may help some young teacher. 

After a few talks with the children about 
the danger of a common drinking cup, one 
day I told the story of anewtown pump. I 
told of its joy at the prospect of helping so 
many people; of its pleasure in the new cup 
chained to its side; of its gladness when a 
tired-looking, sick man, with hollow chest, 
sunken eyes, and racking cough came and 
quenched his thirst; then of its hope that 
some one would come and disinfect the cup 
by scalding it, but no one came. I told of 
its distress when a schoolboy took the cup 
and drank. Then cameadusty, dirty tramp; 
after him came a woman who gave her little 
baby girl adrink from the cup; thena young 
woman whose cheeks were flushed with fever. 
At last a business man came who carried in 
his pocket a small drinking cup. The pump 
was glad, and wished that it might tell 
everyone to carry his own cup. My class is 
small, so I used as many characters in the 
story as there were children in the class. 

Let four or five play they are a family, 
father, mother, and children. Each decides 
what he will read during the evening they 
are spending together. They then gather 
around the lamp in such a way that the light 
falls upon the book, not upon the eyes. I 
use books from the library that the children 
have already read, so there may be conver- 
sation about the books while the family are 
getting settled. Presently the mother sug- 
gests that it is time the children are in bed. 
The children rise, close their books, bid their 
parents good-night, and go to their seats. 
The parents soon follow. 

The children play they are getting up in 
the morning. They stretch thoroughly, take 
five deep breaths, take a drink of water, then 
pretend to wash and comb, and clean their 
teeth. 

After studying the care of the bedroom, 
let a little girl place the school doll in its bed. 
First she must undress the doll and put on its 
nightdress; she must lay the baby on its 
right side or on its back, so that the heart 
may not be crowded; she must use only a 
very small pillow; she must see that the child 
is warm enough, but that the room is well 
ventilated. 





In connection with the study of the care of: 


the bedroom, another day, a little mother 
comes to the front of the room with her fret- 
ful baby doll. A kind old neighbor calls. 
The conversation brings out the fact that the 
baby has been sleeping in aclosed room; the 
mother was afraid to open the windows for 
fear the baby might take cold. The kind old 
neighbor explains why the bedroom windows 
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should be opened. The mother promises that 
they shall be in the future. 

Another sick baby play. . The mother sends 
for the doctor. He feels the baby’s pulse, 
looks at its tongue, takes its temperature, 
and says that the baby has typhoid fever. 
He analyzes the water and finds it impure. 

In another typhoid fever case the doctor 
found the water pure, but traced the disease 
to the flies, which carried germs from a sick 
neighbor, 

Along temperance lines many stories sug- 
gest dramatization. I use the familiar story 
of the two Japanese soldiers who were 
wounded in battle, one through one lung, the 
other through both lungs. First comes the 
battle, using the entire class. The two 
wounded soldiers are carried from the field. 
The nurse and doctor care. for them both, 
speaking of the seriousness of the wound 
through two lungs. Soon the worse wounded 
soldier is much improved, and is sent home 
by the doctor. The man wounded in one lung 
inquires why he mends soslowly. The phy- 
sician explains that intemperance and the use 
of tobacco have made it impossible for his 
wound to heal quickly. The man wounded 
through both lungs never used tobacco or 
alcohol. 

Sir John Franklin was lost in the great ice 
fields of the Arctic regions. Brave men of- 
fered to try to find him. A plentiful supply 
of whiskey, gin, and brandy was put on the 
ship for the use of the men. All safely 
reached the land of iceandsnow. A ‘‘night- 
cap,’’ as they called it, was served out to 
each one as he was huddled up in the skin - 
bag that served for his bed and blankets. 
The men almost froze to death. By the use 
of the field glass they saw something away 
across a great ice field, that might be either 
the lost ship or the homes of the lost men. 
A little band of sailors tnied to cross the ice 
field to investigate. It was very rough, hard 
walking, and the grog-barrel had to be left 
behind. The men feared they would freeze 
without grog to keep the cold out; but when 
morning came man after man confessed he 
had been warmer than usual that night. So 
other men tried to do without the drink, and 
at last almost all gave it up, because they 
were warmer without it. 

A young man went into a shop and said 
to the shopkeeper, ‘‘Give us a drink of your 
best liquor.’’ The shopkeeper filled the 
glass and gave it to him. A strange look 
came over the drunkard’s face as he drank. 
‘‘What is the matter ?’’ asked the shopkeep- 
er; “‘isn’t it all right?’’ ‘‘Yes, it is good,’’ 
said the drunkard, ‘‘but what is it? It 
doesn’t taste very strong.’’ ‘“‘It is just 
what you asked for—the best liquor in the 
shop,’’ said the shopkeeper. ‘‘It is cold 
water. I left off selling strong drink some 
time ago. So you have saved your money, 
and you will feel better for it afterward.’’ 
The toper replied, ‘‘Well, this is a regular 
take-in; but if you do not charge anything 
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TAYLOR, Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Rio Grande College 


for this liquor, I believe I will be your cus- 
tomer and see if I can get rid of this head- 
ache and these sore eyes. ’’ 

For lessons in cleanliness the familiar 
story of the Pig Brother, as told by Sara 
Cone Bryant, makes a most excellent play. 

Jim and May were playing in the hayfield. 
The haymakers sat down under a tree to eat 
their dinners. The little boy took up the 
scythe to try his hand at mowing. Little 
Mary came too near, and received a cut with 
the sharp scythe just above the ankle. She 
fell with a scream. There was no time to 
run for help; the men were too far away. 
The blood was coming fast, and little Jim 
knew May must have help atonce. The blood 
was red, and was coming out in little jerks. 
The brother knew what to do. Off came his 
necktie, and round the leg he bound it, close 
to the wound, but on the heart side. The 
blood stopped flowing, and May was saved. 
Then he called to the haymakers, who carried 
May to the house. 

A child touched poison vine and was 
poisoned. She showed her hand to her mother. 
The mother put copperas on the hand, and 
then explained to the child how to tell 
poison ivy. 

An Indian chief took his little son to the 
woods. He showed him two kinds of ivy. 
He explained that. the one with five leaves 
was reaching out his five fingers to shake 
hands with the boy, because the five-leaved 
ivy is friendly. The one with three leaves 
isunfriendly. He explains how the juice 
of the plant will get on the body, and the 
effect it will have. 

To emphasize the wonderful siecheuiend of 
the parts of the body, let the children play 
the old story of the boy who thought he was 
poor. His father tried to get him to puta 
price upon his eyes, ears, hands, feet, ete. 
The boy refused to sell, telling each time 
how necessary that part of the body is. 

A little boy did not like to wash his hands. 
He said he wished he had nohands. He 
slept, and in his dream a fairy came and took 
away his hands. He tried to feed himself, 
to dress, to reach an apple from a tree, to 
pluck a pretty flower, etc. When he awoke 
he ‘looked at his hands gratefully, and ran 
to wash them at once. 

A child played she passed in front of an 
open grate, and her dress caught fire. She 
caught up a coat or rug, and wrapped it 
quickly about her, at the same time throwing 
herself on the floor and rolling out the 
flames, 

Two children were walking to school on a 
very cold day. The little girl began to cry 
with the cold. Her sister showed her how 
to breathe deeply, and so warm her body and 
keep her from shivering. 

Two little mothers discuss the value of 
vaccination, each telling why she is going to 
have her child vaccinated. 

Many lessons in first aid to the injured 
may be dramatized with good-results. | 
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Jointed Cat Paper Toy 


Carbon or hectographed copies of the pattern of the cat may be made on heavy gray or brown construction paper and given to pupils to outline, cut, 
and join. The markings are black, the eye is yellow, and the bow is scarlet. Join as shown, using round-headed paper-fasteners inasmall size. An 
attractive border showing the cat in different poses may easily be made by mounting the children’s finished work along the top of the blackboard. 
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Correct English in Primary Grades 


BY WALTER BARNES, Head of Department of English, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


SEHHE problems connected with 
| the question of Correctness in 
Language in the primary 
grades are so badly tangled 
4 with other language problems 
’ that it is doubtful if I can 
isolate Correctness from these other prob- 
lems. Anyone who has played the old-time 
game of jackstraws knows how difficult it is 
to take out one stick from the heap of sticks 
without disturbing some of the others. Yet 
this is precisely the task to which I must ad- 
dress myself. 

Assuredly no discussion of methods can be 
satisfactory that does not begin by paying 
due heed to the children to be taught: to 
their attitudes, experiences, biases, and 
points of view. We shall begin, then, by 
considering what the children think about 
language correctness and what are their nat- 
ural reactions to our teaching. This is but 
the beginning of the matter, however; in 
subsequent articles I expect to set forth the 
aspects of language material with a view of 
determining just what is correct language, 
to discuss the proper attitude of the teacher 
toward language training, and finally to pre- 
sent the outlines of the method. It will be 
kept in mind,’ therefore, that while in this 
first article I may seem to consider the ques- 
tion only from the child’s standpoint, and 
may seem to be a special pleader for him, 
this is by no means the final word in the 
matter. IfIstatecertain propositions some- 
what positively and insist upon our regard- 
ing the child’s attitude, this is only because 

-I have seen so many blunders in teaching 
primary language due to our failure to ap- 
preciate his attitude. 

Most young children are serenely indiffer- 
ent to correctness in their language, oral and 
written; this is the first significant fact one 
stumbles upon when he enters the child’s 
world. Children realize what we teachers so 
often ignore, that language is primarily a 
means of communicating our ideas to others, 
and that correctness is seldom necessary to 
the clear and adequate communication of our 
ideas. He knows—no matter what teacher 
says—that he can reveal his thought quite 
as clearly with, ‘‘I ain’t got no pencil’’ as 
with, ‘‘I havenopencil.’’ He knows that he 
ean say ‘‘git’’ instead of ‘‘get;’’ can use 
‘earn’’ for ‘‘teach,’’ misspell ‘‘business, ’’ 
and mispronounce , ‘‘catch’’ without impair- 
ing the effectiveness of his language as a 
vehicle of thought-conveyance. The other 
children—persons to whom he most often 
wishes to express his ideas—understand him 
perfectly, and this is his real criterion. 

Of course when a language error interferes 
' with the transference of thought, then chil- 
' dren’s Jethargy in this matter vanishes in a 
trice. The child who writes ‘‘a heavey horse’’ 








* when he means ‘‘a heavy horse’’ makes a 


blunder of some moment, as he himself would 
acknowledge. The child who says ‘‘evening’’ 
when he means ‘‘afternoon’’ and thereby 
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fails to make his meaning clear and:perhaps. 


misses an appointment to go skating, stands 
convicted in his own eyes as an offender 


against the most fundamental law of lan- 


guage: that it express his meaning clearly 
and adequately. Children are eminently 
practical creatures, and they regard lan- 
guage as an eminently practical tool. They 
do not let their hearts be troubled with fine- 
spun distinctions and with the forms and 


usages established by the ‘‘best speakers and. 


writers. ’’ ; 

In truth, it goes against the grain of the 
average child to muke the nice discrimina- 
tions that are the idols of the teacher. It 
strikes him as foolish and trivial when he 
asks, ‘‘Can I go after a bucket of water?’’ 
to be told, ‘‘Yes, you can, if you may.’’ 
That appeals to him as a bit of supererogatory 
and affected pedantry. Oh, yes, he will ‘‘say 
it right,’’ if that will secure for him the 
coveted permission to go for the water; he 
is practical enough to make the necessary 
concessions to the teacher’s whimsies and 
quiddities—but he ‘‘don’t see no sense in 
it.’? He has expressed himself clearly enough 
with ‘‘can’’ and it irks him to have to cavil 
over details of little importance. 

I have intimated that it is not natural for 
a young child to make delicate distinctions 
in usage. I would go further than that: I 
would say that it is unwise to force him con- 
tinually to make such distinctions. In lan- 
guage training—as in physical training and 


moral training—children should pay atten- 
tion first to the elementary fundamental con- 
cepts, ideas, and habits. In learning to 
write, for example, the child must first ac- 
quire mastery of the major muscles of the 
arm, and his first writing should be large 
and ‘‘scrawly.’’ Try to train the finer mus- 
cles first, and you get, as a just reward for 
your meddling with nature’s method, finger 
movements, and cramped, labored writing. 
Try to emphasize the finer points of language 
first, and you.get, in the same way, ‘‘fin- 
ger movements in language’’—finicalness, 
gerund grinding, slavish adherence to forms, 
blind observance of conventions, to the neg- 
lect of force, virility, picturesqueness, nat- 
uralness—the basic qualities of language. 
In the lower grades it is much more impor- 
tant to secure ease, spontaneity, expressive- 
ness, vigor, fluency; this is not the logical or 
psychological time for undue emphasis upon 
correctness, elegance, and choice diction. 

Let me emphasize by repetition the fact 
that the child’s attitude toward language is 
thoroughly practical. It is not for him a 
fine art; it is a useful art. It is only his 
instrument of expression, and not by any 
means his sole instrument. He is exercised 
chiefly in making his thoughts known to 
others; if his language does this reasonably 
well, he is content; that is all he expects of 
it. If slang, homely idioms, colloquial 
phrases, linguistic shortcuts will serve his 
purpose, he has no prejudice against them— 
he is decidedly fond of them. Being a good 
child—as, of course, he is—he will, to be 
sure, accept the teacher’s corrections. But 
this is mere schoolroom procedure; he finds 
his own habitual expressions quite as useful 
as a means of communication, and is not 
deeply concerned about the business, one way 
or the other. 

Nor need we expect the average youngster 
to take pride in his language. He may be 
proud of his drawing ability, or of his sled, 
or his speed in running, or his skill in fight- 
ing, for these are definite, measurable pos- 
sessions and achievements, ‘‘to be seen of 
man’’ and of the ‘‘children of men.’’ But 
language, like breathing or walking, is 
merely a means to an end, and, to his way 
of thinking, there is no reason why ‘‘the 
spirit of mortal should be proud’’ of ac- 
complishment in this minor matter. The 
Court of Childtown metes out no punishment 
for crimes committed against the peace and 
dignity of the King’s English. 

To be sure, one finds semi-occasionally a 
child who is proud of his correct language. 
But this is the unusual child, the child whose 
linguistic vanity has been blown up, balloon- 
wise, by the breath of purists and precisians 
at home and school; and, like most children 
who ape their elders and become too ‘‘grown- 
uppity, ’’ who, in the language of Dave Rink, 
‘commit maturities,’’ he is not likely to be 
in good standing with his peers. I know of 

(Continued on page 61) 
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“T’ll go and comfort her,’ said Flip Flop, 
and she crossed the yard. 

‘“‘Have half of my sandwich?’ she said to 
Fanny. “It’s good. It’s spread with carrot 
butter.”’ 

“Oh, I miss Mother Mouse and all my Mouse 
brothers and sisters,’’ sobbed Fanny Field 
Mouse. But Flip Flop put a morsel of carrot 
butter into her mouth and dried her eyes with 
her new pocket handkerchief. By the time the 
bell rang they were both laughing. 

When Flip Flop went back to her seat she 
had forgotten about being lonely. She felt ever 
so happy. “I like school,’’ she told Mother 
Rabbity Bun when she went home, ‘and 
Fanny Field Mouse is going to be my friend.”’ 
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Flip Flop Goes to School 


By Rebecca D. Moore 


ALL ready, Flip Flop?’ called Hippity Hop. 
‘All ready,’’ answered Flip Flop. 
Mother Rabbity Bun patted the bow on Flip 
Flop’s ear and gave her a kiss on her nose. 
‘“‘Good-by, and be good rabbits at school,”’ 
she said. 
Off they started, hoppity skip, hoppity skip.’ 
Flip Flop liked her new pink dress with two 
pockets on the skirt and the new ribbon that 
just matched her eyes. She liked her new little 
lunch box too, but her heart went pitapat when 
Hippity Hop left her with Miss Priscilla Squir- 
rel and her new pupils. Hippity Hop had been 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Keeping the Wolf from the World’s Door 


usually finds a birthplace for 

him in the country and then 

trains him for the great work 

he has to do in the world. 

Each task is harder than the 
one before, until finally the climax of his 
career is reached. 

Herbert Clay Hoover was born in a Quaker 
home in West Branch, a little Iowa town, in 
1874. Some writer has facetiously said, 
‘‘Many a man born in a Quaker home has 
developed into an earthquaker.’’ Those who 
have lived among the Quakers admire them 
for their unswerving devotion to the highest 
principles. ‘‘As honest as a Quaker’’ is an 
old proverb. And they hate shams. 

A boy’s reading often determines his fu- 
ture. Herbert Hoover early decided to be a 
mining engineer, like his hero, John Hays 
Hammond. He desired to do large things. 
He believed that a first -class preparation 
was necessary. It happened that just as 
he was ready for college in 1891, Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, was ready for students. Young 
Hoover was the first student to enroll in the 
institution and the first to sleep in the dor- 
mitory. He registered in the Department of 

Geology and Mining. He had to earn his 
way. This he did largely by running a laun- 
dry agency. He made a reputation for effi- 
ciency in administrative work. One of the 
sayings current in the new university was: 
**Let Hoover do it.’’ 

After graduation in 1895, he went to Grass 
Valley and worked as a miner. He was ad- 
vised to do this by his friend and professor, 
Dr. Branner. This gave him a first-hand 
knowledge of the life of the miner. He rose 
to be a shift boss. As soon as he had ab- 
sorbed all that the mine had to teach him he 
went to San Francisco and sought employ- 
ment with Louis Janin, the most noted en- 
gineer of the coast. Hugh Gibson writes 
that he found no vacancy on the staff. He 
offered to work for nothing, but could n’t do 
that. There was one vacancy in the office— 
the position of typewriter, paying forty- 
five dollars per month. He took it at once 
and for eighteen months worked for the firm 
in California, Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Arizona, having any number of adventures. 

His next move was to the continent of 
Australia, an offer coming from a firm in 
New South Wales. Mr. Janin advised him 
to accept the offer for the sake of the ex- 
perience. ‘‘He examined hundreds of pros- 
pects and found one great mine which he 

developed. ’’ 

In 1898 he returned to California and mar- 
ried Miss Lou Henry, whom he had met in 
his college days. Immediately after the 
wedding the Hoovers went to China where 





- he became Chief Engineer of the Chinese 


’ Imperial Government. This position brough* 
» him a great variety of experiences, 


The Story of Herbert Clay Hoover 


BY SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES 


At the time of the Boxer Rebellion he was 
in charge of some coal mines at Tientsin. 
There he had his first experience with the 
Germans. The mine continued turning out 
coal during the uprising. Mr. Hoover res- 
cued many innocent Chinese from the rifles 
of the firing squads. The Germans finally 
placed an armed guard about his mines and 
when the shift came on at two in the morn- 
ing fired on them, killing twenty men. 
When Mr. Hoover complained, they said that 
rioting peasants were attacking the mines. 

Six months after the war Mr. Hoover went 
to London as junior partner in an important 
house. Here he learned the office side of 
mining and also some of the disagreeable 
things of life. The financial member of the 
firm decamped with a million dollars, includ- 
ing all the money Mr. Hoover had in the 
world. The defaulter also defrauded many 
small investors and cheated other London 
firms by the use of forged documents. The 
senior partner was absent in China, Mr. 
Hoover assumed the responsibility of saying 
to all who were defrauded that their losses 
would be made good. The firm was not 
legally responsible for these debts and the 
senior member remonstrated, but. could not 
prevail with Mr. Hoover. Then followed six 
years of hard, grinding work until the last 
dollar was paid. These years were the best 
investment he ever made. Men began to use 
the phrase ‘‘As honest as Hoover.’’ He then 
sold his interest in the firm and began busi- 
ness for himself. Business came to him from 
all parts of the world and he was very pros- 
perous. He had the management of some 
mines in South Australia and developed a new 
zine business there. Some lead mines in 
Burma had been worked for centuries. He 
introduced modern mining methods there, 
and found fortunes in the old mines and ref- 
use heaps. The largest iron works in Europe 
were located at Kyshtin in Russia. By mis- 
management they had failed to produce prop- 
erly. Mr. Hoover reorganized the plant and 
set it to work, 

In 1914, at the outbreak of the war, he was 
in practical command -of 125,000 men. His 
work not only required him to make large 
investments and direct armies of men, but it 
also demanded a knowledge of the manners, 
customs, and mining laws of the various 
countries where his work was located. He 
also had to be the greatest kind of a diplomat. 

When the war broke out there were thou- 
sands of tourists stranded in Europe. A 
Vassar girl said at the time, ‘‘Nobody seemed 
to know what was to be done with us, and 
nobody seemed to care. Their mobilizing 
was the only thing that mattered to them. 
There were no trains and steamers for us, 
and no money for our checks and letters of 
credit.’’ Mr. Hoover hurried from London 
and out of the kindness of his heart organ- 
ized the retreat. He cashed travelers’ checks, 
edvancing his own funds to do so. Many 


hundreds of individuals owe their successful 
escape to his conscientious work. 

He was thus brought into close contact 
with Walter H. Page, American Ambas- 
sudor to England. When Belgium was 
overrun and despoiled, and a brave people 
seemed in danger of starving, then the 
American Belgian Relief Association was or- 
ganized. Mr. Hoover became chairman at 
the request of Mr. Page. Later all associa- 
tions were merged in the Belgian Relief As- 
sociation, one of the most efficient organiza- 
tions ever conceived, and it has been feed- 
ing ten million people in France and Bel- 
gium. ‘‘He was as miraculously honest with 
the Germans as with hisown people.’’ Arno 
Dosch visited a distributing point and thus 
describes it: ‘‘About 4,000 people were get- 
ting their food from this point, but it was 
all over within an hour. Meanwhile relays 


of hot caldrons kept coming, so those who . 


arrived last were just as well taken care of 
as those at the head of the line. It was 
figured down to such a nicety that there were 
only fifty portions of bread left and about 
an equal amount of soup.’’ This great work 
prepared him for his position as food ad- 


‘ministrator of the United States. 


Mr. Hoover is one of the few men of mod- 
ern times whose name has been made into a 
verb. Weare ‘‘hooverizing’’ these days, and 
a slacker ‘‘anti-hooverizes.’’ Many epithets 
have been applied to Mr. Hoover. The best 
of them all is ‘‘Master of: Efficiency.’’ As 
Mr. Hunt describes him: ‘‘In appearance he 
is astonishingly youthful, smooth-shaven, 
dark-haired, with cool, watchful eyes, clear 
brow, straight nose, and firm, even mouth. 
His chin is round and hard. * * * At 


work he seems passive and receptive. He’ 


stands still or sits still when he talks, per- 
haps jingling coins in his pocket or playing 
with a pencil. His repertory of gestures is 
small. He can be so silent that it hurts.’’ 

He likes to motor into the country for a 
family picnic, and his favorite reading is a 
good detective story. Most of his life is 
made up of hard work. He makes friends 
and keeps them. He also attracts the ad- 
miration of great men. A member of Par- 
liament went so far as to say, ‘“‘If England 
could have availed herself of such talent for 
organization as H. C. Hoover displayed in 
feeding the Belgians, we should be a good 
year nearer the end of the war than we are.’’ 

Mr. Kennedy Jones, English director of 
Food Economy of England, also said of 
Hoover: ‘“There are doubtless generals com- 
ing from America who will win fame on the 
battlefields of France, but in Mr. Hoover 
President Wilson already has a General who 
for more than two years faced the actualities 
of war and achieved victories in its most 
complex phase, namely, the rationing of 
nations. ’’ 

Let us help him win the war. 
win the war.’’ 


“‘Food will 
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Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 


HERBERT CLAY HOOVER 


After the story of the life of Herbert Clay Hoover has been read and 
discussed the pupils may write their own stories and illustrate them 
with the small portraits found on page 51. The portrait on this page 
may be kept on the exhibit screen during the lessons on Hoover and 
afterwards framed and hung on the schoolroom wall, 
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Manual Training in Rural Schools 


BY SAM E. WOOD, Director of Manual Training and Farm Mechanics, Mississippi State Normal College 





HILE teaching manual 
training at the Agri- 
cultural High School of Pear! 
River County, Mississippi, the 
principals of the rural schools 
and I tried out a plan which 
we hoped would increase the 
efficiency of the rural schools, 
and at the same time bring 
the County Agricultural High 
School into closer relationship 
with the rural schools and, 
through them, with the homes 








onstration and being provided 
with a working drawing of 
the project, went back to 
their schools, and in every 
way they could aroused in- 
terest in it for the month. 
During chapel exercises they 
discussed. the project, tell- 
ing how it would lighten the 
labor of the overworked 
mother, how it would im- 
prove the appearance of the 
home, or how much more 


of the county. , Sam E. Wood comfortable the home could 
The teachers met regularly Diveoter of ‘Mansel Teaining be made by it. 
once each month. At these | Sisiopi State Normal Col- When sufficient interest 


meetings I met with the prin- 
cipals of the schools. I out- 


ing month and gave a demon- 
stration in the making of some 
practical project that elimi- 


published ; 


lege; President of the Mis- 
sissippi Normal Arts Asso- 
; ciation; author of a book 
lined the work for the follow- on Manual Training for 
Rural Schools, soon to be 
lecturer on 
Manual Training at Summer 
Training Schools for Teach- 
ers and Teachers’ Insti- 


had been aroused, the teacher 
left off hearing classes for 
an hour, and repeated’ the 
demonstration before the boys 
and girls of the school who 
were large enough to be in- 


nated household drudgery, tutes in Mississippi and terested, thus taking only one 


and made the home more com- 
fortable or more beautiful. 
The projects were actually 
constructed before the teach- 
ers. No project requiring 





Louisiana. 
taught in a one-room rural 
school long enough to un- 
derstand the _ difficulties 
which a teacher in such a 
position encounters. 


Mr. Wood | hour of the school time once 


each month. This made it 
possible for the teachers of 
the one-teacher schools to 
give the work. 








any great amount of skill was 

given; the only requirements were being 

able to use hammer and saw. The tool 

equipment consisted solely of tools that 

could be found on practically every farm: 

the hammer, saw, square, brace and bit. 
The teachers, after having seen the dem- 
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Diagram of the Model Wood Box 


The model wood box will eliminate the back-breaking process of stooping for each stick of wood, which 
is done several hundred thousand times each year in homes where wood is used as fuel for the kitchen stove. 


After having seen the dem- 
onstration given by the teacher and making 
a stock bill of the materials, the boys and 
girls made the projects at home on Sat- 
urday or in the afternoons. No project was 
complete until it had been given two coats 
of paint or a coat of stain and shellac. If 
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The shelf underneath the box makes a convenient place for the ash pail and kindling box. The shovel, rake, 
and stove brushes hang from nails driven in on the under side of the top rail. The box may be easily cleaned. 
One end is not nailed in but. works in a slide, thus permitting it to be raised and the box swept clean of 
splinters and bark. The frame is on casters, thus the box can be moved easily. The box is not fastened to 
_ the frame and can be removed. When given two coats of white paint, it makes a very attractive: piece of 
' kitchen furniture. More than five thousand of these wood boxes were made by the boys of the rural schools 


of Mississippi in one month. 


the pupil did not have the necessary materi- 
als for the projects, he was assisted by the 
teacher in securing them. 

There being very few porch swings in the 
rural homes of the county, we decided that 
the first month should be ‘‘Porch Swing 
Month.’’ During this month 108 porch 
swings were made by the boys and girls for 
homes that never had had them before. 

Wood being used as fuel for the kitchen 
stoves throughout the county, the, ‘‘model 
wood box,’’ which is shown in this magazine, 
was selected as the project for the second 
month. At the close of ‘‘Wood Box Month, ’’ 
116 wood boxes had been made. ; 

The third month was ‘‘Porch and Window 
Box Month.’’ The work of this month in- 
terested the boys and girls in flowers, and it 
marked the entrance of flowers into many of 
the homes. This was followed by ‘‘Farm 
Gate Month,’’ during which many sagging 
gates were replaced by gates that were prop- 
erly made. 

During ‘‘Swat the Fly Month’’ demon- 
strations in making fly-swats, fly-traps, screen 
windows and doors were given. The county 
health officer, in his yearly report, stated 
that more than five hundred homes of the 
county had been screened. It is only fair to 
the health officer to say that all the credit 
for this was due him, as he was tireless in 
his efforts to arouse the people to the neces- 
sity of screening their homes. 

In this manner some definite project was 


given for each succeeding school month. It . 


is true that many of these projects were 
crudely made, but as they were not given 
with the idea of developing skill alone, we 
did not consider that a serious drawback. 
This work brought the schools into closer re- 
lationship with the homes, and aroused the 
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interest of many of the patrons who had been 
indifferent to the schoo] and school activities 
before this work was introduced. The great- 
est good, however, was in helping the boys 
' and girls, and oftentimes their parents, to 
realize that there was much they could do, 
themselves, to make their homes better. 
One mother made the statement that her 
son had been in school for eight years, and 
that until he made a wood box he had never 
learned anything in school that had made her 
work lighter, or had beenahelptoher. An- 
other said that the paint which was on the 
swing her boy had made was the first to be 
brought on the farm, other than that which 
came in on the ‘‘store bought’’ wagon and 
plough stocks. Stilla third told us that when 
her boy’s porch swing was completed he could 
hardly find room on the front porch to hang 
it. After it washung, she said, the saddle, 
harness, crosscut saw, tools, and strings of 
red peppers looked entirely out of place on 
the front porch with the nicely painted swing 
her son had made. She took them down, and 
had the ploughs, hves, and rakes removed 
from under the front porch. All of this 
~ helped so much that the husband became in- 
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terested and painted the house. Many broken 
and sagging gates and fallen-down doorsteps 
were repaired. A number of woodpiles were 
moved from in front of the house to a less 
conspicuous place in the rear. 

When the work was begun in the county 
there was one rural school in the county that 
had a manual training shop with bench and 
toolequipment. After we had tried out this 
plan for a year there were seven rural schools 
with shop equipment. There are now eleven 
rural schools with shop equipment in this 
county. Without the help and cooperation 
of the county superintendent and assistant 
county superintendent, and the willingness 
of the teachers of the rural schools to do the 
extra work of these demonstrations, the plan 
never could have been successful. 

The success of the work in Pear] River 


County attracted the attention of the State, 


Department of Education, and the State Su- 
perintendent of Education requested me to 
visit the State and intercounty normals, and 
to repeat the demonstrations given in Pearl 
River County. I visited eleven white normals 
and two institutes, and six negro normals and 
one institute. I gave demonstrations in mak- 
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ing porch swings, wood boxes, porch and 
window boxes, wheel trays, screen doors and 
windows, fly-traps and swatters, baby coops, ~ 
fireless cookers, iceless coolers, and play- 
ground equipment. The latter included: 
sand piles, seesaws, giant strides, swings, 
and parallel bars. I also demonstrated the | 
cutting of rafters and of doorstep runners, % 
I discussed the mixing and applying of | 
whitewash, the value and need of the school 7 
hotbed and cold frame, finishing floors so as 
to eliminate much scrubbing, caring for 
school houses and yards. 

In all these meetings the teachers showed 
interest in the work and much enthusiasm 
was aroused. There were 2,121 white 
teachers and 481 negro teachers who prom- 
ised to introduce the work into their schools 
during the coming year. The schools have 
been in session four months, and during this 
time more than eleven thousand wood boxes 
and nine thousand porch swings have been © 
made. Many of the other projects also have © 
been made. All the teachers who have 
made reports on the work have expressed 
themselves as being pleased with the results 
in their schools. 


Getting the Most Out of the School Day 


‘ 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Here we have an article of the greatest possible help, for where is there a 
rural teacher who is not perplexed ‘over her program? Nellie D. Neill stands for success and 


progress. 
speaker at County Institutes. 


She is known all over Minnesota and the Dakotas and is in great demand as a 
Introducing her to an audience the other day, Mr. George F. 


Howard, of the Minnesota State Department of Education, said, ‘‘You know that what Mrs. 
Neill says is ‘hot from the griddle.’ Her work is.tried out in her own school in Fillmore County, 
and there isn’t one thing she tells about that you can’t doin your rural school.’’ For next 
month’s issue Mrs. Neill has provided a remarkably interesting and thought provoking article 


entitled ‘‘Discipline versus Staying after School.’’ 
fourteen years of teaching in one-room schools, has never struck a blow, or deprived a pupil of 


When it 1s known that Mrs. Neill, during 


recess, or kept one after school hours, yet at the same time has achieved the reputation of con- 
ducting the best rural school in the State of Minnesota, it is easy to see the deep significance at- 


tached to the article. 





O problem of 
country school 
management in- 
volves greater diffi- 
culty than the ar- 
rangement of the 
program, The cry 
of the rural teacher 
is, always ‘‘Somany 
grades, so many 
classes, we can’t 
find time for cook- 
ing, sewing, or 
manual training, 
and never, never, any time for art, much as 
a teacher would enjoy it!’’ And not infre- 
quently we hear the codicil, ‘‘What do coun- 
try children care for art or for beauty, any- 
how? Most of them ‘hate school,’ and the 
one-room school is only a stepping-stone to 
‘town school’—the heart’s desire of the coun- 
try child—or else it is attended solely in 
compliance with the compulsory education 
law.’’ 
We must sorrowfully admit the truth of 
this statement about many rural schools; yet 
the writer hastens to assure you that there 





Nellie D. Neill 














does not, in America, exist one rural school, 
no matter how isolated, no matter how poorly 
equipped, but that can, in the hands of an 
interested teacher, experienced or iriexperi- 
enced, be transformed into a paradise, a 
home-nest, a ‘‘love-of-a-place, ’’ as one small 
boy says. 

The two main factors in this change are: 
(1) the teacher; (2) the program. 

First let us consider the teacher as a per- 
sonality. 

Many an excellent teacher has found it im- 
possible to attract or fascinate her pupils, 
because she needed dental work done, Oh, 
of course, it is expensive, but perfect health 
and personal appearance demand it, and no 
teacher has any right to enter a schoolroom 
without these two ‘attributes. You lack 
funds? Any bank will be glad to lend the 
money needed to a teacher whose contract is 
signed; and this is an investment that pays 
the biggest kind of interest, because it elimi- 
nates foul breath (about the most repulsive 
thing in the world, to a child), and is a ma- 
terial aid to good digestion. 

Again, the teacher’s personal appearance 
is greatly enhanced by good, well-fitting 


clothes of a color to bring out her natural 
beauty. Every girl, no matter how plain, 
knows that she becomes attractive in some 
colors or color combinations, while her mir- 
ror tells her to hide her face in horror while 
clothed in other shades. 

The writer had an experience with effects 
of colors some years ago. 
serge made most serviceable school dresses, 
she purchased one of excellent quality and 
perfect fit, regardless of the protest made 
by a dark French skin with eyes and hair to 
match. To appease the infuriated mirror, a 
Sunday dress of richest crimson was also 
added to her wardrobe. After a week of un- 
ending trials in the schoolroom she called the 
pupils to order on Friday afternoon and said, 
‘Something must be done here. Let us each 
stop and think of one thing we can do to im- 
prove our school. First, what can J do? 
Will some one please tell me, for I’m per- 
haps as guilty as you?’’ The worst boy in 
the room burst out, ‘“‘Teacher,-I’1l be a 
model of neatness and deportment all next 
week if you’]] wear your Sunday dress.’’ 
And, turning to the school he added, ‘‘How 
many say the same?’’ Exit blue serge— 
forever, 

This is only a hint. Each must work out 
her own color scheme. Don’t spend all the 
thought on the Sunday garb, for truly the 
schoolroom is just as much the house of God 
as any other temple dedicated to His service! 

Absolute cleanliness of the interior of the 
school building will be essential if the pupils 
are to give added thought to personal appear- 
ance. The pupils will be inspired to brush 
their clothing, clean their shoes, and do all 
in their power to look neat if the teacher 
looks attractive and if the room is clean. 


Knowing that blue 4 

















Every boy in my schoo! wears colored shirts 
and overalls, and every girl wears percale or 
gingham dresses (as they ought to), but lint, 
mud-spots, or dirty shoes are as wholly un- 
known there as in the parlor at home. 

Half of the dirt in schoolrooms is the re- 
sult of habit. Give it a thought, before you 
challenge that statement. 

Now to the program. Some teachers do 
not seem ever to have thought that the pro- 
gram has any object save to find a place for 
a great number of recitations between the 
hours of nine and four. With a sigh of des- 
peration, the rural teacher undertakes the 
impossible and unnecessary task of arranging 
a program that must include from five to nine 
daily recitations for each of eight grades. 
When visiting schools for the purpose of 
studying into this problem, I found five pro- 
grams giving time to forty-five daily recita- 
tions, several providing for thirty-five, and 
the least number found gave a definite time 
to twenty-four. 

The best work cannot possibly progress 
under these conditions. But how shall we 
remedy them. Let me quote what a promi- 
' nent normal training supervisor of a north- 
' ern state says: ‘‘There is no rural school 
that cannot be reduced to but five grades; 
most of them can easily and profitably be 
combined so that four grades are both com- 
prehensive and sufficient. ’’ 

Here are a few subjects which are best 
eliminated from the lower grades: 

1. History in grades below the seventh. 
By using supplementary readers, such as a 
' life of Lincoln, a life of Washington, 
_ pioneer stories, or stories of the thirteen col- 
onies, and others which are purchasable at 
a price within the reach of all, there is no 
need to place history on the program in any 
grade before the seventh. Any normal child 
fF whose reading in school and from the library 

_ isalong historical and geographical lines, will 
| find himself so familiar with the history of 
- our country from the various viewpoints of 
- numerous authors that, with a good text used 
one school year, he will have mastered his- 
tory in a general way, and in eighth grade 
will have completed his knowledge in detail. 
: 2. Let us eliminate much oral spelling and 
- spelling games. Too much oral spelling is 
a fully as disastrous as too much oral reading. 
" We are all familiar with the pupil who can 
' ‘“‘spell down’’ his mates, yet whose written 
» work is most incoherent because of misspelled 
' words. Yesterday I conducted a State ex- 
» amination in spelling; not a single pupil of 
» ten examinees spelled sixty-five per cent of 
| the words correctly, though each word was 
4 " pronounced distinctly twice. During the noon 
_ hour curiosity prompted me to line them up 
: for an oral test. Very few failed to spell 
“ninety-five per cent of the words correctly. 
inquiry revealed the fact that those pupils 
" hever wrote their spelling lessons. 

’ How much oral spelling is done through 
q ‘life? It ends with school days, does it not? 
| Let us then eliminate oral spelling, substitut- 
a ing what will be of real value to the man and 
» the woman. 
» Of course every grade from the second 
- through the eighth should spell; and those 
» seven spelling classes can easily be attended 
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to in ten minutes. [use one copy of a graded 
speller. On the reverse side of wall paper 
I write with black crayola the words for the 
day’s lesson for each grade. Enough lessons 
to last the week through can be prepared in 
an incredibly short time, on wall paper cost- 
ing three cents aroll, or on paper contributed 
by the parents. These copies are plainly 
seen, save blackboard space, show the shape 
of correct script to the younger pupils, and 
can be taken down or turned over during rec- 
itation; the time and noise of erasure are 
thus avoided. When ‘‘Spelling’’ is announced, 
every pupil in the room is quiet, alert, atten- 
tive. To the youngest class Teacher pro- 
nounces three words distinctly; passing to 
the next grade or class, three from its lesson ; 
perhaps the next older pupils can write four, 
five, or six. The concentration thus brought 
into play soon enables the writer to take six 
or more words at one time; this concentra- 
tion is wonderfully helpful to pupils in all 
subjects. 

By using related words in one lesson, the 
dictation is easy, such as, for example, words 
about the automobile, the farm machinery, 
an aeroplane, or a grocery store. Compo- 
sition results may be secured by making such 
lists into sentences. At the conclusion of the 
pronunciation each list is again exposed to 
view and corrections are made, either by the 
teacher, an older pupil, or by exchange. 

8. Combine primary language classes. 
Supposing a patriotic poem, as ‘‘Your Flag 
and My Flag,’’ is to be memorized. Three 
or four grades can be combined for this. 

Just after Christmas the primary and in- 
termediate classes can be combined for a study 


of ‘‘Our Birds.’’ Notone but can tell some-. 


thing of the appearance or habits of the bird 
studied. Later the younger ones can copy 
sentences from the board and the older ones 
write from memory additional statements, 
while the spelling words for all grades are 
related to the subject. 

4. Much time and interest on the child’s 
part are lost in putting a geography textbook 
into the hands of the pupil before he is able 
to read it comprehensively. Let him use a 
good Home Geography as a reader, and glean 
his geography facts from supplementary 
readers well within his grasp instead of wast- 
ing precious time trying to learn geography 
lessons from a text two or three years in ad- 
vance of his ability to read, as the great ma- 
jority of pupils are doing in our.rural schools. 


5. Let several arithmetic classes be called — 


at one time, for board work. 

Below is a program suitable for a school 
of five grades. Itis not perfect, to be sure, 
but it has been proved to be workable, and 
can be changed to fit the individual needs of 
any one-room school. 

9 :00—Opening exercises. 

9:15—Primary numbers—Grades I, II, 
and IV. 

9 :50—Arithmetic—Grade VI. 

10 :10—Arithmetic—Grade VIII. 

Recess. 
10 :45—Reading or Word Drill—Grade I. 
11 :00—Reading or Word Drill—Grade II. 
11 :15—Reading—Grade IV. 
11 :830—Reading—Grade VI. 
11 :45—Geography—Grade VIII. 












Noon. 
1:00—Reading or Phonetics—Grade 1. 
1:10—Reading or Phonetics—Grade II. 
1:25—-Language—Grade IV. 
1 :40—Language—Grade VI. 
1:55—Grammar—Grade VIII. 
2:15—Written Spelling—All Grades. 

Recess. 

{ Drawing 


2 :45—General Period | Construction 


a _ > Writing 
for Lower Grades: Literature 


Sewing 
3 :00—History—Grade VIII. 

3 :15—Geography—Grade VI. 

3 valent eins Reading. 

{ Drawing 
Music 

3 :45—General Period | Writing 

for Upper Grades: 1 Agriculture 
Nature Study 
| Sewing 

No program is quite complete unless it 
makes some provision for seat work for the 
lower grades, and outlines study for the upper 
grades. Seat work or preparation of the next 
day’s lesson should follow the primary num- 
ber classes and sixth grade arithmetic; and 
this seat work should be mathematics. At 
this hour of the day the. brain is well fitted 
for clear reasoning. 

Following the reading classes, copying 
from his reader a few sentences, one para- 
graph, or two or three paragraphs, according 
to the pupil’s age and ability, will be most 
profitable seat work. Until the primary chil- 
dren have learned to write fairly well, it 
may be necessary for the teacher to write on 
the board one or two short sentences. If 
there are not more than two pupils in the 
class (as is often the case in the rural school, ) 
it is much better if each child is given a slip 
of paper on which has been written his copy. 
This has two distinct advantages: (1) these 
slips can be prepared before class time; (2) 
the little child does not need to reduce the 
size of the letters as when he is copying 
from the board. Then, too, copying from a 
paper does not strain the eyes, a point well 
worth consideration. 

In the afternoon the seat work may consist 





in writing the phonograms, combining con- 


sonants with the ‘‘keys’’ to form words, and 
in copying the spelling words, both for prac- 
tice in penmanship, or ‘‘pencilship,’’ and for 
fixing the words in mind. 

} The work begun after recess during the 
general primary class may- be continued as 
seat work until the children are dismissed. 
This is the time of the school day when the 
little folk are tired, restless, and inclined to 
be a bit noisy. Most of their troubles are 
speedily forgotten in the joys of construction 
work or crayola coloring. 


On very strenuous days, it is an excellent 


plan to have music the last fifteen minutes. 
Find out at recess what the children would 
like to do during the general period, then all 
they need is to be started, they will gladly 
do the rest. Thus they are sent homie filled 


with happy memories of a delightful day well: 


spent—so different from the hatefwl ‘‘stay 
after school’? memories, which, fortunately, 
are fast’ becoming eee 
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Outdoor Games for September Recesses 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


¥E are particularly interested 
“| these days, in health as a 
means to an end. To be of 
greater value to ourselves and 
to the community in which 
‘we live we must be strong, 
hentally and physically. Because of this, and 
partly, also, because of the movement for the 





prevention of tuberculosis, we have taken a 


new interest in the open air. 





The Needle’s Eye 


If we wish to keep the children 
out of doors we must make the out- 
doors attractive. Spencer writes, 
‘The common assumption that so 
long as the amount of bodily action 
is the same it matters not whether it 
be pleasurable or not is a grave mis- 
take. An agreeable mental excite- 
ment has a highly invigorating in- 
fluence. The truth is that happiness 
is the most powerful of tonics. By 
accelerating the circulation of the 
blood it facilitates the performance 
of every function of the body, and 
so tends alike to increase health 
where it exists and to restore it 
where it has been lost. Hence the 
superiority of play to gymastics.’’ 
But he grants that formal gymnas- 
tics may be used with advantage as supple- 
mentary aids. 

Play interests the children. Also, it de- 
velops a resistance to disease by building up 
the systems of the body through exercise 
which is joyous, not merely gymnastic. To 
meet this end, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of play is activity for all in each game, 
and an activity which stimulates the body as 
a whole, such as we get in exercises in which 
running, skipping, jumping, and climbing 
form an important part. Play also offers op- 
portunities to make decisions quickly. To 
play. a game successfully the children’s minds 
must be wide-awake and alert. So, we can 
see that the training in play is not merely 
physical. It becomes psycho-motor, the work- 
ing of the mind and body together, an insep- 
arable operation. It becomes a matter of psy- 








chology rather than of physiology. Notonly 
must we consider what is good for the chil- 
dren but also what the children are interested 
in. The statement, 
look back upon their gymnastics with pleas- 


ure is a condemning indictment,’’ has been 
Artificial treatment ought not to be 
called education. We should aim beyond mere 
health, should aim in a pleasurable way to 


made, 


inculcate good habits of living and thinking. 
It has been said that activ- 








ity is fundamental to per- 
sonality and intellect. By 
developing good physique, 
we obtain a good machine 
for asuperstructure. Chil- 
dren should be interested 
in what they are doing, but 
should not do everything in 
which they are interested. 
There must be a middle 
ground. They must learn to 
add interest from their own 
resources to that activity 
which does not appeal to 








I’ve Lost My Squirrel 


and will and intellect. 
In this article we shall 


high, as in London Bridge. 
chosen by these children, each one pretending to pos- 


‘That children do not 


the involuntary attention. 
There should be an inter- 
relation between pleasure 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
Two children form an arch by holding joined hands 
Two articles have been 
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The Needle’s Eyethat doth supply The thread that runs so truly; 
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sess one. If the class of articles be the same for the 
two children the values will be more apt to be equal 
in the other childrens’ minds. 
One time, flowers: 
Another time, fruit : 
Another time, animals : tigers, bears, ete. 
As the song is sung the children pass 
through the arch to the last word of the 
verse, when the children forming the arch 
catch the child then passing through by 
lowering their arms. The child caught is 
asked to make a choice between the two 
things decided upon beforehand. The choice 





roses, tulips, ete. 
peaches, pears, ete. 





he makes determines behind whom he will 
take his position. At the end the side hay- 
ing the greater number of children may be 


considered the winning side, or a tug of 
war may determine the winner. 


I°VE LOST MY SQUIRREL 


This contains a dramatic element and 
some skill. The children stand in a single 
circle, playing that they are squirrels. One 
child is outside looking for her squirrel 
which she has lost. She walks around, say. 
ing as she goes, ‘‘I’ve lost my squirrel, 
I’ve lost my squirrel, etc.’’ Then she 





discuss games as a phase of 
physical training. Every 
game must contain an ele- 
ment of interest either in 
the expression of some idea 
or emotion (dramatic) or in 
some end to be attained 
(skill). The dramatic ele- 
ment is especially valuable 
in the lower grades and 
may be provided for in the 
following ways: panto- 
mime, singing games, 
dances, games. Following 
are three games for the 
lower grades. The first 
one is a singing game. 











Squirrel in the Trees 
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stops just back of some child and touches 
her on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘I ’ve found 
my squirrel.’’ At this the two run in op- 
posite directions around thecircle. The one 
who gets back to the open space first is 
safe. The other one is ‘‘it’’ for the next 
game. 


TEACHER BALL 

Skill is the most important element in 
this game, but there is a small suggestion 
‘of the dramatic. The children stand in a 
line facing a child in front whd is the 
| *‘teacher.’’ The teacher tosses a ball or 
bean bag to each child in turn. When a 
child misses the ball he takes his place at 
the foot of the line; when he catches it he 
remains where he is. When the teacher 
misses the ball he takes his place at the 
foot of the line and the child at the head of 
the line becomes the teacher. The ball may 
be thrown underhand the first time, over- 
hand the next time, etc. Then it may be 
thrown in any way to each child but it'must be re- 
turned in the same way in which it is received. 

The element of skill and competition is at 
_ first individualistic. About the fourth or fifth 

grades a ‘‘team spirit’’ appears which must 
_ be met, for through it good habits, both 
' social and moral, are developed in the chil- 
dren. During the period of individualistic 
competition, leadership is the great need, be- 
cause the children are not capable of organ- 
izing their own play. Also, at this time 
great skill should be acquired, in order that 
a child may make a good member of a team 


later on. 
The games in this article are of the indi- 
vidualistic type. 








BEFORE me in a 
neat little pile are 
several hospital 
shirts, each with its 
little red cross, and 
beside them, two or 
three sets of first 
grade writing papers. 
I turn from making 
these reminders of 
great nations at war 
to my little folks’ 
q painstaking efforts to 
| write, ‘‘Hear the robin in the tree top.’”’ It 
' seems refreshing and clean and bright, of a 
| world far remote from battle, murder, and 
% sudden death by gas, bomb, or bayonet. 

Writing in the first grade lies nearest to 
-my heart, although I enjoy teaching the sub- 
| ject in all the grades. Yet, someway I have 
} a feeling that many first grade teachers go 
| about teaching writing as a grim duty, ina 
| “‘Oh-well-it-has-to-be-done’’ sort of manner, 
' not unlike my attitude toward going to the 
dentist. I’ve heard, ‘‘I just can’t teach 
» writing, anyway, ’’ more often than you and I 
“have fingers and toes. Not that all teachers 
» feel this way, by any means, but many do, too 
"many altogether. And so if you, fair reader 
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Cat and Mouse 


SQUIRREL IN THE TREES 


The class is divided into groups of fours, three chil- 
dren joining hands to represent a tree, the fourth one 
as a squirrel standing inside. There are two extra 
squirrels, the squirrel that is ‘‘it’’ chasing the other. 
The one pursued runs into a tree to become safe, 
whereupon the squirrel already in the tree runs out. 
This running is continued until a squirrel is caught, 
when the chasing is reversed. To give all the chil- 
dren in the game.a turn, as soon as a squirrel becomes 
safe he changes places with one forming the tree. To 
make the game alive and interesting each child should 
take a short turn, should dodge quickly, and enter 
some tree unexpectedly; and when inside the tree, 
waiting to run out, he should be alert to start as soon 
as the pursued one enters, but not before. 

STEPS 


The class stands in one line side by side. One child 
who is ‘‘it’’ stands from sixty to a hundred feet in 
front of the line with his back toit. While he counts 


The Singing Boss 


(as the stories used to say for ingratiating 
purposes), are one of those who really enjoy 
teaching writing and feel a satisfaction in 
your results, read further if you will, but 
truly it is not you with whom I am deeply 
concerned, for enjoyment in one’s teaching 
spells success. 

Well, now, woman to woman, why don’t 
you enjoy teaching writing, and why do you 
say you can’t teach it anyway, in your most 
‘‘So-there-now’’ tone? Is it because you are 
expecting too much of thu.e little folks, or 
not enough, possibly, or are you going about 
it in the wrong spirit entirely ? 

To begin with, the subject appeals to me 
because it is such a ‘‘create-y’’ kind of work. 
See with what we begin: possibly no mental 
impression in the child’s mind of the form 
of the letters, and no muscular control what- 
ever—just pencil, paper, and perseverance. 
Don’t you love to evolve and develop things? 
Why, every time I make a nice cake and ice 
it (No, Mr. Hoover, I’m not icing cakes very 
often these days), I feel a real pride about 
it. This does n’t seem a bit modest, but some- 
times I just stand and hold the cake, turn it 
around, and admire it. Now, honest, don’t 
you? And I love to fashion reed baskets, and 
to do all those ‘‘create-y’’ things. 
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ten the class advances toward him with 
walking steps. When he reaches ten he 
turns and all whom he sees moving must 
return to the back goal. He counts to ten 
“ again, until the first one who reaches. him 
touches him, which is a signal for him to 
chase the class to the back goal, the one 
whom he tags becoming ‘‘it.’’ 
DODGE BALL 
The children stand in a circle and are 
numbered so that the class is divided into as 
even groups as possible, that is, in groups 
of threes, or fours, or fives. First of all, 
those whose number is ‘‘one’’ go into the 
center. The object of the game is for 
those left in the ring to toss a basket-ball 
from one to another, aiming to hit some one 
in the center below the waistline, thus 
making it necessary for those in the center 
to dodge continually. As each one is hit he 
takes his place in the ring. ‘I'he last one 
left in the center is the winner of his 
group. The game is played in the same way for 
each group, and, lastly, for the winners of each 
group, the winner of these being the winner of the 
game. i 
CAT AND MOUSE 


The children stand in a circle. There are two extra 
children, one standing outside as the cat, the other 
standing inside as the mouse. The cat tries to catch 
the mouse by chasing in and out the windows formed 
by the children joining hands. Those in the ring help 
the mouse by raising their arms, and hinder the cat by 
lowering their arms. There should be frequent dart- 
ing in and out to keep the game interesting and to 
keep the children in the ring active. The children 
should be shown how strategy rather than speed will 
bring success in catching the mouse; for instance, let 
a child make believe that he is going through one win- 
dow and then suddenly dart through another, or in- 
stead of following the mouse through the same window 
let the cat dart through the next one. 


How to Get Enjoyment Out of Teaching Writing in the First Grade 


BY BEULAH ADAMS GILMORE, Writing Supervisor 


As for teaching writing, see what we 
create when we teach the child to write. We 
may well look with pride and pleasure at the 
result of our labor, for it is we who have 
brought this intelligent combination of letter 
forms from a chaotic jumble of confused 
lines. That nicely written little sentence 
about the robin is truly as much our produc- 
tion as the child’s. To be sure, we receive 
satisfaction when we hear the child read 
smoothly and readily asa result of our teach- 
ing, but someway the result in writing is so 
very tangible—down in black and white. 
Well, maybe you see whatI mean; it is hard 
to explain. But, after all, I must remember 
that no one was ever persuaded into loving 
anything or anybody! 

Moreover, perhaps making things doesn’t 
appeal to you; perhaps you lean altogether 
toward ball games, and dancing, and fun. I 
wonder just how you have been teaching 
writing? Have you turned this happy side 
of your nature away from your teaching, and 
have you been instructing your pupils in 
chirography in a dull, prosaic, mechanical 
way? Think then, how much duller, how 
much more mechanical it must appear to the 
child, whose whole world is one of activity 
and happiness. You can get a great deal of 
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enjoyment out of teaching writing in the 
primary grades if you will enter Playland 
and Pretendland with the children. It will 
mean so very much to the children too, for 
they are.so many little mirrors held up be- 
fore you to reflect your attitude toward the 
subject. And surely, we should teach writ- 
ing so that the children will enjoy their work 
and want to write, else why teach writing at 
all—the stores are full of typewriters. 

Do I hear, ‘‘Stop preaching! It’s all 

theory with you supervisors. Get down to 
brass tacks and help us in a practical way.’’ 
Very good, I’m down, and ready to offer a 
few specific suggestions for putting more 
vigor and pleasure into the writing. 
* Suppose you are teaching the children to 
make retraced ovals, and you wish them to 
be made with rapidity. Instead of counting, 
‘One, two,’’ monotonously, and admonish- 
ing the children to ‘‘Work fast!’’ make a 
game of it. Play you are running a race. 
Sing in a brisk, encouraging tone, ‘‘Run 
fast, I’m coming! Who’ll win? Run!’’ 
Which will appeal the more, monotonous 
counting, or the game? 

Are you having trouble with pencil hold- 
ing? Pretend the pencil is a gun and should 
point right up over the shoulder. Bring 
forth a picture of soldiers with guns. Give 
a little drill—what is it they say? The.of- 
ficers bite out the words so sharply one can 
scarcely recognize a’command in our mother 
tongue, but I think it’s ‘‘Right shoulder 
arms!’’ Do you think the children will re- 
spond to this? If you ’re at allin doubt, let 
me answer. They will. 

As for letter formations, make of the let- 
ters moving things, as boats, or sleds, or boys 
and girls, or animals. Suppose you wish 
to teach the letter m. Then tell the story 
of a little red fox who ran up over three hills 
with the dogs in pursuit. Show with your 


crayon at the blackboard how he runs and. 


runs, never stopping (for you wish the letter 
to be made quickly, with no halting or patch- 
ing), until at last he outstrips the dogs and 
runs off into, the deep woods. This is, of 
course, just a rough outline and calls for 
further elaboration. 
enjoy telling these little stories? 

When the children have learned to hold 
their pencils and to sit properly, let them 
write little ‘‘stories’’ of birds and flowers 
and Mother and Baby. ‘‘This is black’’ is 
not the kind of sentence that will appeal. 
Try, ‘‘Come here, Rover.’”’ It’s Pygmalion 
breathing life into Galatea. 

Another word about singing your counts 
and admonitions: remember. that it is an ac- 
cepted fact that not only children but grown- 
ups work responsively to music. Last sum- 
mer a gang of negro track laborers worked 
down the road a bit. You should have heard 
their quaint, plantation-suggesting melodies. 
The husky arms lifted great weights at the 
proper pause in the song: they ‘‘heaved to’’ 
at just the right word, and their work went 
along smoothly and expeditiously. Their 
boss was called a ‘‘Singing Boss.’’ Let’s 
be ‘‘Singing Bosses,’’ teacher friends, in 
more ways than one. 

‘Sing your counts and admonitions when- 
ever it is possible. Try fitting the rhythm 


Bases Rae. 


if ma rt i. iy aa heat 
a and hei Tit a 
pee) ete ke we rt. 


NORMAL 


Truly now, don’t you . 






bis teas Pea Jee 4 
poi te a3 IEE gle Rae seers 


of some simple little air to the rhythm of 

- your exercise or letter. For instance, you 
know, and I. know, that children forget to 
keep their feet flat on the floor when they 
write, and accordingly fall forward over their 
desks. Then, while they swing their oval 
exercise or perhaps retrace the word ‘‘was’’ 
in large letters, try the following, or some- 
thing better, to the tune of ‘‘London Bridge :”’ 
‘“‘Keep your feet down on the floor, on the 
floor! on the floor; Keep your feet down on 
the floor, as all good children do.’’ Let 
me whisper right here that if you are heart 
and soul in the game, you ’!l just forget to 
feel foolish when you do these things. 

Space forbids more of these suggestions ; of 
themselves they ure perhaps of but little 
value, but do they give you the idea? The 
idea of singing, and running races, and play- 
ing games, and telling stories, and in general 
enjoying your teaching with the children? 

And now what of the standards and ex- 
pectations of the ‘‘Singing Boss’’? Are you 
teaching arm movement writing in the first 
grade, and are you expecting muscular move- 
ment worthy of the upper grades? In this 





In Trust 
By Grace Clee Smith 


Oh, dear little Mother’s boy, fearless and true, 
Of our little school world now a part ; 

May God give me wisdom to give unto you 
What is best for your mind and your heart ! 


Oh, dear little Mother’s boy, merry and gay, 
May your joy grow more keen all along ; 

May never the trust that is yours this bright day 
Be less glad, or less sure, or less strong ! 


May seeds, Mother-sown, both by day and by night, | 
Seeds of purity, courage, and truth, 
Root firmly and bloom with fair blossoms and 
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bright, 
Even now in the days of your youth. 


And, dear little Mother’s boy, sacred and sweet, 
May I help, in the hours you are mine, 

To guard and direct your wandering feet 
Toward all that is splendid and fine ! 











age of speed and efficiency, arm movement 
writing is certainly best suited to the de- 
mands for much work in little time. The 
slow, drawn-out writing of a few years past 
allows of no speed whatever, hence illegible 
scrawls result when under pressure. Until 
stenography and typewriting supersede hand- 
writing, it behooves us to teach rapid writ- 
ing ina happy combination of speed, ease, 
and legibility, so that when pressed for time 
the writing will ‘‘stand up,’’ as the manu- 
facturers say. 

But where shall we begin to teach it? 
‘‘Aye, there ’s the rub!’’ If we start it in 
the second grade, the teacher will first have 
the Herculean task of unteaching all the bad 
habits in position and pencil holding formed 
in the first grade. Now that doesn’t seem 
fair to teacher or pupils either, doesit? Yet, 
since the muscles in the arm of the average 
first. grade child are wholly incapable of 
rolling and swinging with regularity for the 
first few months of school, we have some- 
thing of a dilemma. 

Let ’s simplify matters. Suppose we call 
our work in writing in the first grade ‘‘Mus- 





20 8 
cular Movement Preparation,’’ and go as far 
in our teaching as is consistent and within © 


reasonable limits. 


lar movement in the first grade. Do you think 


itsounds formidable? It really isnot. Along 7% 
toward the end of the year, after the muscles “@ 


have learned obedience and resr~:siveness, ~ 
arm movement will often be an easy trans- 7 
ition, but for the first few months of school, 
let ’s just see that the children are happy in 
their writing and that we lead them grad- 
ually into muscular control. 

Let me hastily run through the details of — 
the preparation of which I speak. The chil- 
dren must keep those little pedal extremities ~ 
of theirs flat on the floor, Tuck your own 
feet back of you as you write, or push them 


out before you, and you will:readily see why @ 


this must be. 

Head up, back straight, and chest out—~7 
neither the back of the seat nor the front 4 
edge of the desk should be touched. Elbows ” 
should be about one inch off edge of desk, 
the fleshy part of the forearm pressing down. 
Left hand placed in upper left-hand corner 
of paper, which should be slanted parallel to 
the position of the rightarm. Thumb placed 9 
across from first joint of forefinger. Fore- 
finger reaching about one inch from point of 
pencil, pencil passing just in .front of 4 
knuckles. Hand cup-shaped and wrist flat, 7 
allowing the fingernails of the little and 
fourth fingers to rest on the paper. All | 
these details you will find in any circular or 7 
book on writing. Can you teach just these 
and teach them well? You can! 

Do you see that I have not said one word 
about wrists raised from the desk ? 
tail comes when the forearm muscles are de- ~ 
veloped sufficiently to cause the wrist to be ’ 


raised. As for the Medusa of the first grade, @ 


arm motion, you ’!l not have it except in ® 
large exercises, at least not from the average 
child the first few months of school. You * 
will have a combination of finger movement, 
whole hand movement, and a feeble trace, 
perhaps of a motion of the arm; that is not, 
however, the loose swinging arm movement © 
that we all naturally wish might be the case, | 
Grant me that these details are quite within 9 
your power to teach, and I ’ll proceed. : 

Arm movement exercises, such as large % 
ovals, 
and back), follow. Teach the children from ” 
the start to work neatly and rapidly. Use | 
words such as ‘‘vine’’ or ‘‘rain’’ for exer- § 
cises, writing the words half an inch or more 7 
in height and retracing many times. Then — 
teach the form of the letters, either singly or 
in groups, and gradually lead the class into % 
little ‘‘stories. ’’ ' 3 

Let this be your work for at least half the 
year, —all the year if necessary. And then 
to the second grade teacher you can say: 
“See, we have gone as far as Mother Nature 
permits. We have taught the children to sit 
well; to hold their pencils properly; to do 7 
some rapid arm movement exercises, and to 
form the letters carefully. Some of the chii- 
dren have developed a good contro! of the 
muscle, others have not--’’ At this point 
brace yourself, for the second grade teacher 
will surely fall in gratitude upon your neck, — 


‘‘Muscular Movement 
Preparation—yes, that is my idea of muscu- ~ 


This de- @ 


push and pull, and rainbow (over 7 | 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of these in convenient papplenent form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs, Hen’s Famil oy 's Puppies, John and S mee 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Than 

Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffe’ ‘The 
Queen of Hearts,Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo- 
Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy ledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also contains a 
Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns, Bound in heavy paper 

covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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FOOD CONSERVATION POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may 
be given to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. The boy wears a 
khaki suit with a red tie. The girl wears blue with white trimming 
on the dress and cap. Paint the peaches a soft yellow-red. The bowl 
may be white, and the table and basket brown. Outline heavily after 
painting, and mount as shown in the illustration on a strip of green 
oatmeal wall paper 36 inches long and 14% inches high. 


Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 


orders for less than one dozen, but . 
if desired orders may be made up ; 

of an assortment of these posters 

and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 

shown on page 37, at the prices 

quoted for each. Both of these ‘ 


features appear in our pages every 
month, 
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How Do You Teach Geography? 


Recitations, Partly Socialized, Based upon Research Work 


BY MARVIN M. BROOKS, Principal of the Wantagh Union School, Long Island, N. Y. 


SHAT is your viewpoint in 
geography? Many authors of 
modern texts emphasize ‘‘ge- 
ography of reason, ’’ business 
men put forth location and 
products, and teachers have a 
variety of viewpoints, among which are those 
just named, and that of ‘‘correlation.’’ It 
seems to the writer, in his experience as a 
teacher and principal, that most work in ge- 
ography is not well balanced. Some schools 
appear to be doing excellent work in answer- 
ing ‘‘thought’’ questions, whereas the map 
work is wretched; others seem to lean to- 
ward tabulations, while the work in written 
English is very poor. 

The viewpoint taken for this article is to 
‘“‘inject’’ interest and ‘‘life’’ into the work 
by means of a well-balanced outline, which 
will force teachers to plan ahead and will 
bring valuable results tothe child. The plan 
uses much ‘‘research’’ work, tabulations for 
locations, statistics, oral and written Eng- 
lish, map work, reading, chart making, dis- 
cussions, and the ‘‘socialized’’ recitation. 

In order not to emphasize one line of work 
to the detriment of the others, as is so often 
the case, a tinve unit of one week has been 
chosen as the basis of the work. This neces- 
sitates much planning. Teachers must decide 
what is to be taught for the year and then 
divide it carefully into quarters and weeks. 
Each quarter should provide at least one 
week for review. Again, the week should 
be divided as follows: 


Monday— 
rene read by the class and discussed with the 








teacher. Material gathered. 
Tuesilay— 
More text. (See Monday.) 
Wednesday— 
Tabulations, based on text. 
Thursday— 


Topical recitations. (Oral English.) Topics writ- 
ten and criticized in class. (Written English.) 
Comparisons outlined. 

Friday— 

Maps sketched before class. 

Maps drawn in class and colored. 

Map questions. 

Chart making. 


4 The plan is illustrated by a weekly outline 
3 ‘for Great Britain as follows: 


BRITISH ISLES 


Monday— 

1. Assign text and references to be read before 
class. Ask pupils to bring clippings and pictures 
from home. 

2. Inclass have discussions and oral reading 
from various parts of the regular textbook. Refer 
often to maps. 

Tuesday— 

1, More assignments like those of Monday. 

2. Continue the same class work. Cover as 
much ground as possible. 

Wednesday— 

(a) Tabulate cities. 

Name if Location | Water | Products| Points of int. 


| 





peveupplied | 


by 
teacher) 


(b) Tabulate rivers, 








Name | Source| Direction| Mouth | Use and current 
(supplied | manuf. (swift) 
by naviga. (slow) 
teacher) | irrigation 
(c) Tabulate mountains. 
Name __| Direction| Age | Form | Height 
(supplied old rounded or low 
by or rugged and or 
teacher) young | snow-capped | high 
(d) Tabulate surface and natural products. 
| Low parts High parts Nwtural 
Countries | where where products 
(supplied 
by teacher) 





(e) Tabulate boundaries. 
Countries | North | East South | West 


(supplied 
by teacher) 








(f) Tabulate position. 
Coun- |General Latitude, Latitude|Longitude|Longitude 
tries location southern'northernieastern _|western 

(sup- 
plied 
by 

teach- 

er) 
(For many countries c, d, e, and fmay be omitted. ) 

1. Assign for the study period or home work 
the preparation of neatly drawn diagrams for the 
tabulation, using red ink. About half of the tabu- 
lation might be done before class. 

2. In class copy some tabulations on the board. 
Work out new tabulations. Complete others. 

Thursday— 

(a) ‘Topical recitations, using the following out- 
line. (Oral English.) 

Climate. Exports. 
People. Imports. 

(b) A few well written paragraphs on one or 
more of the above topics. 

(c) Blackboard comparisons. 

















_____LABRADOR _____ ENGLAND 
Climate Climate) 

Cold. (Labrador current.) | Mild. (Gulf Stream. ) 
Surface Surface 


Low hills in west and 
gentle slope eastward. 
People People 
Few Indians and Densely Fard-5. ph 
fishermen. | Highly civilized. 


Low plateau. 





1. Assign for preparation or home study the 
working out of the oral recitation as well as the 
written paragraph. , 

2. In class call for the oral recitation. Make the 
blackboard comparison, and inspect written work. 

Friday— 

(a) Sketch maps of British Isles. 

(b( Draw and color larger maps for exhibition. 

(c) Map questions.” 

1. Assign for preparation a quickly sketched map 
(free-hand) and a few important map questions. 

2. As a class exercise preparé and color maps 
on paper 9 by 12 inches and save for exhibitions. 


Quarterly reviews should be conducted by 


chart making, questions, topical recitations, - 


and tabulations. 


IRON 
Found in 


Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, 
England, etc. 





LOCATIONS 
Name | Where What 
London Southeastern City and Capital 
England 
Thames Southeastern River 
England 


TRADE ROUTES 


(a) Duluth to Liverpool. 
(b) Grain, flour, meat, carried. 
(c) Lake Superior, Soo Canal, Lake Huron etc. 


CHART MAKING 


During the study of the various -countries 
pupils have undoubtedly brought clippings, 
specimens, and samples of all kinds, Sort 
this material and spend a short time mount- 
ing the best on large cardboard for exhibi- 
tions. Make for England a chart showing 
the manufacture of cotton, using samples, 
pictures, clippings, and booklets. Make a 
large industrial map (chart) of Europe, and 
paste on it in the proper position various im- 
portant products or pictures. 


NOTES 


Reading and discussing text for Monday 
and Tuesday— 

1. Each pupil should have his regular text. 

2. Each room should maintain a reading 
shelf on which are found at least two dif- 
erent geographies, as well as geographical 
readers, such as Carpenter’s, for research 
work, 

3. The teacher should always give out a 
few references each Monday for the week’s 
work. Pupils should find others and post 
them. 

4. Divide the class into groups of two, 
and allow them to work together outside of 
class. This creates interest and, rightly 
guided, aids discipline. 

5. After discussing and inspecting sam- 
ples and clippings, put away in a box for 
chart making at the end of the quarter. 

Tabulations for Wednesday— 

1, Use red ink for the diagram and black 
for the writing. 

2. Tabulating will aid pupils in answer- 
ing examination questions. It will also aid 
them in getting to the ‘‘root’’ of any selec- 


. tion. 


3. Teachers should assign lists of cities, 
rivers, etc., to be tabulated; emphasize im- 
portant cities, etc., so as not to make the 
lesson too long. 

4, Let pupils pass to the board in groups, 
each group taking a- tabulation; allow the 
use of maps and textbooks while working; 
appoint one pupil ‘‘captain’’ to do the writ- 
ing, and one or two others to aid by sug- 
gesting and using books, thus ‘‘socializing’’ 
the recitation; inspect for mistakes when 
done. 

5. Pupils will learn to compile statistics. 

Oral and Written English in Geography 
~ Comparisons for Thursday— 

1. Group the pupils in twos when prepar- 
ing the oral recitations, so they may aid each 
other. (See outline for oral work. ). 

2. For written work have some _ pupils 
write a paragraph on climate, some on people, 
and others on exports or imports. 

8. Topical recitations may be ‘‘socializ 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Lessons in Citizenship 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Academic Instructor, Pre- Vocational Class, Passaic, New Jersey; Investigator; Lecturer; Author; Civic Secretary of the 





ERMANY taught 

a patriotism that 
is a menace to the 
world, and, as she 
will some day come 
to see, a menace most 
of all to the German 
people, Sowing the 
seeds of hate for 
other nations, she 
reaped slavery for 
herself. That is not 
; the kind of patriot- 
ism the American school will teach. No pres- 
sure, from wherever directed, would cause 
the American school-teacher to lead her pupils 
along the path of deceit and hate and treach- 
ery. The patriotism taught in the American 
schools has been and will be a source of 
strength not only to America but to the 
world. 

Patriotism is anemotion. To be valuable 
it must be founded on reason and based on 
fundamental ideals. Teachers in American 
schools can teach patriotism with a clear con- 
science, since our nation is dedicated to the 
highest ideals. We can devote ourselves to 
attaining these ideals, knowing that no na- 
tion is harmed by their attainment but that 
their complete realization is the salvation of 
humanity. 

To be valuable, all our civic and patriotic 
work must be as firmly founded on accurate 
information as the work of any other subject. 
Now that our eyes are at last open, we see, 
what should have been plain to us from the 
beginning, that the United States had to enter 
a war, all the issues of which were moral is- 
sues, affecting her people and the people of 
the world. We did not see this, because as a 
people we were not conscious of the ideals on 
which the nation had been founded, and as 
teachers we were not consciously directing 
the attention of our pupils 

















Etta V. Leighton 











National Security League 


world obligations as well. On the firmness 
with which we hold to American ideals will 
depend the extent of our service to mankind. 
So the most promising duty of the teacher is 
torenew her own knowledge and inform her 
pupils, and through them their parents, of 
just what these ideals are. Grounded ip 
this knowledge, we shall have a measuring 
stick with which to test new and strange 
doctrines, uttered with great enthusiasm, 
apparently in the interest of humanity; and 
we shall be able to tell whether these new 
doctrines are pro- or anti-American. 


WORK IN THE GRADES 


The work must be carried on in every 
grade, The war will not wait until these 
children grow up; the opinions of their 
fathers will be expressed, and will have 
weight, while the children are still in elemen- 
tary grades. It is a truth beyond dispute 
that information which children bring from 
school modifies, in some cases forms, the 
opinion of the parent. The ultimate respon- 
sibility for the war will certainly be under- 
stood in the family of the child mentioned in 
the following incident: 

A member of the third grade was asked if 
he wanted to draw on the blackboard some- 
thing about the war. He did, and produced 
what purported to be a representation of the 
globe, with a helmeted figure on top, which 
was, he said, the Kaiser. Asked to explain 
his picture, he said, ‘“The Kaiser wanted to 
own the whole world.’’ Asked if the Kaiser 
was to be allowed to have his way, he an- 
swered, ‘‘No, the English soldiers and the 
French and Italian soldiers, and OURS will 
stop him.’’ 

No finely-spun theory or explanation of 
the war is any truer than that. ‘‘World 
power or downfall,’’ is the rallying ery ;— 
‘‘Deutschland uber alles’’ is the hope of 


Germany. The child was a member of a 
class of forty children. Will not their par- 
ents be better prepared to meet that wicked 
enemy lie, ‘“The rich men of America brought 
on the war’’? 

Just as the flag salute is given in every 
grade, soinstruction in what it means can be 
given in every grade. Make a lesson on the 
last phrase, ‘‘with liberty and justice for 
all.’’ Even the first grade child can see it 
isn’t ‘‘fair’’ to the others, itisn’t ‘‘liberty 
and justice for all,’’ if one child disturbs 
everyone else. 

Have a little play. Let the flag ask the 
children if they have shown liberty and jus- 
tice to all, Let one child tell how he gets 
up early and makes himself ready for break- 
fast so as to be just to his mother and give 
her liberty to do her work in time; another, 
how he brushes his teeth so as to be fair to 
his father, to save him from paying doctor’s 
bills. Because bad teeth make one sick, a 
sick boy ean’t be a good soldier, so taking 
care of one’s teeth is being just to parents 
and to Uncle Sam. Another gets to school 
on time to give every one liberty to begin 
without disturbance, Another is fair on the 
playground, and gives liberty and justice to 
all who are playing games, The little play 
can be as long as you like, and its lesson a 
part of all the work, but let the lesson come 
from the children. Then an occasional sug- 
gestion from the teacher will have weight. 
Don’t write out a play; have it invented 
right there in the schoolroom. Let it vary 
every time it is played, and be sure that the 
dramatizing is not left to the specially gifted. 
Its value is to develop the shy child, not to 
make entertainment easy for the teacher. 
The German soldier is capable of atrocities 
because he has never been taught and has 
never practiced Fair Play. 

In the upper grades, the phrase ‘‘liberty 
and justice for all’’ can be 
the acid test of doctrine as 





to these ideals. Many, very 





many of our teachers did 
not themselves study our 
government, nor note how 
it functions in the life of 
each of us. We taught 
civics as an abstract science 
of government and made 
good citizens—for we did 
make good citizens—by in- 
spiring a desire in our pupils 
for clean, well-ordered com- 
munities. We were aided 
in all our citizenship work 
by the outside activities of 
the pupils—the Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., and Boys’ Clubs, 

But the citizenship teach- 
ing of yesterday, no matter 
how good it was, is not 
good enough for to-day. 
Yesterday we were citizens 
of our community, state, 





CREED 


I believe in America because of her Ideals, worked out in 
institutions that are just. 
She gives to everyone the right to rise; 
To take a part in making equal laws; 
To hold his neighbor equal to himself ; 
To speak the truth and to resent a lie; 
To serve no man as master, but by toil to earn 
The right to call himself a man. 
I believe in the world misson of American Ideals. By them, 
expressed in terms of nations: 
Right can be made to vanquish Force and Fraud; 
Justice to reign, sustained by potent law; 
The weaker states to live as live the strong. 
I believe in America because she thinks in terms of justice, 
not of gain, and holds her noble heritage 


the RIGHT of all. 
—R. M. McElroy 


well as of practice. I know 
° of none other that more 
completely refutes the radi- 
eal and anarchistiec doctrines, 
none of which by their na- 
ture can give liberty and 
justice to all. On the con- 
trary, communism, Bolshev- 
ism, I. W. W.-ism, all of 
which are allied in nature 
and teachings, deprive men 
of the fruits of their labor; 
penalize toil, reward indo- 
lence, rob industry, and put 
a premium upon theft. 

Now, at the beginning of 
the year, is the time for 
every teacher to plan con- 
structive work. 

**Oh, the years we waste and the 
time we waste, 


And the work of our head “and 
hand, ’’ 


piaying history games that. 














To-day we have 
































mean little, when we might have history 
plays that mean much. From the first 
grade up, always, of course, with varying 
emphasis and method, we can teach the 
fundamental rights of Americans. Take 
the story of John Smith. Dramatize the 
unfortunate condition of the colony when 
‘‘gentlemen’’ would n’t work and provisions 
were in a common storehouse, at the service 
of workers and loafers. Show John Smith 
in his righteous indignation, when he, as 
leader, declared that he who would not work 
should not eat. Show how ‘‘the fine gen- 
tlemen’’ were ill-tempered and profane, and 
picture John Smith pouring cold water down 
the sleeve of any who swore at his task. 
Show that, even with every one working, 
discontent was rife. Explain Governor Dale’s 
reforms, through which each man was given 
his share of the land, and was entitled to 
what he raised thereon, except a certain por- 
tion to be given to the colony asatax. Here 
is your lesson in understandable form—com- 
munism versus private ownership. In the 
grades that are studying Indians, show that 
they lived under communistie government; 
emphasize that communism is barbarism, that 
it exists to-day among barbarous tribes in 
many parts of the world. You will have no 
difficulty in showing that private ownership 
is an incentive to effort. The parents of 
many of these little people are paying for 
their bit of land, maybe for the house on it, 
laboring to improve their condition in this 
land of the free, and to start their children 
in life with better prospects than those with 
which they themselves started. Here is the 
foundation on which you can build the con- 
cept of America as the land of equal oppor- 
tunity. ~ You can show them that practically 
all the big fortunes of America were made 
by men who began poor, or by their immedi- 
ate ancestors who worked up from poverty. 
Quite as destructive as teaching German 
children hymns of hate is leading American 
children to think that Labor and Capital are 
necessarily enemies. Neither can exist in 
the world without the other. Both must take 
‘liberty and justice for all’’ as their motto, 
and we must emphasize that in America the 
laborer of to-day is often the capitalist of 
to-morrow. 

Teach these words ascribed to John Smith, 
words which are carved over the mantelpiece 
in the American Club in St. James Square, 
London, where the officers of the American 
army can read them: ‘‘We were born not for 
Ourselves but to help Others. Let us imitate 
the virtues of our Predecessors to be worthily 
their Successors. ’’ 


STUDY. AMERICAN RIGHTS 


In the grades above the fourth it would 
be well to have for referenée a list of our 
fundamental rights as Americans. The 
_ teacher is referred to the Constitution, the 

Declaration of Independence, and a book, 
‘*The Heart of Blackstone,’’ by A. B. Paul, 
published by the Abingdon Press, New York. 

The rights we cherish came to us from our 
English founders. To English common law 
we owe: 

The Right of Personal Security. 
The Right of Personal Liberty. 
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The Right of Personal Property. 

Americans added: 

The Right of Freedom in Religious Be- 
lief and Practice. 

The Right of Freedom of Speech and of 
the Press. 

‘This, then, is the vital principle of the 
Republic. Fortunately for us, it is clear to 
all men; it has been dominant in her his- 
tory; it is basic in her constitution and her 
law. 

*‘I. She asserts the supreme value of every 
human personality, and therefore guarantees 
the rights of every citizen to ‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

‘II. To secure that right she grants hima 
full share in the exercise of sovereignty. 

“III. In order that each citizen may under- 
stand the meaning of that imperial right, 
and its necessary dangers from human self- 
ishness, passion, and ignorance, and may 
exercise that right with a just regard for 
the equal rights of all, she insists on uni- 
versal education as the condition of her ex- 
istence—the first nation to stake her exist- 
ence on a single principle, and that a spirit- 
ual conception of humanity, a_ sovereign 
standard. Hence the primal need of civic 
education, producing in the youth thoughts 
and habits that will secure: 

Individual power of self-support, self- 
reliance, self-control. 

Habitual co-operation for social integ- 
rity and common welfare. 

Love and the spirit of sacrifice for the 
Republic, to secure her power and 
honor. 

‘‘These qualities concenter in the ideals of 
home, country, and (Washington and Lin- 
coln said) of God; and fuse into unity in the 
spirit of American citizenship.’’—U. S. 
Education Report, 1914. 

Give a little play showing the Pilgrims and 
Roger Williams at Salem, emphasizing that 
Roger Williams was admitted to Salem when 
Massachusetts rejected him, because .the 
people of Salem believed in religious liberty. 
Show how the people, against their will, had 
to let him go. Show an imaginary reception 
of a Quaker and a Jew in Providence Plan- 
tations, the colony Williams founded to show 
that religious freedom for all sects flourished 
there; aim to make the dramatizing bring 
out that America is a land of religious 
freedom. 

Use Benjamin Franklin and his experience 
in Philadelphia to show that the press in this 
country is free and cannot be bought or in- 
timidated. Stage the little party to which 
Franklin invited the business men who had 
told him that he must change the policy of 
his paper or they would withdraw their sup- 
port. Show them sitting down in amaze- 
ment at the ‘‘banquet table’’ on which the 
only dish is ‘‘sawdust pudding’’—that is, 
corn meal mush. In these days of ‘‘Use 
corn meal,’’ the children will enjoy this part 
of the play. Make plain how Franklin 
showed them that the man who could live on 
corn meal mush and water could afford to 
edit an independent paper. In. the upper 
grades emphasize the necessity of an inde- 
pendent press if the liberties of the country 
are to be saved. Show that a venal press is 
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one of the curses of Germany. Make it un- 
derstood that the excerpts from the enemy 
press appearing from time to time in our 
papers can not be trusted as expressions. of 
the opinion of the people, because the enemy 
press prints only what it is told or allowed 
to print. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty!’’ Free Press, Free Church, Free 
Speech—these are fundamental American 
rights. 

Show the difference between the speech 
that is free and talk which is seditious, 
which will give aid and comfort to the enemy 
and hinder our war efforts. Explain the 
difference between free speech and libel 
which injures a person’s business or reputa- 
tion. Applying the test, ‘‘liberty and jus- 
tice for all,’’ will decide whether a state- 
ment is seditious or libelous. Explain that 
we give up no rights, but that in time of 
war we’modify their exercise for the public 
good. 


TEACH LOYALTY TO PRINCIPLES 


The teacher must be sure that her loyalty 
is to principles, not to persons, otherwise it 
is not American. Let her ponder the words 
of President Wilson in an address delivered — 
in Washington, in July, 1916: 

‘‘T believe it will assist us to become self- 
conscious in respect to the fundamental ideas 
of American life. When you ask a man to 
be loyal to a government, if he comes from 
some foreign countries, his idea is that he is 
expected to be loyal to a certain set of per- 
sons, like a ruler, or a body of men set in 
authority over him; but that is not the 
American idea. Our idea is that he is to be 
loyal to certain objects in life, and that the 
only reason he has a President, a Governor, 
and a Congress and State Legislature and 
courts is that the community shall have in- 
strumentalities by which to promote those 
objects. ’’ 


COLLECT AND MAKE ‘‘CREEDS’’ 


Teachers should collect expressions of be- 
lief in America—the various ‘‘creeds’’ that 
are appearing—and study them and use them 
for reading or penmanship in the classroom, 
The best kind of examination or test would 
be to have the pupils write out what they 
think every American believes America 
stands for, and then afterwards compare 
their statements with the creeds collected. 
It would be worth more to a school to have 
the children maké their own creed in their 
own discussion than to have only ready-made 
ones; but the best of the collected creeds 
could well be memorized. The creed given 
on page 33 in large type seems all inclusive 
and good. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ARITHMETIC IN 
CIVICS . 


It is the civic duty of teachers and chil- 
dren to concentrate on the study of geography 
this year; especially of our country, Central 
and South America, Asia, and Siberia. The 
upper grades will use the newspapers in war 
study. Make the war study a geography ex- 
ercise. Germany wants northern France be- 
cause of its coal and iron; she wants the 

(Continued on page’ 56) - 
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The Best Method of Teaching Primary Reading 


B:7:. G; 7. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—With the return of September 
our teachers will find themselves confronted with the 
task of training another army of raw recruits. More 
than two million children under five years of age will 
enter school for the first time and more than three 
million retarded and left-overs will be found in the 
first grade. The teachers’ first great problem in pre- 
paring these children for useful citizenship is to teach 
them to read. Many of the teachers called upon to 
meet this task will find themselves without experience 
or without normal training. For the benefit of such 
teachers we are publishing, by request, the following 
article which appeared in our columns in 1916. This 
article was found so helpful and called forth so many 
favorable comments that we cheerfully publish it 
again. 


em {AMES L. HUGHES, former 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Canada, says: ‘“The_ best 
‘| reader is the man who can 
a inn most rapidly, most compre- 

anne hensively, and most definitely 
get thought from visible language. ’’ 

If this be true—and we do not believe any 
one will gainsay it—then it must follow that 
the best method of teaching reading will give 
the child that systematic training that will 
enable him most accurately, most compre- 
hensively,and most rapidly to get the thought 
of an author through the medium of the 
written or printed page. 

Much has been said against teaching be- 
ginners to call words, for mere word-calling 
is not reading. But quite as much may be 
said in favor of teaching the child to call 
words, since the ability to call words without 
hesitation is the first essential to good read- 
ing. This ability gained, most other diffi- 
culties vanish. If we could interpret a hiero- 
glyphic inscription into articulate sounds rep- 
resenting words already familiar to our ears, 
we could read and understand thesame. The 
letters are to the child just what the hiero- 
glyphics are to us. 

Upon entering school many pupils have a 
vocabulary that will enable them to listen 
with intelligence and pleasure to stories read 
or told from first, second, third, and even 
fourth .grade books. This vocabulary has 
been acquired through the ear, and it is per- 
fectly familiar to the child when made to ap- 
peal to that organ. When the teacher reads 
to the pupil, she simply interprets the sound 
values of the letters and their combinations, 
and expresses the sounds in articulate words 
familiar to the child through his ears. She 
pronounces the words and thus interprets the 
strange visible language into the familiar 
audible language. Ifthe pupil can be taught 
to recognize all the sound values of all letters 
and combinations of letters, he can act as his 
own interpreter. With his own organs of 
speech he will call the words from the 
printed page, which he will then recognize. 

No method of teaching reading can be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory unless it surely, sys- 
tematically, and rapidly develops the power 
of automatic word recognition. 

Some teachers have attempted to develop 
this ability to call words by means of a sys- 
tem of diacritical marks, such as are used in 
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the dictionaries and school readers. All these 
systems are artificial. They require too much 
memory work and give too little return for 
the time and labor spent. These marks never 
occur in newspapers, magazines, or books, 


except in dictionaries, histories, and geogra . 


phies, and even then they occur only as keys. 

Some teachers seem to think that the Ob- 
ject Word Method is the only logical method, 
while others favor the Picture Word Method, 
or the Action Word Method, or the Word 
Method, and still others favor the Thought 
or Sentence Method. 

The Object Word Method, the Picture Word 
Method and the Action Word Method have 
their advantages in the development of anew 
vocabulary, and wherever this is necessary 
they must form a part of any satisfactory 
method. But not one of these is sufficient 
by itself. Asa matter of fact, in teaching 
the beginner to read we should confine our- 
selves strictly to those words with which he 
is already familiar. Hence the peculiar ad- 
vantages offered by the above methods apply 
especially in the case of those children who 
do not possess an.English vocabulary, or to 
foreign-speaking children. Nor do any of 
the above methods ever make the child in- 
dependent. This must be brought about 
through the aid of phonics. 

The advocates of the Thought or Sentence 
Method say that since the child must even- 
tually express his thoughts in complete sen- 
tences the Thought or Sentence Method is 
the only logical one. They say that the sen- 
tence is the smallest whole or unit with 
which the reading should be begun. They 
insist that the only correct way to gain a 
knowledge of words is to analyze the sen- 
tence, and the only correct way to gain any 
knowledge of the sound values of the letters 
is to analyze the words into their sounds. 

Those teachers: who decry everything but 
the Sentence Method seem to forget the steps 
by which the child develops his oral lan- 
guage. Few children ever learn to walk 
without first crawling. In the same way the 
child begins with inarticulate grunts, and 
gradually develops words, then phrases, and, 
finally, sentences. 

The advocates of the Sentence Method 
argue that the child recognizes a horse or a 
house as a whole, and therefore he should do 
the same with sentences. They forget that 
there is no analogy between the processes. 

The outline of a horse stands out in such 
strong contrast to the outline of a house that 
it is not necessary for the child to get an 
exact impression of any of the essential de- 
tails of either to enable him to differentiate 
between the two. But what must the child 
do who differentiates between ‘the words 
horse and house 2, He must see more than the 
general outline. He must see every detail. 

A champion of the Sentence Method, while 
teaching beginning reading in a cértain 
county institute, used as her first sentence, 
‘I have a letter.’’ This sentence was writ- 
ten a second time immediately under the first, 
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and three times in other positions. - In the 
second sentence the h looked more like le 
than h, thus making the second sentence 
seem to read, ‘‘I leave a letter.’’ 

We must remember that it is quite as un- 
psychological to give a child a whole that is 
too large for him to grasp as it is to give him 
a part. 

Many teachers who hold that the Sentence 
Method is the only correct method are very 
inconsistent in their practice, for they spend 
many hours in drilling their classes to pro- 
nounce isolated words, disconnected phrases, 
and incomplete expressions printed on cards 
for this purpose. Here are a few examples 
taken from the equipment furnished with a 
certain Sentence Method : bumble-bee | cat | 
has run away | to and fro | never stopped | 
Do not | Once there was | would not go | 
Where are | Have you. 

The child should be taught to read com- 
plete sentences just as soon as possible, but 
the first sentences should involve very few 
details. 
than the child is able to visualize or get a 
definite picture of. Before the child is asked 
to visualize a sentence, his ability to visual- 
ize should be developed by graded exercises 
such as are given in ‘‘The Lewis Story 
Method Manual,’’ and the first sentences read 
should be such as are found in the first few 
lessons in ‘“The Story Primer. ’’ 

In teaching children to read it should be 
remembered that the real problem is to teach 
them to recognize the spoken word through 
the visible word, and through the spoken word 
to associate the visible word with the idea. 
Hence the best method of teaching reading 
must use the best method of word recognition. 

Hughes says: ‘“The best method of teach- 
ing word recognition is tke one which most 
easily, most quickly, and most thoroughly 
makes the child acquainted with word sounds 
if at the same time it fulfills the fundamen- 
tally essential conditions of the self-activity 
of the child, problem finding and problem 
solving, by the child, the preservation and de- 
velopment of the child’s interest, and repe- 
tition of the process by which words are recog- 
nized, and not the repetition of mere word 

forms to be memorized as word forms.’’ The 
method that most completely realizes all these 
conditions is The Lewis Story Method. 

Not only does it surely, systematically, and 
rapidly develop the power of automatic word 
recognition, but at the same time it develops 
the power and the habit of intense concen- 
tration, of close application, of careful obser- 
vation and of consecutive thinking. It en- 
ables the child to see the thread of the story. 
It enables him to see a larger unit than a 
sentence. He learns to see the plot of the 
whole story stand out before him. But in 
addition to-all this, it begets in the child a 
love for reading, which is quite as important 
as the ability to read. It also solves the 
problems of spelling. For, unless his vision 


is defective, the training which this method - 
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| Mother Goose Outline to Color 


3 Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, and mount. The cat may be white. It wears a scarlet bow. 

2€ The fiddle is alight brown. The dog is white with a scarlet tongue. The cow is soft gray with black markings, and the moon orange. The dish may 

be blue. Paint the trees and grass a soft light green. The road may be left white.. Outline heavily. The subject of the October outline is 
Humpty Dumpty. 





Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 





at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, yt 


but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment 

; : of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, , 
as shown on pages 30 and 31, at the prices quoted 

e 4 for each, Both of these features appear in our pages . 

h every month, 
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The Magic Key of Spelling 


I tell you earnestly, you must get into the habit of 


looking intensely at words, assuring yourself of their 
meaning, syllable by syllable, nay, letter by letter. A 
well-educated. gentleman may not know many lan- 
guages, may not be able to speak any but his own, 
may have read very few books; but whatever lan- 
guages he knows, he knows precisely; whatever word 
he pronounces, he pronounces rightly. Let the accent 
of words be watched, and closely; let their meaning 
be watched more closely still.—John Ruskin. 

EARNING to spell the English language 

correctly is one of the most difficult tasks 
of school life. Hence, correct spelling is 
rightly regarded as a sign of culture, and 
bad spelling as indicating a lack of it. 

Spelling is not one of those subjects that 
can be taught ‘‘in twelve easy lessons;’’ it 
can be acquired only by hard study. | It is 
true that the spelling of many words is 
learned by the pupil from the reading les- 
sons, but these. lessons, valuable as they may 
be, must, of course, be supplemented by 
much special ‘‘word study.’’ 

Improved methods in the teaching of spell- 
ing are replacing the old-time ones as rapidly 
as the modern principles of teaching are re- 
placing the old-time rote method; but the 
teaching of this very important subject will 
never be entirely successful unless the 
teacher builds up her work with interest as 
its chief motive. This interest may be 
aroused, in the upper grades, through the 
desire of the pupil for social intercourse 
through writing; in the lower grades by the 
employment, perhaps, of any or all of the 
many variations of the time-honored ‘‘spell- 
ing-match ;’’ but however aroused and how- 
ever sustained (and this of course depends 
almost wholly upon the originality and re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher), the important 
fact is that the interest should be there. 

It is acommon mistake that many teachers 
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make when they believe that if they teach 
the letters of a word, time will fill in the 
empty form with its proper meaning. But 
the child puts some meaning into every form 
that he learns; the wrong one, naturally, if 
he is not supplied with the right one. 


Repetition and drill are necessary—em- 
phatically so—even unto the ‘‘Seventy Times 
Seven’’ (to quote from Mrs. Milner’s splen- 
did contribution in the February number), 
but they should be preceded by intelligence 
and interest. How many of us have not been 
astounded when we have put our pupils to 
the test of using in original sentences the 
word they have spelled so glibly ? Not many, 
Iam sure. Not until a word has been cor- 
rectly used a number of times can a teacher 
feel sure that it has been added to the child’s 
vocabulary. 

After interest in a word has been aroused 
the pupil’s mind should be concentrated upon 
the peculiarity of its spelling, and appealed 
to through all possible avenues—the eye, the 
ear, and the muscles of the throat. The 
image of the word formed in the mind should 
be so strong that he can at any time call up 
a picture of its form—and for each word, an 
individual picture. 

Spelling is learned primarily through the 
eye, secondarily through the ear. For this 
reason, the picture of the word, once learned, 
should appear to the pupil as a unit, a whole. 
There are many, however, who believe that 
the word can be learned more rapidly if pre- 
sented in syllables. To this there can be no 
objection, provided that the child in the end 
sees the whole word that he has learned, and 
makes for himself an unbroken mind picture. 

It is neither possible nor desirable, in the 
short years of a child’s life, to teach him to. 


September Blackboard C alen dar 


September days are here 
With summer's best of weather 
And autumns best of cheer 





Helen Hunt —/ac 


spell all the words in the language. But it 
is possible to give him the spelling of com- 
mon words, and, what is even more valuable, 
a ‘‘spelling consciousness’’ that will send 
him to the dictionary when he is in doubt. 

The spelling lesson used to be considered 
one of the driest and most mechanical sub- 
jects in the school curriculum, whereas, 
rightly handled and properly approached, the 
study of spelling, together with its twin, the 
study of words, can lead one into paths of 
discovery and romance that rival even the 
realms of fiction. To teach children to ap- 
preciate words’and to discriminate between 
them should be a matter of conscience with 
teachers, for such appreciation insures not 
only a respect for correct form in spelling, 
but makes for character, 

‘‘A man’s power to connect his thought 
with the proper symbol,’’ says Emerson, 
‘‘and so to utter it, depends upon the sim- 
plicity of his character; that is, upon his 
love of truth and desire to communicate it 
without loss. ’’ 

Eternal vigilance, then, is the secret of 
good spelling as it is of good discipline, for 
spelling, after all, is mainly a matter of dis- 
cipline. There should be such a scrutiny of 
written matter that every pupil is called to 
account for every word misspelled. He 
should be compelled to look for it in the dic- 
tionary, put it on the blackboard, record it 
in his notebook, practice it a number of 
times, write the rule involved, derive it, 
write it in sentences, and, above all, should 
be made to feel the seriousness of the offence 
so as to wish to avoid it in the future by fre- 
quent consultations of the dictionary. 

When pupils leave college, misspelling 
such words as ‘‘coming,’’ ‘‘siege,’’ and 
‘transferred, ’’ it means that there has been 
a lack of such individual criticism through- 
out the grades and the high school; a lack, 
which, as the pupil goes through life, proves 
a handicap whose power for evil can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Spelling is, truly, a wonderful invention, 
for by it we are enabled to record language 
by means of the substitution of marks or let- 
ters for sounds. In this way, words are si- 


lently conveyed to the mind through the eye, | 


as distinctly as they are conveyed to the ear 
through the voice. It is the key of learning, 
and so useful for the acquiring, preserving, 
and communicating of knowledge, that it is 
almost as valuable to as the gift of speech. 
Let us then resolve to place this key in the 
hands of those who come under our instruc- 
tion; and not only place it in their. hands, 
but with it give them such a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of its use, that it shall be for 
them the magic pass-key, that shall open the 
doors that lead out into a world filled with 
rich and wonderful stores of knowledge which 
will strengthen their power to think and to 
reason. . Thus will they gain noble ideals to 
be their incentive and protection all through 
life; thus shall the teacher reap a reward 
commensurate with the effort. 
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Measuring and Weighing School Children 


Experiments That Will Aid in Bringing a School: Up to a High Standard of Physical Efficiency 


BY L. 


T the beginning of this semester,’’ 
said Principal Harmon, ‘‘I asked all 
the teachers in Lincoln School to cooperate 
in @ general experiment throughout the 
school. You will’ recall, Fellow Teachers, 
that each one of you was asked to take her 
class to the gymnasium once a week through- 
out the term, for the purpose of measuring 
the height and weight of each pupil in the 
class. You were asked to keep exact, orderly 
records of all measurements, on blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose, and furthermore, to 
study these measurements, both as relating 
to the individual and as relating to the group 
collectively. The object of this experiment 
is, of course, to find whether systematic rec- 
ords of this sort, kept on file, and available 
to all teachers, can be made to throw any 
light upon problems of school economy. Each 
teacher, as you remember, was requested to 
use the measurements for any purpose that 
happened to appeal to her personally. Have 
you, or have you not, found the records sug- 
gestive or helpful in any way, either from 
the standpoint of better understanding of the 
pupils, more efficient teaching, more intelli- 
gent discipline, better hygiene, or better 
school administration in general? As this 
is the last general teachers’ meeting that we 
have this semester, I will call for reports 
this afternoon from each grade, beginning 
with the kindergarten. ’’ 


REPORTS 


Miss A. (Kindergarten.) We _ teachers 
in the kindergarten have followed instruc- 
tions carefully, taking weekly measurements 
of height and weight of each and every child. 
For myself, I will say that I have found the 
statistics helpful, though at first it seemed 
a terrible waste of time. After going 
through the ceremony a few times, we found 
the whole thing could be planned so as not 
to take much time. I have been especially 
interested in comparing the measurements in 
my room with those furnished by some of the 
parents who had made systematic measure- 
ments of their children previous to their en- 
trance into the kindergarten. In this respect 
of having an earlier list for comparison I was 
more fortunate than the other teachers, for 
as yet they have no measurements of a pre- 
vious year. 

I have found to my surprise that several 
of the children in my room have not gained 
as many pounds in proportion to what their 
body weight was at the beginning of the 
semester, as they had done during the half 
year previous to coming to school. I am 
wondering now whether there is anything 
about our kindergarten work which is too 
great a tax upon body or mind, or whether, 
on the other hand, the children may not be 
missing the afternoon nap that most of them 
were having before they entered school. I 
begin to wish we could experiment in some 
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way until we find’out. If only some one 
would invent folding chairs for the kinder- 
garten rooms, that could be stretched into 
beds, something like steamer chairs, we 
might continue the home custom of having 
the children lie down for an hour or so, some 
time during the day. If we had desks in- 
stead of the chairs ordinarily used I should 
try as the next best plan, having all the 
children put their arms and heads down on 
their desks and play go to sleep as the flow- 
ersdo. This always serves as a rest period. 
For most purposes the little chairs are much 
more convenient, but folding chairs such as 
I first described could be put out of the way 
when not in use. Now that my attention 
has been called to it, I do think that the 
youngest children get too tired some days. 
They are very likely to be troublesome from 
the disciplinary standpoint during the last 
hour of the session. I had not thought of 
this, however, until I began the study of the 
measurements. 

Miss B. (First Grade.) I measured my 
pupils according to instructions, then ranged 
their average weights in a column, beginning 
with the highest and continuing in order 
down to the lowest. Where the weights be- 
gan to fall below the normal as shown by 
comparison with the standardized tables fur- 
nished us, I drew a line, thus dividing all 
the children into two groups. Then I made 
an individual study of each child in the low- 
er group to see if the low weight had any- 
thing to do with the kind of lunches the chil- 
dren were bringing to school. I carried a 
blank book around among the children at 
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noontime, and without attracting their at- 
tention wrote down every day for a month 
just what each child in his group brought for 
lunch. I found that a few of them brought 
nothing, but looked hungrily on while the 
others ate. A few Were eating candy almost 
exclusively, and entirely too much of it. 
Among these were several who had been ab- 
sent on account of sickness. In some cases 
parents gave children money to buy sand- 
wiches at the delicatessen. Instead of doing 
this, the children invested all of it in the 
candy shop just across the street and had no 
other lunch.. I have sent notes to the par- 
ents of such pupils, telling them what the 
children were buying. 

Making a study of these lightweight chil- 
dren set me to watching the others also, and 
I cannot help thinking that if we had some 
printed leaflets on food values and balanced 
rations with suggestions for ideal lunches, 
leaflets inexpensive enough to be distributed 
through the homes once or twice a year, they 
would doa great deal of good. Of course in 
our district, where many of the parents are 
foreigners, and de not understand English 
very well, such instructions would need to 
be expressed in the simplest way. Perhaps 
it would even pay to have them translated 
into a few of the languages most used. In 
the case above (the kindergarten), the papers 
could be enclosed with the report cards and 
so be very little trouble to distribute. 

Miss C. (Second Grade.) I made the meas- 
urements and divided the pupils into two 
groups just as Miss B. did; but I used them 
for the study of a somewhat different prob- 
lem. I went over the list of lightweights 
to see from what part of the school district 
they came, whether from the homes of the 
very poor, or from the homes of the well- 
to-do. It was pitiful to find what a large 
proportion of this lightweight group is rep- 
resentative of the very poor quarters of the 
district. Most of the fathers are day labor- 
ers. As 1 see it, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the children are suffering from malnu- 
trition. I am told that the combined wage 
of both parents is hardly sufficient to keep 
the family out of debt. In case of sickness 
it is entirely insufficient. I think it very 
likely that the mothers Miss B. speaks of, 
as giving their children nickels to buy sand- 
wiches with, are mothers who go out so early 
that they have no time to put up lunches. 
Can nothing be done to enable the parents to 
provide good and sufficient food for their 
children ? 

Miss D, (Third Grade.) I found that most 
of my pupils kept up to normal weight dur- 
ing the fall months, but they fell behind in 
the winter months. That set me to think- 
ing. I wonder if the retarded growths can 
be due to impure dry air in the schoolroom, 
after the weather becomes so cold that we 

(Continued on page 63) 





UD wasn’t his ‘real name, to 
} be sure, but it was the first 

name that I ever heard him 
called, and Pud it was until 
797, the memorable day in March 
=“, when—but there! I am about 
to finish my story before I begin. 

There was nothing unusual about the 
short, plump, black-headed youngster unless 
it was his mouth—such a mouth—grim as 
death and spread almost from ear to ear! 

Being a new teacher, I was tried out in all 
the usual ways, with Pud principally as cross- 
examiner. But I managed to ignore him— 
as nearly as it was possible to ignore such a 
child. 

At noon he came in twenty minutes late. 
“‘Why were you late?’’ I asked. 

**°M allus late noons,’’ he said casually. 

That settled me for the day. 

The first week he got into seven fights, 
but he had all the boys so badly bullied that 
not one would tel! a thing concerning the 
incidents. 

Things went on like this for several 
months, and I was beginning to grow ner- 
vous and irritable. Finally, after an un- 
usually exasperating day, I was forced to 
admit to myself and a row of empty seats 





>) HEN I first thought of teach- 
“{ ing a rural school, my mind 
¥ pictured a little white school- 
ai house set back in a grove of 








trees, surrounded by a spa- 
cious yard, with, perhaps, a 

little brook near by. 
When, however, I arrived for the first 


time at the school I had contracted to teach 
for the coming year, my picture suddenly 
disappeared, to be replaced by the stern 
reality. There it stood, a little brick build- 
ing, bare, save fora straggling vine near the 
door; built, I may safely say, on a rock 
foundation. Not one tree graced the severe 
nakedness of it all. Had it not been for the 
hope that in the interior I would find the 
‘beauty and comfort so sadly lacking in the 
exterior, my spirits would indeed have taken 
a tremendous fall. 

As J entered the schoolroom the first object 
to draw my attention, outside of the rows of 
eager faces, was an enormous stove directly 
in front of my desk. On one side of the 
room was fastened a long row of hooks, on 
which were hung. hats, coats, and dinner 
pails. The walls above the wainscoting were 
painted gray. The floor and ceiling were of 
hard wood. A new desk and chair for the 
teacher, green shades, three good pictures, 
and double seats in a fair condition com- 
pleted the furnishings. 

From this description, one used to rural 
schools would say that~the~school was in 
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“Pu d” 


BY AUDREY M. STILES 


that I had failed, failed completely, and that 
a little nine-year-old boy, with a shock of 
coal black hair and a sphinx-like face, was 
the cause. That eternally solemn face was 
ever before me. If he would only smile— 
anything beside gaze into one’s very inner 
self. But he never did. And for the third 
year of his school career Pud was again king 
and master over all he surveyed. Kindness 
and abuse were outwardly alike to him. 
That grim, straight line across his face never 
once wavered at jokes or punishment. He 
simply cared for nothing. 

During a self-examination I remembered 
a little passage from training school: 
‘‘Whenever a child is, of his own free will, 
absent, tardy, idle, or listless, nine times out 
of ten the teacher is to blame. Every child 
has some vulnerable spot through which one 
may enter into his very soul and make of 
that child what one will. It is every teach- 
er’s duty to ‘find the spot.’ Until she has 
done so, she is a FAILURE. ’’ 

I set out with renewed energy but little 
hope to ‘‘find the spot.’’ 

Some weeks later, when I had again about 
given up in despair, a bluebird—the first one 
of spring—lignted for a second on the win- 
dow-sill. Pud’s eyes shone, and several 
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pretty good shape. So should I now, after 
having seen others. But my idea of a coun- 
try school at that time was vastly aifersat 
from the room I saw before me. 

After the children had been dismissed on 
the first afternoon, I began to make a list of 
changes which could easily be effected with- 
out financial aid from the district. 

The next day at noon my big boys moved 
the stove out in the wovodshed. (The first 
of many trips.) After school we took the 
front seats from the two long rows and put 
them on the middle rows, thus making four 
even rows of six seats each. In the wood- 
shed we found a can of blackboard slating 
with which we treated the boards to two or 
three coats according to their need. The 
hooks were removed from the wall and put 
in the vestibule. The dinner pails were rele- 
gated to the woodshed for the summer, for 
sanitary reasons. The water pail, which 
from time immemorial had graced the bench 
by the door, was entirely dispensed with, as 
the pump was near by. 

Next we took small branches of evergreen 
and put them back of the pictures, or caught 
them on nails that are always found.in the 
walls, obviously for no use at all. I had my 
little tots make bluebirds for busy work and 
these were put up in flocks near the ceiling. 
Green oatmeal paper was also put in the 
back of the room for exhibits. 

I soon learned that the school owned ten 
dollars that had been earned the year before. 








times that morning his eyes wandered to the 
spot where he had seen the bird. 

Swiftly, during class, I sketched a rough 
outline of a bluebird perched on a redbud 
limb. I handed it and my paint box to Pud 
without a word. Fora moment he hesitated, 
looked at me as if he preferred spearing me 
with his pencil, then he absolutely snatched 
that work from my hands. 

Thirty minutes later Pud slipped to the 
desk and pushed a brilliantly colored object 
before my eyes. The color must have been 
« quarter of an inch thick, but the bird was 
there. Pud Jooked long at his work, then 
he turned his solemn gaze upon me for a full 
half minute, and’ wonder of wonders!—for 
the first time since I had known him he 
smiled! My heart gave one wild leap. J 
knew I had found ‘‘the spot. ’’ 

Pud came on time that noon; and from 
then on it was easy sailing. 

. To-day Pud is still Pud to me, but on the 
rollbook he is Paul Vincent Tyler, 
there is not a more manly, a more polite, nor 
a handsomer boy in the class of thirty-four 
than Pud, 

In the three years he has come into his 
own, for he has learned to wear a ‘‘bunny 

(Continued on page 56) 


Transforming a Rural School 


We decided to use it for an organ, and were 
fortunate in finding one which, though second 
hand, was very suitable for a schoolroom. 

From the proceeds of an entertainment 
given a little later we bought four- beautiful 
pictures: ‘‘Sir Galahad,’’ ‘‘Christ in the 
Temple,’’ ‘‘Spring,’’ by Corot, in delicate 
color, and ‘‘Atalanta’s Race.’’ These, with 
our others, made an attractive showing of 
pictures. We also bought a banner contuin- 
ing the name of the school. Window-boxes 
were filled with red geraniums. 

The next year we earned more money and 
with the help of the trustee repainted the 
interior a pleasing shade of buff. We bought 
scrim for curtains, a fine oak bookcase, and 
the children earned a new flag. We tried to 
have flowers and trees, but they do not thrive 
on slate and rock. 

I must say here that the help given by the 
children was entirely voluntary. They were 
partners with me in my work of beautifying 
our school. Discipline was out of the ques- 
tion. I found that when a teacher has the 
cooperation of her pupils, discipline, as a 
rule, will take care of itself. 

Our school earned the pennant for Interior 
Decoration both years at the Annual School 
Meet, However, I am sure that I could have 
done nothing without the help of the chil- 
dren. As workers they were always eager, 
willing, and enthusiastic, With such quali- 
ties as these, and added to them a fine spirit, 
what may not be accomplished? .. 


and 
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War Problems for September Lessons 


J 
1. Wedeclared war on Germany April 
6,1917. Eighty-eight days later Persh- 
ing’s first troops landed in France. On 
what date did they land? 


2. 100 days after the declaration of 
war the American troops first engaged 
in battle. On what date was this? 


3. Before the war the United States 
army consisted of 9,524 officers and 202, - 
510 enlisted men. This was increased 
by April, 1918, to 123,801 officers and 
1,528,924 enlisted men. Whatisthe per 
cent of increase of officers? of men ? 


4, The American troops took posses- 
sion of a part of the firing line 309 days 
from the beginning of the war. n 
what date was this ? 


5. The total cost of drafting the Amer- 
ican Army was $10,000,000. This was 
an average cost of $4.93 for each man 
accepted. How many were accepted ? 


6. There were about 10,000,000 men 
within the draft age. There were 4,000 
draft boards. How many men, on the 
average, did each handle? 


7. In peace times the Ordnance De- 
partment spent about $13,000,000 per 
year. Since war was declared it spends 
that amount ina day. How much will 
it spend in a year? 

8. There were in January, 1918, 1601 
ordnance officers. There are now (April) 
3,000 officers in thisdepartment. What 
is the per cent of increase ? 


9. Before the war the Rock Island 
Arsenal turned out 200 rifles per day, 
and the Springfield (Mass.) Arsenal 500. 
Now Rock Island produces 500, and 
Springfield 1,000 in a day. What is the 
per cent of increase in each place? 


10. Private rifle manufacturers in 
Sept., 1917, produced for the govern- 
ment 2,500 rifles per week. In March, 
1918, they produced 11,550 per week. 
What is the per cent of increase? At 
the latter rate, how many can be pro- 
duced in one year? 


II 


1. In Feb., 1918, the United States 
produced 125,000,000 rounds of small 
ammunition. What was the average 
daily production ? 


2. If the American army consumes 
daily : 
1,500,000 Ibs. beef 
225,000 ‘‘ bacon 
210,000 ‘‘ ham 
30,000 ‘* corned beef 
5,000 ‘* mutton 
14,000 ‘‘ salmon 
135,000 cans tomatoes 
36,000 ‘* corn 
26,000 ‘‘ peas 
225,000 ‘* jam 


ges 
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7,500 cans peaches 

2,200 boxes chocolates 

4,750 jars pickles 

3,000 bottles tomato catsup 
what is the amount of each of these ar- 
ticles necessary for a month’s supply ? 


3. Since the beginning of the war 
approximately 1,250,000 women in Eng- 
land have gone into industrial work. 
This is an increase of 37% over the 
number of Englishwomen engaged in 
such work in 1914. How many were 
engaged in industry in 1914? 

4, The buildings comprising the six- 
teen cantonments cost $136,000,000. 
What was the average cost ? 


5. The National Army Coast Artillery 
nas been increased from 20,000 to 65,- 
000 in the year since the war began. 
What per cent of increase is this ? 


6. In April, 1917, the total navy 
strength was 82,738. In March, 1918, 
it has grown to 352,752. This shows 
what per cent of increase ? 


7. Navy yard mechanics have in- 
creased in number from 35,000 to 66,000. 
What is the per cent of increase ? 


8. The government made a contract 
for 2,600,000 pairs of shoes for the army 
and 850,000 for the navy. Those for 
the army cost $4.85 per pair ; those for 
the navy cost $4.83 per pair. What is 
the total cost? 


9. $710,036 was paid for 3,567,200 
pairs of socks for the army. What was 
the average cost? 


10. The first Liberty Loan was for 
$2,000,000,000. Instead, $3,035, 226,850 
were subscribed. What per cent was 
this greater than the amount requested ? 


IIT 


1. Thesecond Liberty Loan of $3,000,- 
000,000, was oversubscribed fifty-four 
per cent. How much was it oversub- 
scribed? 

2. By March 12, 1918, the following 
amounts had been raised for war pur- 
poses : 

First Liberty Loan  $2,000,000,000.00 
Second Liberty Loan 3,808,766, 150.00 


Certificates of Indebt- 

edness 2,655,737,500.00 
War savings and thrift 

stamps 96, 298, 402.96 


Find the total amount raised. 


3. From 1914 to 1918 the total ex- 
port of wheat to our allies has been 
526,059,000 bushels. How much has it 
averaged per year ? 

4, Pork exports have been 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds in the four years. What is 
the annual average? 


5. The annual average export of beef 


has peen 180,187,000 pounds. How much 
has been exported since the war began 
in 1914? 


6. On August 30, the President fixed 
the price of wheat at $2.20 per bushel. 
At this rate what is the value of the 
526,059,000 bushels which we have sent 
to the allies since 1914? 


7, 250,000 of the 350,000 retail gro- 
cers in this country have enrolled as 
members of the Food Administration. 
What per cent have enrolled ? 


8. Under the Food Administration 
rules, millers are required to produce 
one barrel of flour (196 pounds) from 
264 pounds of wheat. What per cent 
of the wheat is made into flour ? 


9. Victory bread, under the rules of 
January 26, 1918, must contain at least 
twenty per cent other than wheat flour. 
How many ounces of wheat are there 
in a pound loaf of Victory bread ? 


10. The fuel holidays of 1918 released 
480 ships to carry various necessities. 
Forty carried food, seventy-one fuel, 
while three hundred sixty-nine carried 
war material. What per cent of the 
ships was used for each purpose ? 





Answers 
| 


. July 3, 1917. 
. July 15, 1917. 
J Officers 1199.8+ %. 
| Men 654.9% %. 
Feb. 9, 1918. 
2,028,398 men, approximately. 
2,500 men. 
. $4,745,000, 000. 
87.31%. 
J Rock Island 150%. 
* \ Springfield 100%. 
§ 362%. 
* 7 600,600 rifles. 


(© HAM w© Ne 


II 


1. 4,464,285 rounds, approximately. 
45,000,000 lbs. beef. 
6,750,000 Ibs. bacon. 
6,300,000 Ibs. ham. 

900,000 Ibs. corned beef. 

150,000 Ibs. mutton. 

420,000 lbs. salmon. 
4,050,000 cans tomatoes. 
1,080,000 cans corn. 

780,000 cans peas. 

6,750,000 cans jam. 

225,000 cans peaches. 

66,000 boxes chocolates. 

142,500 jars pickles. 

90,000 bottles catsup. 
. 912,409 women, approximately. 
. $8,500,000. 
225 %. 
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19.9¢. per pair. 
61.7%. 


— 


lil 


$1,620,000, 000. 

. $8,560, 802, 052. 96. 
131,514,750 bu. 
750,000,000 Ibs. 
720,748,000 Ibs. 

$1, 157,329, 800. 

713%. 

74,.2+ %. 

12.8 oz. 

. 81% carried food. 
14.7+ % carried fuel. 
76.8+% carried war material 
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Experiences Worth Passing Along 


An Experience with a Defective Child 
By Esther H. Swanson 


HARLES is a boy of thirteen with a mentality of 
C seven. He had never passed the first grade and 

had not been in school for five years when the 
mother asked that he be admitted into our ungraded 
room for defective and retarded children. 

For two months, Charles was the problem in the 
room, for all ordinary devices failed to discipline him. 
Poor Charles did not know what “reason’’ was, and 
corporal punishment was not to be thought of. 

At last | decided that [ would reward my pupils by 
giving each child in the room a mark upon the black- 
board for every good morning and every good after- 
noon. (It is much better to give a reward after each 
session, for a child may be perfect in the morning 
and the opposite in the afternoon.) When ten marks 
were earned, the child received a star after his name. 
This worked beautifully with all of the children ex- 
cept Charles, who, failing to earn marks, slyly erased 
his name from the roll. 

Then I saw that I must deprive Charles of some- 
thing he would greatly desire,and immediately planned 
a way to effect that deprivation. It was then that 
the Norma! Instructor and Primary Plans came to my 
rescue; for in looking through the Christmas number, 
I found the pattern of Santa Claus with movable arms 
and legs, and since Christmas was nearing, | pro- 
ceeded to make one. 

1 procured a thin board, traced the figure upon it, 
and after sawing.it out, colored it brightly and fas- 
tened it together carefully, making sure that it would 
move easily. Such delight as the children expressed 
when Santa danced for them, and immediately after 
pulling the string came the question, ‘‘May I make 
one! 

**Yes,’’ was my answer, ‘‘I think we may each make 
one, but since we have only one work-bench in the 
room, we shall have to take turns. That's fair, isn’t 
a: 

The boys assented and then I went on. ‘‘ Let us see 
who has the most stars on the board. He shall make 
the first Santa.’’ 

{ noticed Charles’ expression when he saw the Santa 
for the first time and then as our conversation led up 
to ‘‘marks and stars,’ his face fell with disappoint- 


ment. One of the boys noticed his look of sadness and 
said, ‘‘Will Charles get to make one? He rubbed his 
name off.’’ 


*“‘When Charles gets a star, he may make one, but 
since he rubbed his name off, he may put it on him- 
self when he wants it there,’’ I replied. 

That night as Charles left school he stopped at the 
board, and in his feeble way scrawled his name in the 
place from which he erased it. 

It took more than one week for Charles to earn a 
star, for habit is strong with him and control poor. 
But time and patience brought him his reward, and 
1 shall not forget his look of joy when we tied the last 
knot in the string of his plaything, and he gave his 
first pull to make sure that this creation of his own 
hands was a success. 

About @ month ago, Charles started the habit of 
coming late to school, but when he learned that no 
marks come to tardy children, he appeared on ‘time 
and even ahead of time. 

When Charles gets his next star, he is going to 
make a little jumping-jack, and though I may have 
to do more of the work than he, for his fingers are all 
thumbs, I do it with all good grace and happiness of 
heart, glad that | have found a way of disciplining 
Charles, and, incidentally, of making him happy. 


How Millville School Got Its Phonograph 
By Ella Mary Hart 


LL the larger schools in the community had pho- 
A nographs and Miilville was still using the old, 
worn-out organ, that had a mysterious squeak in- 
side, and whose long-drawn-out sounds were anything 
but musical. You just couldn’t keep in step when 
marching. So one afternoon Mr. Burton, the principal, 
called a meeting of the school to consider ways of rais- 
ing money. All sorts of ‘plans were suggested, dis- 
cussed, and dropped as worthless, but on one point all 
agreed—they must have aphonograph! Inspite of the 
fact that it had only fifty pupils, Millville school would 
not be behind the others. Besides, they needed music 
—real live music—for the physical training classes. 
Almost every game they played called for it. 

The meeting was adjourned until the next afternoon, 
with the understanding that in the meantime each one 
was to explain the matter at home and ask for dona- 
tions to the cause. 

The results reported were rather discouraging. The 
old-fashioned parents said that a phonograph wasn’t 
needed in the school, and they considered the whole 
physical training idea a waste of good time that should 
be spent in teaching readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic; 
while those who favored the proposition were too poor 
to help much, or they refused to do so unless the rest 
of the town helped, too. However, the pupils were 


still undaunted, and finally, after much thought, Miss 
Reed, the teacher, brought forth an idea that looked 
promising. 

It was years since there had been a social event in 
Millville and the people would be sure to attend one, 
even if the proceeds went for something of which they 
did not approve. One of the most prominent buildings 
in the village had been a dancing hall years ago, 
but was now seldom used except for political meet- 
ings. The owner readily consented to lend it for a 
“‘box social.’’ The school children printed notices of 
the coming event and posted them wherever they 
would meet the glances of passers-by. 

At last the great night came. The hall was full; 
almost the whole population of the little village was 
present, with several people from the neighboring 
towns. The hall had been decorated with flags, and 
the floor was chalk-marked in places. A surprise 
awaited the people. Mr. Burton, the principal, sud- 
denly blew a whistle and half a dozen of the older 
boys quickly found their places in the center of the 
hall, and a: potato race took place. The people were 
delighted, as the contest was quick and amusing. 
Then strings were tied to marshmallows and some of 
the boys and girls, taking the ends of the strings in 
their mouths, drew in the marshmallows without using 
their hands. This appeared to be such fun that some 
of the grown-ups wanted to try it, and their efforts 
caused much laughter. The next thing was a suit 
case race. The pupils were divided into two rows; and 
at the end of the hall, in front of each row, was placed 
a closed suit case containing a sweater, a cap, and a 
pair of gloves. At a given signal, one by one, the 
children ran to the suit case, opened it, donned the 
clothes, ran the length of the line and back, took off 
and returned the clothes to the suit case, locked it, 
and took their places. The winning team was greeted 
with resounding cheers. 

Everyone now joined in singing ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ after which some of the gymnastic exercises 
taught in school were practiced. This exhibit had the 
desired effect. Even those who had the most bitterly 
opposed the new ideas now began to approve them. 
Mr. Burton saw that this was his chance to act. He 
made a speech, telling how much the school wanted a 
phonograph and asking the aid of the people. He had 
a magazine, he said, that would pay a good commis- 
sion on subscriptions. He calculated that he would 
receive upon securing two hundred fifty subscriptions. 
more than half the price of the phonograph. When he 
asked for the names of those willing to subscribe, al- 
most everyone in the hall responded. 

Then the boxes were auctioned. They sold at mar- 
velous prices, and after supper one of the girls played 
her violin while old and young danced a Virginia Reel. 

In less than a week the Millville school had its phono- 
graph, and one night the people gathered in the school- 
house to listentoit. A collection was taken, and this 
helped also to pay for the machine. Persevering Miss 
Reed began at once to prepare the children for another 
entertainment. It was given a month later and, like 
the other events, proved successful. Anything, per- 
haps, would be successful now, for all the people were 
united in their praise of the pupils and teachers, and 
of their efforts to pay the debt incurred. 

The thing that finally cleared it was when a lecturer 
was hired to come to Millville to deliver a talk on the 
Great War, illustrated with motion pictures. It was 
indeed a great event! Thelittle town and all the sur- 
rounding towns, too, were in an ecstasy, and after it 


was over and the excitement had subsided, it was ° 


found that the half of the proceeds which went to the 
phonograph fund not only paid for the machine‘n full, 
but bought a large number of books for the school 
library as well. 
There is a box in the school now where the children 
drop their extra pennies; and it doesn’t take long to 
get enough to buy a new record. The parents either 
lend or give records to the school, too, and many pleas- 
ant evenings are spent in the schoolhouse. The phono- 
graph has been a great help in the Home and School 
movement, so the pupils and teachers of Millville 
Schoo! have been fully repaid for their perseverance. 


Credits for Home Work 


By Henry C. Wegner 


R the past three months I have tried out the plan 
F of giving credits for home work, and indirectly 1 
find it very helpful. Pupils are given credit re- 
ports every Monday morning, and when they accom- 
plish the work indicated on the blank, the parent signs 
it, and it is returned to the teacher. 
One of the pupils acts as bookkeeper, and keeps a 
record of the credits. When a pupil has earned 600 
credits, a small ‘Certificate of Home Work’’ is given 
him. When ten of these certificates, or 5000 credits, 
are earned, a ‘‘Certificate of Award for Home Work’’ 
is given; and when 15,000 credits are earned a hand- 
some lithographed ‘‘ Certificate of Industry’’’ is given. 
A record of the three highest for each week is 
kept, and posted on the bulletin board every Monday. 
The result of the first two weeks in my school fol- 
lows; the initials stand for the names of the pupils. 


Second Week 
L. S. —886 er.—Ist. pl. 


First Week 
L. S.—410 er.—1st. pl. 
F, P.—211 cr.—2d. pl. | F. B. —242 cr.—2d. pl. 
A. Z.—181 er.—3d. pl. A. W.—216 er. —3d. pl. 


This system gives an added incentive to labor, and 
makes competition more keen. 

A teacher may give additional credits as seems wise. 
For example: 


Keeping school ground in order—25 cr. per wk. 

Cleaning erasers—5 cr. each time, or 25 cr. per wk, 

er blackboards—5 cr. each time, or 25 cr. per 
wk. 

Planting a tree on school ground—30 cr. ea. 

Making a flower bed—10 cr. ea. 

Taking care of school library—10 cr. per wk. 

Keeping newsrack in order—10 cr. per wk. 


Gare must be taken to give all pupils an opportunity 
to get some of these additional credits. The plan also 
works both ways:.a deduction can be made from the 
credits of any pupil whose conduct is poor or whose 
attendance is very irregular. 

Additional interest may be: created by correlating 
the home credit work with the class work. For ex- 
ample, when the number of credits earned on numbers 
24, 25, 27, 31, 32, and 33 of the report equals or ex- 
ceeds 500, the teacher may add 10 per cent to the 
physiology class standing. When the total number of 
credits equals or exceeds 2000, she may add 10 per cent 
to agriculture class standing. 'When the total number 
of credits equals or exceeds 5000 she may add 10 per 
cent in class standings in all branches. 

There are many results of this plan. It gives an in- 
centive toindustry. Pupils learn that there is no line 
of distinction drawn between home work and school 
work. Home work is not to be looked upon as mere 
drudgery but is recognized by the school as a part of 
education. It gives a pupil who may be deficient in 
some branch an opportunity to get additional credits 
by doing some work he is proficient in. 

It helps the school get in touch with the home, and 
gives the parents an opportunity to cooperate with the 
teacher. Finally, it helps solve many of the so-called 
**schoolroom problems’’ in discipline. — 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Complete supplies for this system, together 
with information, may be obtained by addressing The Dobson-Evans 


Co,, Columbus, Ohio. 





REPORT OF HOME WORK 




















Pupil’s Name 

Work and credits for week ending... cesceceeeeeeenee 

. NOTE—Fill out this card and return to teacher Monday morning 

Work Credits | Earned 

Building fire in the morning... soe A 

Milking cow (each) .--sccseecesseeeesceeeeseeeees Re RE prey 

Cleaning out the barn .--.. ss.ssssseeessseceeeeecenerceneseenes DT iicccostapons 

Turning’ cream Separator. .+....ssecescssssereeeeereecssee ee 2 [eeneeeereenees 

Currying a horse........... So knee - coabieapehgases ebeebenpiubeqseel TY RS 

Gathering eg gs..cs.ccccecsssesscsssscssseressee seseeee sere cases QZ feseerseeensees 
Feeding and watering chickens.... ..-sseee seeserseseees 1 [seeeeerereenen 

Feeding the hogs.......c-csssssssessssseeseeesneetesenneeeeeenees OF cebtet cscy 

DB havvichececetes 


Feeding and haying a tearn..-...-.... cece see ceeeeeeesseeeee 
Feeding two cows 
Churning butter «...¢.......::.ssccessescscseseseeseee soseceeenes Mh Ape alee al 
Making butter after it is Churned......-c..+eeseeeesee-+ ey SR A 
Blackening & Stove...-.-.c:ceccecceeseeeceseeeneneeeseeedonece oe iy ROE DEN 
Making and baking bread .--...+......1-s105 ceseeeseeeeeees 
Making biscuits ...........-.-:000+ ceeeseeees conadbebeatsaodnsee 
Getting an entire meal] .........--.:0+-+see00 Sublease 














Wiping the dishes............::-cccceeeeeeceeeensereseneeescneees Ry eae PRA 
Sweeping one room........:5 sseccsescersesseseceeseee ane eo ees Sy Bore ee: 
Dusting furniture, rugs, etc, one room ..-- «+--+ QD J nveeeeveenee . 
Scrubbing @ fl00r...........-sseeeeesseeeeeeeneeeeneenereesenneess ry ees Pee 
WR allen eh BOK oss 2 sany vcs con cvicsnngyscdevnte pees cans eqn. ev }oesnens eens 
Washing, ironing, and starching own clothes at catgeceeens 
BCHOO] oc cccescecccsccssereccccccvccescccgsos vosssevesceseecseccceses, BD 4» ces cpncctvis 
Bathing, ......:.ssessseseeeees b iaen «Sines a sagt, “ABs ers 
Practicing music lesson 30 minutes, -.--..0-.-sereee 6 
Clean hands, face, and nails at school (teacher to 
GUAGE) o....ceecereceseessesernsscveserenssossessenneraseereserees lto4 
Splitting and carrying in kindling..........-----..--..+.- 1 





Splitting and carrying in wood (day’s supply /..-- 4 }o--s+++r-s+ 
Carrying in coal (two scuttles) 














SSESSREBKRSEBES SER RPSBESSESEREB RE Bc wnaneone 





Brushing teeth..-.-...scsccsscessesseeeeeee 

Retiring before nine 0’ ClOCK........scseseeceeesseeeeeceeees 

Sleeping with window Open.........-ssseecsseseeeeeesceeeee 

Weshing and drying cream separator..........+--++++: Oy abet edeantye 

Pumping and carrying two buckets of water...... ye feene ev i 

Driving up cows or horses Pe ‘ 

Cleaning & lamp-.+.sssssesseseesesesesserersseeenses ceeteeseesees S lige 

Making or baking a pie or cake...... 6 

For each $1.00 deposit in bank........-cssseseseeneeseee = REL oe 
POPPE ....<, ceckquttivegiosentetnbansacasbapters Raa a 
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BLACKBOARD DESIGN—IRIS AND THE RAINBOW 








September Primary Hints and Helps 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundred Wweight.—Froebel. 


Lessons on the Rainbow 
By Maude M. Grant 


BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


I have seen a rainbow. 

A rainbow is the beautiful arch of color that spans 
the sky. 

We can see a rainbow when the sun comes out after 
‘ a rain storm. 

I know what makes the beautiful colors in 
the sky. 

It is the sun shining through millions of 
raindrops in the clouds. 

If you hold a glass of water in the sunlight 
you can see all the colors of the rainbow. 

The colors are red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet. 

To the teacher: Sentences similar to these 
may be written on the blackboard after a 
conversation with the children that brings 
out the facts given*in them. With these 
sentences write on the blackboard, or give 
orally, directions for handwork. 


HANDWORK 


Cut strips or arcs of paper. Color them 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet 
(purple), and arrange them in this order to 
form 2. rainbow. 

Cut a largé tumbler from paper free-hand 
and in it write the names of the rainbow 
colors. 

Write this sentence: 

Red, blue, and yellow are called primary 
colors. 

Take your paints and mix a little red 
paint and a little yellow paint together and 
see what color you get. Do the same with 
yellow and blue. Do the same with red 
and blue. 

Copy these sentences: 

Red and yellow make orange. 

Yellow and blue make green. 

Red and blue make purple. 


2 


The Story of Iris and the Rainbow Bridge 
BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 

Long ago in the Far-Away-Time lived a lovely 
little girl. 

Her name was Iris. 

Her father was the great shining Sun and her mother 
was a daughter of the Ocean. 

Iris lived in the sky. She sailed on the soft white 
clouds. 





She rocked in the silver boat of the moon. 
‘The stars were her little playmates. 


The Ocean, her grandfather, loved Iris very dearly. 


Iris loved her grandfather, too. 


She liked to ride over the waves with him in his 


chariot of foam. 


She liked to race with him on the backs of the white 


horses of the sea. 
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THE RAINBOW 


Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas, 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers 
As pretty as you please, 

But the bow that bridges heaven 
And over-tops the trees, 


And builds a road from earth to sky, 


Is prettier far than these. 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 
ggogoosooonoanggggg QRALLLLOLLRALLRROLRHQLLL) 


Her grandfather wanted her to come to the ocean 


and live with him. 


‘‘No,’’ said her father, the great Sun, ‘‘Iris belongs 


to both Sky and Sea. 
**1 will tell you what we will do. 
‘*Let us build a bridge from Sea to Sky. 
‘Over this bridge Iris can go. 


‘*Part of the time she will live in the Sky, and part 


of the time she will be in the Sea. 


**She will be the messenger between Sea and Sky.”’ 

So the Sun and the Ocean went about making a 
bridge. 

They made a great arch from Sky to Sea. 

Over this bridge they spread a carpet made of rain- 
drops. 

The Sen shone on the bridge and changed the rain 
drops into beautiful colors, 

The colors were red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet. 

Many and many a time did little Iris trip 
over the beautiful Rainbow Bridge. 

She was always welcome, whether she 
the 
whether she drove with her grandfather over 


visited in Sky with her father, or 


the waves of the Ocean. 


HANDWORK 


Paint a picture of Iris rocking in the moon 
among soft tinted clouds. (Wet a piece of 
drawing paper and put in pale colors red, 
blue, yellow. Let it dry, then cut the moon 
and stars from silver paper and paste them 
on the sky. Cut Iris free-hand from sil 
houette paper, or paint her, and then cut out 
and paste her in the moon. ) 

Make a picture of the rainbow bridge. 

Make a picture of the ocean with light blue 
paint for the sky and dark blue for the 
water. Cut small boats from white paper 
and paste them on the ocean. Cut the 
picture round or oval and mount on gray 
paper. 


Iris, the Messenger 
BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


Iris was a little messerger. 


BAQLALAAAAALHAALRAALALAKLALALRANQKRAAOLANAALAD 


She made every one happy with her mes- 
sages. 

We can be little messengers, too. 

We must try to carry only good messages. 

We must try to make people happy. 

We must be messengers of Truth, Love, and Joy. 

Iris carried gifts with her messages. 

She carried raindrops for the flowers and sunbeams 
for the clouds. , 

We can carry gifts with our messages, too. 

We can carry kind thoughts and words. 

We can carry |:ind deeds to help others. 








Nature Study 
BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


The Sun draws water from the ocean, the lakes, and 
the rivers. 

He draws the water with his strong, bright rays. 

He changes the water drops into vapor, and he hides 
them in the clouds. 

When the clouds are full of vapor, the cool wind 
changes them back into water drops. 

Then they fall to the earth in rain. 

When the clouds are full of raindrops and the sun 
shines on them, the colors make a rainbow in the sky. 


SEAT WORK 


Write the name of each of these fiowers and the 
color each is after it: 

Rose, Sunflower, Buttercup, Forget-me-not, Violet, 
Iris, Poppy, Pansy, Nasturtium, Tulip, Daffodil, Cro- 
cus, Hollyhock. 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with words mean- 
ing color: 

The sky is ——. 

The grass is ; 

The sheep is ——. 











Our flag is —-, , and —. 
My book has a cover. 
The girl has a coat and a —— hat. 





THE RAINBOW 
Copy this original poem on the blackboard for chil- 
dren to use as a reading lesson and for a concert 
memory exercise. 
There ’s a rainbow in the sky, 
Curving up, and up, so high; 
And its colors are most beautiful to see; 
They are red, orange, and blue, 
Green and yellow—purple, too, 
Oh, the rainbow is a wondrous sight to me! 


And the Sunbeam Fairies play 
With the Raindrops on the way, 
As they cross the gleaming arch, so far on high; 
And there's ne’er so fair a sight, 
Should you look when all is bright, 
As the Rainbéw Bridge of Iris in the sky. 


To the teacher: Procure a prism and let the children 
play with it at recess and before school. There is 
nothing so fascinating to a small child as the ‘‘jewel 
colors’’ cast out by the prism. In some schoolrooms 
a prism always hangs in a sunny window, to the con- 
stant delight of the pupils. It acts as an unconscious 
lesson in beauty. Helen Hunt Jackson so enjoyed see- 
ing the colors through the prism that she always kept 
one to hang in her window wherever she went. This 
is a story worth telling to the children when teaching 
them her beautiful poems. 

All of the Blackboard Reading Lessons given in this 
article may be put on cards and given to the children. 
If desired, script or typewritten copies may be used. 
The memory gem card of ‘‘The Rainbow’’ may be 
used for a sight reading exercise or as a concert mem- 
ory exercise. 


Little Civics for Little Citizens 
A Food Conservation Lesson 
By Barbara Reid 


HE following sentences may be written on the 
1 blackboard for a sight reading lessson, or for a lan- 
guage lesson to be copied by the children. For 

handwork pupils may draw, color, and cut all the fruits 
and vegetables gathered by Paul and Polly. 
_ My cousin Paul lives ona farm. Paul wrote to me 
and said, ‘‘ Polly, come and help me save food for our 
soldiers and our allies.’’ 

Paul's father is my Uncle Tom. 

Uncle Tom raises al! kinds of good things to eat. 

Our mother country must have food for our people 
and for our allies. 

There is need for every bit that can be raised. 

Paul helps his father all he can. 

I went to visit him on the farm and I helped too. 

Paul and I helped gather the apples, pears, peaches, 
_ plums, and grapes. 

The apples were stored in barrels. Some of the 
pears were stored in boxes. 

Aunt Grace made jelly from apples, plums, and 
grapes. 

She put up ever so many cans of peaches, plums, 
and pears. 

We had all the nice fruit we wanted to eat. 

We helped to save all of the vegetables in the garden. 

Some of the tomatoes, beets, string beans, and sweet 
corn were canned, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


We cut some of the beets, carrots, turnips, and 
potatoes in thin slices and dried them. 

Some of the string beans and sweet corn were also 
dried. 

Dried vegetables take up very little room to carry 
and they are easy to send to our soldiers and allies. 

Many potatoes, carrots, turnips, and beets were put 
in bins in the cellar. 

The celery and parsnips were banked up with earth 
and left in the ground. . 

Some of the pumpkins were canned, some sliced and 
dried, and some stored in a large dry ‘cupboard. 

Paul and I were happy doing our bit. 

Mr. Hoover says food will win the war. 

Paul and I do not intend to waste one. scrap during 
the coming year. 

We do not-take more on our plates than we can eat. 

Uncle Jack is in France fighting for our mother 
country. 

We want to do all we can to help win the war. 

Uncle Jack says the best thing we children can do 
now to be good citizens is to help increase the food 
supply. 


How to Make a Doll’s Sweater 
By Elizabeth Leahy 


OR a large doll take two skeins of yarn of differ- 
F ent colors. Carpet warp, cotton jute, or silko 
thread may be used. 
Procure heavy cardboard (backs of tablets, if you 
choose) for the loom. Draw the pattern on the card- 
board, and cut. Cut the notches deep in the bottom 
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and the neck, as they are to be looped over and not 
wound around. Using yarn, carpet warp, or silko for 
warp, begin at arm ‘‘a’’ and wind around till you come 
to the shoulder ‘‘b.’’ Wind over shoulder and loop on 
opposite sides at the bottom, till you come to neck 
‘*e.’? Loop at top and bottom (on one side) till you 
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come to ‘‘d.’’ Loop at bottom only and wind over 
shoulder and loop at bottom on opposite side. Finish 
other arm. : 

You now have a space in front between ‘‘c’’ and 
‘*d’’ to be filled in. ‘Il'ake the warp and tie a knot at 
‘*e.’’? Loop top and bottom (same side) and your 
warp is all on. We are ready to weave. 

Divide the middle-front warp threads at '‘f.’’ Take 
the woof thread and begin at the bottom at ‘‘f.’’ (Tie 
knot around warp.) Weave over-under all around the 








sweater, back again, etc., till you'come to the sleeves. 
Continue across the back, over-under, from wrist. 
wrist, till all is filled in to the neck. Fill in the front 
sleeves, over-under, one at a time. 

Do the neck around and around as the body was 
done. Be careful not to draw the fronts‘too far apart. 

Break the cardboard in getting the sweater off. 

Finish with buttonhole stitch or single crochet down 
the fronts and at the bottom of sleeves. 


Second Grade Occupation Work 
By Ella M. Powers 
PUZZLE STORIES 


CCUPATION work adapted to second grade pupils 
O should be informing. It is often easier to find 

suitable seat work for first grade pupils or for 
third grade than it is to find just the right work for 
second grade pupils. I had tried many and various 
forms. At last I found seat work which was inform- 
ing, entertaining, and interesting. We called it the 
**puzzle stories. ’’ 

I purchased two second-hand readers. These readers 
were precisely alike. The stories occupied one page 
and the sentences were one line in length. I cut out 
the pages from each book, afew ata time. The pages 
from one book were pasted upon cardboard of different 
colors, the corresponding pages from the other book 
were also pasted upon cardboard of the same color. 
The latter were cut into strips, a sentence upon a strip. 

I secured large manila envelopes the size of the 
book pages. In each envelope I placed the sheet 
which contained the entire printed story, and also the 
cut slips which contained the sentences of the story. 

The child first read silently the story he found in his 
envelope, then he put together the cut-up sentences 
which made the duplicate of the story. 

Sometimes there was a picture at the top of the page. 
If the child put the sentences together correctly he 
would be given the privilege of copying or coloring 
the picture. 

After a time, when the children were able to put 
the stories together quickly, I made the work still 
more difficult by cutting the sentences into words. The 
advanced children may copy the story in writing after 
they have put it together. 


NUMBER CARDS 


For the preparation of this seat work, procure white 
bristol board, or cardboard with a fine smooth surface. 

Upon small strips of this cardboard write in ink a 
number of examples in addition adapted to your grade. 
These examples should be written in vertical form. A 
rubber pen is excellent for making figures. 

After writing as many examples as desired, write 
upon separate small pieces of cardboard the answers 
to these examples. Put at least five examples and 
answers in an envelope. 

Require each child to add the numbers on the strips 
and to find the card bearing the right answer and put 
it under the rightcolumn. It is best to have the unit 
column in the five answers the same digit, otherwise 
a child might be tempted to add only. the unit column 
in an example, and then, without doing any more 
work, he would place under the example the answer 
that corresponds with that digit. The following ex- 
amples illustrate what. is meant. 

67 37 95 67 68 
58 40 46 76 86 
43 63 77 45 97 
36 84 66 54 79 
64 67 88 38 86 
22 63 83 68 

75 33 27 78 

40 78 86 


258 388 508 .468 - 648 





Calisthenic Exercise 


The children may stand while reciting the following 
verse, making motions on the italicized words. At 
the close of the recitation they may sing some march- 
ing song and march around the room. 


Let us stand up straight and still, 
And each one our places fill. 

Hands on hips (count one, two, three), 
Then our shoulders it will be; 

Touch our eyes, our chest, our toe, 
Bending does us good, you know. 
Hands out straight, one, two, three, four; 
Touch our shoulders as before, 

Next our hips, our knees, our head, 

By our teacher we are led. 

Shoulders, chest, hip, knee and toe, 
Down this ladder we must go., 

On our tiptves now we stand, 

Then touch the floor with both our hands; 
Hands in front, as now you see, 

This makes strong my arms for me. 
Swing our arms around us, so, 

Like a windmill they do go; 

From our hips, our heads we touch, 
This does not exert us much. 4 
Now once more our hands out straight, 
As if we hold a heavy weight. 

To our hips our arms come down 
While we sing and march around. 
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Quotations for Morning Exercises 


BY GRACE VAN DUSEN, Teacher of Third, Fourth, and Fifth Grades, Island Heights, New Jersey 


|’ ‘has been my happy privilege this year (1917-18) to observe and appreciate the in- 


fluence of poetry on the minds and hearts of children. 


Throughout the year, I 


have been teaching short quotations during the morning exercises. I believe 
that a day well started is generally a day well ended. 

The quotation is first read to the children and explained. The children then 

repeat after me the different parts of the quotation, until the whole is learned. 


Then the quotation is repeated in concert five or more times if necessary. 


In an- 


swer to ro}l call the quotation of the day before is given by each child. On Fri- 
day, every pupil is responsible for the quotations of the week. 

I have found that these quotations are not only ahelp in memory training, but 
are a great help in discipline and character building! The ideals of the boys and 
girls have been made higher through these memory gems. 

A short time ago, in a Red Cross benefit, fifty of these quotations were given 
by my boys and girls. They were led by a little girl of the third grade, only eight 


years old. There was not a break throughout the quotations. 


The grown-ups 


could not help but envy the children their store of knowledge, which will be as 
bread cast upon the waters, to return to them many times in the days to come. 


Keep your smile pinned on! 
Keep your smile pinned on! 
It may give another cheer; 

It may soothe another's fear; 
It may help another fight, 

If your smile is on tight. 


Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well, 
The good, the joy that it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 


Don’t you trouble trouble 
Till trouble troubles you, 

You ’I] only double trouble. 
And trouble others, too. 


This world at best is but a hash of pleas- 
ure and of pain, 

Some days are bright and sunny, and 
some are sloshed with rain; 

And that ’s just how it ought to be, for 
when the clouds roll by 

We ’ll know how to appreciate the bright 
and smiling sky. 


When you can’t change things, don’t 
let them change you. 


There ’s something sort of pleasant 
Happens to us every day, 

And life ’s a perfect picnic, 
If we look at it that way. 


Help your country, help your brother, or 
some other far away, 

Save a little, lend a little to the govern- 
ment to-day ; 

It may be but just a quarter, or perhaps 
it may be more, 

But ’t will help to save your brother 
fighting on a foreign shore. 


Life is a volume 
From youth to old age, 

Each year forms a chapter, 
Each day is a-page. 

May none be more charming, 
More faithfully true, 

Than that, pure and noble, 
Sketched yearly by you. 


Nothing great is lightly won, 
Nothing won is lost, 

Each good deed nobly done 
Will repay the cost. 


The inner side of every cloud 
Is ever bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the silver lining. 


A House is built of bricks and stones, 
Of sills, and posts, and piers; 

But a Home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years. 


How many smiles there could be, 
lf folks would always say, 

**Good morning, neighbor, let me give 
A helping hand to-day.”’ 


To hustle when you want to, 
And to hustle when you don’t; 

To say I can, I must, | will, 
When you want to say I won’t; 

To push with all your might and main, 
And stop with nothing less, ~ 

Will swing that heavy old gate wide, 
That leads to true success. 


Kind hearts are the garden, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 

Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done. 





Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all. 


Little moments make an hour; 
Little thoughts a book; 

Little seeds a tree or flower; 
Water drops, a brook; 

Little deeds of faith and love 

Make a home for you above. 


Let love bloom like the flowers, 
To brighten work and play; 

Let gladness bless the hours 
Of this sweet time of day. 


Sixty seconds make a minute— 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour— 
All the good that ’s in my power. 
Twenty hours and four.a day— 
Time for work, sleep, and play. 
Days—three hundred sixty-tive— 
Make a year in which to thrive. 


Learn to know as you jog along 
The value of a smile; 

A glint of sunshine on your face, 
Just as you meet the while. 

It speaks a message of its own 
To stranger and to friend; 

So wear a smile and pass it on, 
’T will pay you in the end. 


Smile and the world smiles with you, 
‘*Knock,’’ and you go it alone; 
For the cheerful grin 
Will let you in 
Where the knocker is never known. 


The gifts of God are broad and deep 
And wide as any river; 

Let us have the common manners 
To say ‘‘Thank you’’ to the giver. 


Write your name with love, mercy, 
and kindness on the hearts of those about 
you, and you will never be forgotten. 


Make hay while the sun shines, but 
don’t forget to put it in the barn. 


Happiness is a perfume you cannot 
pour on others without getting a few 
drops on yourself. 


Friendship is love boiled down and 
flavored with kind thoughts, kind words, 
and helpful deeds. 


It was only a glad ‘‘Good morning,’’ 
As she passed along the way; 

But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day. 


’T is more to be good than be great; 
To be happy is better than wise. 

You ’lI find if you smile at the world, 
The world wil! smile back in your eyes. 


For the structures that we raise 
Time is with material filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Every morning as we rise, 

God’s new mercies greet our eyes; 
Onward, through advancing day, 
Gifts unnumbered strew the way; 
And when twilight shadows fall, 
Evening blessings brighten all. 


Scatter kind words all around you, 
Perchance, when your mission is o’er, 
The seed you have dropped by the way- 
side ‘ 
May bloom on eternity’s shore. 


We are but minutes—little things, 
Each one furnished with sixty wings 
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With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes—use us well, 

For wd we are used, we must one day 
tell. 

Who uses minutes, has hours to use, 

i loses minutes, whole years must 
ose. 


Who seeks success 
Must falter not nor shirk. 
The only road that leads to it 
Is work. 


Just being happy is a fine thing to do, 

And looking on the bright side, rather 
than the blue. 

Sad or sunny musing is largely in the 
choosing, 

So just being happy is a good work too. 


What time is it? 
Time to be happy, 
Doing your best; 
Time to be trustful, 
Leaving the rest; 
Knowing in whatever country or clime, 
Ne’er can we call back one minute of | 
time. 





Keep the upward windows open, | 
Catch the morning’s earliest ray, | 

Gather sunshine, shed it round you, 
Through the hours of every day. 


And when things go wrong,if we carry a | 
song 

In our hearts, the world is won; 

And ever the blue of the sky shines 
through, 

If we keep our face to the sun. 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 

There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 

And the best will come back to you. 


The thing that goes the farthest, 
Toward making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile. 


Plough up the field of your heart and 
plant Good-Will in it, to scatter through- 
out the days of your life. 


To be neat and clean we must take great 
care, 


Have plenty of sunshine and breathe the 
fresh air, 

Eat nourishing food, to make good blood, 
and then 

We shall all become strong women and 
men. 


I’ ve been picking up the sunbeams 
All along this glad year’s way, 

Till I have a goodly harvest in my 
Treasure house to-day. 

Every step that I have traveled, 
Every path that I have known, 

You have scattered full of blessings, 
That I count to-day my own, 


Life is a story in volumes three, 

The Past, the Present, and the Yet to Be; 

The first is finished and laid away, 

The second we are reading day by day, 

The third and the last of the volumes 
three 

Is locked from sight—God keeps the key. 


I love Old Glory, for it waved 
Where loyal hearts the Union saved; 

I love it since it shelters me | 
And all most dear, from sea toe sea. | 


Thirteen stripes of white and crimson, 
Thirteen stars on a field of blue; 

Thus was made the first Old Glory, 
Emblem of the nation new. 

Now the flag that waves above us 
On its field bears many stars, 

One for each new state that ’s added, 
And retains the thirteen bars; 

But we love it just as dearly, 
And to it we ’ll prove as true 

As did those brave hearts who loved it 
When Old Glory first was new. 


Fling out the flag, O children, 
‘That all the world may see 

How cradled deep in the heart of a child 
The love of the flag may be; 
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The love of the flag, with its crimson 
bars 

And field of blue with the spangled 
stars. 


Salute the flag, O children, 
With grave and reverent hand, 
For it means far more than the eye can 
see, — 
Your home and your native land! 
And men have died for its crimson bars 
And its field of blue with the spangled 
stars. 


The Flag of Freedom 


There is something in our flag and the 
little burnished eagle 

That is more than emblematic; some- 
thing glorious and regal. 

You may never live to feel it, you may 
never be in danger, 

You may never in the army check the 
march of the invader, 

But you’re in it and your duty is to make 
the fight a strong one, 

For we stay till it is over, be the war a 
short or long one. 

Make amends when war is over; then 
the power with you is lying; 


' Then for wrongs do ample justice—and 


that flag you keep it flying. 
If that flag goes down to ruin, time will 
then without a warning 
Turn the dial back to midnight, and the 
world must wait till morning. 
—Hugene Ware. 


Weather Signals 


A smiling face in the morning 
Is the sign of a pleasant day; 
For smiles are just like sunshine, 
They drive the clouds away; 
So on a smiley morning 
We may put away our fears, 
For it’s pretty safe predicting 
We shall have no rain of tears. 


When the temperature is lowering 
In the middle of the day, 

With frowns and cloudy faces, 
There’s a tempest on the way; 

Then a little sweet forbearance 
And a word of kindly cheer 

Will help to tide things over 
Till the skies again are clear. 


And a deed of loving kindness, 
As the day is slipping by, 
Is like a bow of promise 
Gleaming softly in the sky; 
It foretells a pleasant evening 
And a bright and fair to-morrow, 
It helps to clear the mists away, 
And banish gloom and sorrow. 


And so it’s always well to be 
A little weather-wise, 

And to keep ‘‘an eye to windward"”’ 
When threatening clouds arise; 

For surely it’s much pleasanter 
For folks to live together 

When the skies are bright and smiling, 
And it’s fair, sunshiny weather. 

—Elizabeth Clark Hardy. 


The Boys We Need 


We need the boy who is not afraid 
To do his share of the work; 

Who never is by toil dismayed 
And never tries to shirk. 


| The boy whose heart is brave to meet 


All lions in the way; 
Who’s not discouraged by defeat, 
But tries another day. 


The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 


The future of our land; and we 


Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say; 

Whose legend on his shield is this: 
Right always wins the day. 
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September Exercises for All the Grades 





Jack and Jill Folk Game 
By E. Blanche Burkett 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

(Partners skip forward in time to 
music. See Figure I.) 


Jack fell down and broke his crown, 


(Boys fall on one knee, girls continue 
See Figure II.) 


skipping around. 








Figure III 


Jack felt his head and he said to Jill,— 
He didn’t feel much like laughter, — 

“‘T won’t pick it up, I won’t pick it up, 
I won't get that pail of water.’’ 














Figure I 





And Jill came tumbling after. 

(Girls fall on one knee, facing in op- 
posite direction from boys. See Figure 
Ill.) 








Figure IV 


(Boys feel heads, ‘look up at girls; 
they clap hands each time they sing ‘‘! 
won’t.’’ See Figure V.) 








Figure Il 


Jill jumped up and she said to Jack, 
As well as she could for laughter, 
“Just look at our pail, you must pick it 


up, 
Or mother will be coming after.’’ 
(Girls jump up, facing boys; in the 
third line they shake fingers at boys. 
See Figure IV.) 











Figure V 


JacK and Jill FolK Game 
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ran and a-~ way theyskippedhome, And moth-er got her pail of wa - ter. 


But up he jumped, and he said with a 
_Jaugh, 
**Let ’s go for that pail of water; 
Let ’s both pick it'up, let ’s both pick it 


up, 
Let ’s both get that pail of water.’’ 
(Boys jump up, facing girls. Boys 


and girls, as partners, bend down and rise 
up in time to music. See Figure VI.) 











Figure VI 


Up the hill they skipped and the pail 
they filled, 
Both bubbling over with laughter, 
Then down they ran, and away they 
skipped home, 
And mother got her pail of water. 
(Partners take hands, skipping for- 
ward in time to music. See Figure I.) 


Try Smiling 


Your burden is heavy, I have no doubt, 
But others have loads they must. carry 
about, 
And they are not whining. 
Some people are glad if but half of the 
way 
Lies out of the shadow, or part of the 
day 
They see the sun shining. 
Suppose you try smiling. 


I know you are lonely, but other hearts 
ache, 

And bravely refuse to be bitter or break 
Because of life’s sorrow. 

They think of the joy in the land far 


away, 
And hasten the slow passing hours of tu- 


ay 
With hopes of to-morrow. 
Suppose you try smiling. 


This funny old world is a mirror, you 
know. 








Turn its way with a sneer, or face of a 


oe, 
And you will see trouble, 
But meet it with laughter and looks full 


F is for Foster. Of **Old Black Joe’’ 
And the ‘‘Swanee River’’ he wrote long 
ago. 


G’s Garrison. With voice and with. pen 
He worked for the freedom of poor en- 
slaved men. 


H is for Homer, a poet of might, 
His epics are models of everything right. 


I’s Isabella. Assistance she gave 
That Columbus might voyage the dark, 
unknown wave. 


J ’s Jefferson. In the course of events’ 
|He penned that announcement of Inde- 
pendence. 


K ’s Helen Keller, who teaches us all 
To labor our best and let nothing appall. 


Lis for Lincoln. His wise, thoughtful 


care 
Safely guided this nation through awful 
warfare. 


M . for Marion, called ‘‘The Swamp 
ox.’’ 

What havoc he wrought in the British 
flocks. 


N is Napoleon, soldier and king. 
Ambition to him was the very best thing. 


O’s Oglethorpe. With benevolence great 
For poor and oppressed men he founded 
a state. 


P’s Pestalozzi, a kind-hearted man 
Who worked to establish the ‘ ‘child-gar- 
den”’ plan. 


Q is for Queen Elizabeth, yes, 

The Virgin Queen, and ‘‘Good Queen 
Bess. ”’ 

R is Revere. He ‘‘spread the alarm 


For the ,country-folk to be up and to 
arm.”’ 


S is for Smith, and a good patriot he, 
For he shouted a song for the brave and 


the free. 

T is for Turner. Though born in the 
slums, 

His beautiful paintings now sell for vast 
sums. 


U is for Uncas, an Indian chief, 
To white settlers friendly beyond belief. 


V is Vespucci, not at all-to blame 
That our country now bears his christian 
name. 


W is for Washington. Everyone knows 
What this nation to Washington’s serv- 
ices owes. 


X is for Xerxes. With two million men 
He marched into Europe, and back again. 


Y is for Yale, the Elihu Yale 
Whose a to a school were of timely 
avail. 





of cheer, 
And back will come sunshine and love 
true and dear, 
Your blessings to double: 
Suppose you try smiling. 


All places are open to those who are glad, 
Too many lack courage, too many are sad, 
Those near you need cheering. 
So sing with your burdens, the way is 
not long, 
And if you look upward your heart will 
grow strong, 
And skies will be clearing. 
Suppose you try smiling. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Alphabet of People 
By Harriette Wilbur 


A’s Alexander the Great, so named 
Because in all lands he was equally 
famed. 


B’s Clara Barton, whose name will go 


own 
In history, due to her Red Cross renown. 
C is Columbus; his faith was so strong 
He labored and worked for it all his life 
long. 
D is for Dickens. Remember poor Smike, 
Little Nell, Tiny ‘Tim, and others you 
like. = 
E is for Edison. His wizard-like brain 
Is filled full of inventions, an endless 
chain. 





Z is Zenobia, a beautiful queen, 
At the head of her armies she often was 


seen. 
And-so-forth’s a history full of great 
names, — 
Kossuth, Lafayette, Shakespeare, and 
King James. 


He Didn’t Pass 
By Ella Mary Hart 


When Johnny Smith got his report 
At school the other day, 

His face got red as anything, 
He turned his head away. 

Now Johany Smith has always been 
The dullest boy in class— 

His mark was only sixty-four, 
That meant—he didn’t pass. 


I guess we all felt pretty bad 
For little Johnny, too, 

When he began to ery, we all 
Were sorry—wouldn’t you? 

But, then, in school he’s awful bad, 
And gives the teacher sass, 

And. somehow I just think that. that 
Was why he didn’t pass. 


And so I gave him some advice, 
*Bout what to do next year, 

To study every lesson well 
’Fore ’zamination ’s near. 

And if he will behave in school, 
He ’}l catch up jus’ as fas’! 

And he won’t have to cry next June 
Because he didn’t pass. 
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Our Country School 


By Maude Brown 
Tune: “There Are Many Flags” 
I 
There are many schools in many lands, 
There are schools both old and new, 
But there is no school, however grand, 
Like our dear old country school. 
Chorus— 
Then hurrah for the school, our country 
_ school, 
Boys, girls, and teacher, too, 
There is no school in any land 
Like our own dear country school. 
II 
We know where the prettiest flowers 
grow, 





And I’m sure if you only knew 
How much fun we have, you’d wish to go 
To our dear old country school. 


Chorus— 


Ill 


There are many games we like to play, 
And we like to study, too; 

We always feel so bright and gay 
At our dear old éountry school. 


Chorus— 


IV 


We will soon be grown and no longer go 
To the little country school ; 

And the trials of life we soon may know 
But we’ll ne’er forget our school. 


Chorus— 
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The Secret 
By Mattie Watson Brown 


Virginia told me something once, and 
told me not to tell, 

Because, she said, she knew that I could 
keep a secret well. 

I crossed my heart and body that I’d | 
never tell a word— | 

Not even tell my father or my mother 
what I’d heard; 

And so I hid the secret good away inside 








of me, 

And something felt as big in there and 
heavy as could be! 

And every time I ’d try to talk to mother | 
or to dad 

I’d think about that secret, I'd! 
want to tell so bad. 


and 






Music and Vase for September 


No matter what I talked about, into my 
mind ’t would pop, 

No matter what I thought about, the se- 
cret was on top. 


| It seemed to me that secret grew until 


it hurt me so 

I felt as if I’d surely burst unless I told— 
you know. 

And then I climbed in mother’s lap and 
whispered in her ear, 


| And told her that old secret so that no 


one else could hear. 

I felt so good inside of me I laughed until 
I cried, 

Because there was not anything in there 
for me to hide. 

And now I do not want to know a thing 
I may not tell, 

For I have found ’ 
a secret well. 


tis very hard to keep 





A School Song 


YonaLD A. FRASER 
March time, well marked 
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Where we pass the youthful mo-ments That to work and play be-long; 


ways be quite hon - est, 


With.. brain and mus-cle too. 
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do our best each day. 
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School and Community Entertainments 


Mother Red Cap’s Mill 


By Bessie I. Furman 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: A gristmill, in which people 
are miraculously transformed, is always a fun- 
maker, even though crudely given as a parlor en- 
tertainment. And when the familiar old story of 
the gristmill is somewhat elaborated and givena 
real stage setting, its dramatic possibilities are am- 
ply sufficient to hold an audience breathless for a 
full half-hour. A description of such an entertain- 
ment, as successfully presented in one of the con- 
solidated schools of far-western Nebraska, follows. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The mill must be erected over an open 
door, to provide an inner room in which 
the changes of costume are made. It is 
made just tall enough and wide enough 
to hide the doorframe, and long enough 
for the two doors of the mill itself, which 
face the audience, to seem in proportion. 
The wheel is located at the end of the 
mill opposite the hidden door, and the 
old woman faces the audience, sitting 
beside the wheel. In this particular per- 
formance, a sand-table, with gables con- 
structed in its tray, and its legs much 
lengthened, made an admirable frame- 
work, over which cloth was stretched. 
Two old blackboards served as doors. 
The mill wheel was originally a washing- 
machine wheel, and the handle by which 
it was turned was already conveniently 
attached. Webster’s ‘‘Unabridged,’’ 
made a capital “ Book of Accounts,’’ and 
a broom-handle, sharpened and painted, 
served as a pencil. 

Of course, the rapidity of the changes 
of costume is a big factor in the success 
of the affair, and is provided for by the 
ancient theatrical custom of having the 
second costume, so far as possible, under 
the first. In a case where the transfor- 
mation requires considerable time, oiling 
the mill from a ridiculous oil can and 
making imaginary repairs are good time 
killers. 

The curtain rises, disclosing an old 
woman seated at the gristmill and 
slowly turning itssmassive wheel, occa- 
sionally shaking her head and moving her 
_ lips as though muttering to herself. A 
girl then enters and tells the following 
story (adapted for the occasion from the 
old folk tale). 


THE MAGIC MILL 


Far, far away, in the heart of a great 
forest, stands a magic mill. It looks 
very much like an ordinary gristmill, 
but instead of being turned by water 
falling over a dam, an old woman sits 
there, grinding, grinding, grinding, all 
the day long. 

Her name is Mother Red Cap anda 
great old grumbler she is. And no won- 
der. For she had nearly learned to be a 
witch when the good fairy Freda came 
along and punished her for her evil deeds 
by forcing her to turn the magic mill 
for a thousand and one years. 

This is how it all came about. Old 
Mother Red Cap boiled and broiled and 
brewed in her old iron cauldron until she 
had made a magic liquid which would 
change anything she put it on into some- 
thing quite different. Soshe went about 
changing princes into dogs, and princesses 
into crickets, and nice little boys and 
girls into grasshoppers and toads, and 
doing all sorts cf mischief with her won- 
derful discovery. A merry time she had 
of it until the good fairy Freda discov- 
ered her in the act of changing a pretty 
little girl, with blue eyes and yellow 
curls, into a wriggly tadpole, down by 
the mill stream. 

“Since you are so anxious to change 
things,’’ said the good fairy angrily, 
**vou shall go on changing things until 
you are well tired of it. Here at this 
mill you shall sit and grind the grist that 
comes to you for a thousand and one 
years.. And remember, what the grist 
wishes to be, that it shall be.’’ 

And well tired she is of it, and much 
she grumbles at her task. There in the 
forest she sits and grinds and grumbles 
and groans, and groans and grumbles and 
grinds, and grinds and groans and grum- 
bles, the livelong day.. The winds whis- 
per in her ear, and the stream murmurs 
to her, and the fairies play their soft 
music around her, but she neither heeds 
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them nor hears them, as she turns her 
mill with a.crickety-crack and a grum- 
blety-groan. 

And what is the grain that is ground 
in the mill? Why, old women are put 
into it, wrinkled and bent, without hair 
and without teeth, and when they come 
out they are quite young and pretty, 
with cheeks as rosy as an apple. And 
fat, fussy, bald-headed gentlemen are 
thrown puffing in, to come out young and 
slender and as spry as you please. In 
fact, if one-can only find the magic mill, 
he need never again be worried with 


warts or wrinkles or red hair and 
freckles. A few turns of the great mill 
does it all. ‘Fat folks are made thin, 


thin folks made fat, straight hair is made 
curly, and curly hair made straight in 
the mill that Old Mother Red Cap grinds. 
For, as the fairy commanded, whatever 
the grist wishes to be, that it is. 

A few turns of the great mill, crickety- 
crack and grumblety-groan, and the 
magical change is made. And when those 
who go through it are asked if it is a 
painful process, they answer, ‘‘ Painful? 
Oh, no! It is quite delightful! It is 
just like waking in the morning after a 
good night’s rest to see the sun shining 
in the window of your room and to hear 
the birds twittering in the branches.’’ 

In the Great Book of Accounts, where 
Mother Red Cap keeps track of her grist, 
millions of names can be found, and if 
you doubt what I am telling you, you 
need only go to it to find the names of 
many who will tell you I speak truly. 

But if you wish to find the mill and be 
changed, you must lose no time, for the 
spell of the fairy is almost ended. A 
thousand years she has been at her task, 
grinding and grumbling, grumbling and 
grinding, a thousand years and three 
hundred and sixty-four days. ‘To-day is 
the last day of all. Hurry, hurry, if you 
wish to be changed in Mother Red Cap’s 
mill before it closes down forever! 


(The tale finished, the story-teller 
leaves the stage and Old Mother Red Cap 
begins her monologue. ) 


Mother Red Cap— 


Grind, and grind, and grind, yo, ho! 
Throughout the livelong day; 

It started a thousand years ago, 
And then I was old and gray. 

But hour on hour, and year on year, 

I sit a-grinding, grinding here, 

Though never a bit of grist appear, 
I grind and grind away. 


Grind, and grind, and grind, oh hum! 
Throughout the weary year; 

Still discontented people come 
To try my mill—what ’s here? 


Mother Red Cap is interrupted by a 
disreputable looking tramp, who enters, 
leading a dog by a chain. After criti- 
cally examining the pencil handed to 
him, he writes his name in the Great 
Book of Accounts—spread out on a con- 
venient stump—and enters the mill. 

‘Willie Wearyfoot!’’ reads Mother 
Red Cap aloud. ‘‘Wants a square meal 
for nothing, I reckon,’’ she adds, as she 
proceeds to grind, grumbling the while 
on the subject of tramps in general, 
Willie Wearyfoot in particular, and her 
own lot by the way. 

‘*Well, since he wishes to be fed, he 
shall be, I suppose,’’ she finally observes. 
‘*But it’s a good thing he brought his 
dog along, for even my mill can’t make 
something out of nothing.’’ 

Willie emerges, sans dog, and eating a 
huge ring of bologna sausage. He slowly 
parades the full length of the stage and 
makes his exit. 

A somewhat similar procedure is used 
in all of the transformations. Each 
actor enters slowly, keeping time to the 
‘*fairy music’’ (for throughout the entire 
performance, except when the story is 
being told, suitable music is played in 
regulation ‘‘moving picture show’’ 
style), signs his name in the huge book 
and enters the mill door, which Mother 
Red Cap closes and bolts after him. 
After she has ground a few moments, 
she unbolts a second door, and he comes 
out, a transformed being, parades long 








enough that the audience may get the 
full effect, and goes off stage. During 
the grinding process, Mother Red Cap 
keeps up a continual grumbling with re- 
gard to the particular grist she is grind- 
ing, nor does she forget to vary it with 
an occasional groan. Frequent repetition 
of the ‘‘grind, and grind, and grind’’ 
ditty adds to the general effect. 

Any moderately clever person cancarry 
the part of Mother Red Cap almost im- 
promptu, and as the other actors use 
pantomime only, very little rehearsing 
is necessary. Following are the charac- 
ters as presented, but countless others, 
equally spectacular and possessing as 
much possibility in costuming, will sug- 
gest themselves, 

Hattie Hunchback enters wearing an 
old middy blouse, padded in the back, 
and a long skirt. She walks painfully, 
using a crutch or cane. She emerges 
from the mill wearing a gymnasium suit 
and walking erectly. She stops long 
enough to swing Indian Clubs to waltz 
time before her exit. 

Hannah Hayseed, a gawky country 
girl, comes out a dancing society girl in 
evening dress and executes a fancy dance 
before whirling off stage. 

Wild Bill and Bronco Pete, costumed 
in chaps, cowboy hats, spurs, revolvers, 
lariats, etc., express their desire to be- 
come civilized, and come forth com- 
pletely subdued, in dress suits and carry- 
ing canes. 

Betsy Bookworm enters slowly, read- 
ing Hiawatha. She bursts out of the 
mill, a veritable whirlwind Pocahontas, 
dressed in full Indian regalia, dancing to 
the sort of music that any frequenter of 
the ‘‘movies’’ would recognize as un- 
mistakably identified with the ‘‘copper 
colored savage.’’ 

Bollivar Bachelor, fat and forty, and 
Sarah Spinster, fussy and forty also, 
attired as their names would suggest and 
their ages indicate, leave the mill a 
sprightly young bride and groom, tri- 
umphantly marching to the. familiar 
Lohengrin melody and the following 
ditty! 


Here comes the bride, oh, see the bride! 

And the young bridegroom who walks by 
her side: 

Happy are they, young, blithe, and gay, 

And in the old mill the old knot was tied. 


The bride tosess her paper bouquet out 
over the audience just as she leaves the 
stage. 

Violet de Vay Vanderbuilt, a society 
butterfly, after passing through the mill, 
is a patriotic young lady, clad in femin- 
alls and carrying a spade. 

A tiny immigrant girl, Gretchen Van 
Bommel, in Dutch costume, carrying her 
earthly possessions wrapped in a ban- 
dana and tied to a stick over her shoul- 
der, brings the affair to a patriotic close. 
She re-appears dressed in a huge flag, in 
response to her wish to be Americanized, 
and wearing a crown decorated with a 
liberty shield, she sings ‘‘America,’’ 
while the old woman rests at her wheel 
at the close of her thousand and one 
years of labor. 


The First Oil Well 


By Bertha E. Bush 
A History Dialogue for Boys 


CHARACTERS 


Colonel Drake, manager of the digging 
Uncle. Billy Smith, head drillman 

His two sons, well-diggers 

Dick 

Jimmy J two boys of the town 

As many citizens as desired 


COSTUMES 


Let the workmen wear overalls and 
open-necked shirts with bandana hand- 
kerchiefs tied around their throats. 
Uncle Billy’s hair is. white. Colonel 
Drake is dressed as a gentleman of the 
60’s and may well wear a ‘‘stove-pipe 
hat’’ if one can be obtained. The cit- 
izens will enjoy their parts much better 
if they don manly long trousers for the 
oceasion, but Dick and Jimmy should 
wear short trousers and look and act as 
boyishly as possible. 


‘ig Sie a 





PROPERTIES 


A wooden box may serve as the well 
they are digging, draped with sand-col- 
ored cloth till it is supposed to look like 
a pile of sand. Spades and other digging 
tools are scattered about. A stepladder 
may be the derrick. From the top of it 
is hung arope, at the lower end of which 
is a heavy weight; this may as well be 
a flatiron, since it is to be kept out of 
sight. The workmen raise and lower the 
rope, 
thump, thump against the bottom of the 
box, supposed to be lifting and lowering 
the drill to dig a hole in the rock. 


Act I 

Time: August, 1859. 

Place: Oil Creek, Pa. 
' Scene: Uncle Billy, and his sons are 
hard at work. Uncle Billy takes out 
watch and looks at it. 

Uncle Billy—Six o’clock, boys! 
to quit work! 

First Son (straightening up, yawning 
and stretching)—Well, I’m glad. This 
is the hardest work I ever did. 


Second Son (wiping forehead with a 
big bandana handkerchief )—If there was 
any use in it, I’d like it better. We’ve 
been digging for weeks, first through 
sand and then through solid rock and we 
have n’t struck oil yet. 

Uncle Billy—You must remember that 
the sand caved in on us the first week as 
fast as we could dig it out, and so we 
could n’t accomplish anything. 

First Son—That was pretty clever of 
Colonel Drake to sink an iron pipe down 
through the sand and run the drill through 
that. ° 

Second Son—Oh, he’s clever enough. 
But he’s absolutely crazy over this no- 
tion of boring for oil. 

First Son—I wish we had n’t promised 
to work for him. It wasa lot easier dig- 
ging salt wells, and sure pay. I don’t 
see how he’s ever going to make money 
enough to pay us for this. 

Uncle Billy—Well, well, boys, Ill own 
up that it is discouraging. Here comes 
Colonel Drake. Maybe he’s ready to lis- 
ten to reason and give this crazy plan up. 

(Colonel Drake enters). 

Drake (cheerily)—Well, Uncle Billy! 
Well, boys! How goes it? 

Uncle Billy—Bad, bad, Colonel! Hard 
as we work we can’t get down more 
than two or three feet in a day. And 
the well’s sixty-nine feet deep and we 
haven’t struck oil yet. I think we’d 
better give it up. 

Drake—Giye it up? Oh, no, not if we 
dig till Christmas. Come along to sup- 
per and you ’!] feel better. 

(He leads the way off, followed by the 
workmen with spades over their shoul- 
ders. Uncle Billy, coming last, shakes 
his head as he looks at Drake and mut- 
ters ‘‘Crazy! Crazy!’’) 


Act II . 


Time 


Scene: The oil well as before. Dick 
and Jimmy are passing. 
Dick (pointing) — There is Colonel 


Drake’s folly. My father says digging 
that deep well for oil is the foolishest 
thing ever amandid. What would he do 
with the oil if he got a lot? 

Jimmy —Oh, my father says he could 
sell it all right if he got it. There’sa 
new way of refining it to burn it in 
lamps. But he’s dug for weeks and 
has n’t found any oil. 

Dick—Let ’s go look in. 

Jimmy—What for? You wont see 
anything but an empty hole. - 

Dick—Let ’s go anyway. 
up and peer in.) 

Jimmy—Why, the hole’s most full of 
water! - 

Dick—That’s not water! See how 
thick and black it is: ‘That’s oil! It 
has run in in the.night. Here come the 
men. We must tell them. 

(They jump up and down, frantically 
waving caps. ) 

‘Continued on page 63) 
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Educative Seat Work f 
Carbon or hectographed copies of this Gesign may be given to pupils to t 
for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. 


race and color. The repeated words may be pas 


The teachers may use the design in a blackboard c 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We wait our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in thetr memory the names 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


The Wonderful “One-Hoss Shay” 


Have you heard of the wonderful one- 
hoss shay, 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 

I’ll tell you what happened without 
delay, 

Searing the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits,— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 

Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 

That the Deacon finished the one-hoss 
shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you 
what, 

There is always somewhere 
spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In ott bolt, thoroughbrace, —lurking 
still, 

Find it somewhere you must and will,— 

Above or below, or within or without,— 

And that ’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

a chaise breaks down, but does n’t wear 
out. 


a weakest 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an ‘‘Il dew vum” or an“‘‘I tell 
yeou.’’) 

He would build one shay to beat the 
taown 

*N’ the keounty ’n’ aJl the kentry raoun'; 

It should be so built that it couldn’ 
break daown— 

**Fur,’’ said the Deacon, 
plain 

Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the 
strain, 

’N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the 
rest.’’ 


tis mighty 


So the deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That could n’t be split, nor bent, nor 
broke— 

That was for spokes, and floor, and sills; 

He sent for lancewood, to make the 

thills; 

crossbars were ash, 

straightest trees; 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like 
cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 
The hubs of logs from the ‘‘Settler’s 
- ellum,”’ 
Last of its 

sell ’em; 
Never an ax had seen their chips, 


The from the 


timber, they could n’t 


Eighteen hundred and twenty came :— 
Running as usual; much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive; 

And then ‘come fifty—and fifty-five. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its 
youth, 

So far as [ know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it.— you’re weleome—No extra 
charge. ) 


First of November—the Earthquake- 
day :— 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss 
shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There could n’t be—for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to 
start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as 
the thills, 

And the floor was just as strong as the 
sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whipple-tree neither less nor 
more, 

And the back crossbar as strong as the 
fore, 

And spring, and axle, and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss 
shay, ; 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

‘*Huddup!’’ said the parson. Off went 
they. 

The parson was working his Sunday's 


text,— 
Had got to fifthly,.and stopped perplexed 
At what the—Moses—was coming next. 
All at once'the horse stood still, 
Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 
First a shiver, and then a thrill, - 
Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 
At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house 
clock,— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 


—What do you think the parson found, 
When he got,up and stared around? 
The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you ’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Logic is logic. , That ’s all I say. 
—O. W. Holmes. 





And the wedges flew from between their 
lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 
Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin, too, 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick ‘and 
wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he ‘‘put her through.’’ 
‘*There!’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘naow she ‘ll 
dew!’’ 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren—where were 
they? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss 


shay, 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 


E:rghteen hundred :—it came, and found 

The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and 
sound. 

Eighteen hundred increased by ten:— 





**Hahnsum kerridge’”’ they called it then. 


The Dead Pussy Cat 


You ’s as stiff and as cold as a stone, 
Little cat! 

Dey's done frowed out an’ left you alone, 
Little cat! 

I’s a-strokin’ you’s fur, 

But you don’t never purr 4 

Nor hump up anywhere, 
Little cat. 
W’y is dat? 

Is you’s purrin’ an’ humpin’-up done? 


An’ w’y fer is you’s little foot tied, 
Little cat? 

Did dey pisen you’s tummick inside, 
Little cat? - 

Did dey’ pound you wif bricks, 

Or wif big nasty sticks, 

Or abuse you wif kicks, 
Little cat? 
Tell me dat, 

Did dey holler at all when you cwied? , 


Did it hurt werry bad w’en you died, 
Little cat? 

Oh, w’y didn’t you wun off and hide, 
Little cat? 


I is wet in my eyes, 
’Cause I most always cwise 
W’en a pussy cat dies, 

Little cat, 

Tink of dat, 
An’ I’s awfully solly besides! 


Dest lay still dere in de sof’ gwown’, 
; Little cat, 
W’ile I tucks de gween gwass all awoun’, 
Little cat. 
Dey can’t hurt you no more 
W’en you’s tired an’ so sore, 
Dest sleep twiet, you pore 
Little cat, 
Wif a pat, 
An’ fordet all de kicks of de town. 
—Marion Short. 


“I Cannot Turn the Key and My 
Bairn Outside” 


In the villages of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
there is a tender sentiment, or custom, still prevail- 
ing. When one of a family has been buried, or gone 
away, the house door is left unlocked for seven 
nights, lest the departed might, in some way, feel 
that he was locked out of his old home, 
‘Suspense is worse than bitter grief,— 

The lad will come no more; 

Why should we longer watch and wait? 

Turn the key in the door. 

From weary days and lonely nights 

‘he light of hope has fled; 

I say the ship is lost, good wife, 

And our bairn is dead.’’ . 


‘*Husband, the last words that I spoke, 
Just as he left the shore, 

Were, ‘Come thou early, come thou late, 
Thou ’It find an open door; 

Open thy mother’s heart and -hand, 
Whatever else betide,’ . . 

And so I eannot turn the key 
And my bairn outside. 


‘*Seven years is naught to mother love, 
And seventy times the seven; 

A mother is a mother still, 
On earth or in God’s heaven. 

I’ll watch for him, I-11 pray for him,— 
Prayer as the world is wide; 

But oh,.I cannot turn the key 
And leave my bairn outside! 


white, ~ 
And storm-clouds drifted black, 
I’ve heard his step—for hearts can hear; 
I know he’s coming back. 
What if he came this very night, 
And he the house-door tried; 
And found that we had turned the key, 
And our bairn outside!’’ 


The good man trimmed the candle light, 
Threw on another log, 

Then, suddenly, he said: ‘‘Good wife! 
What ails—what ails the dog? 

And what ails you? What do you hear?”’’ 
She raised her eyes and cried: 

‘*Wide open fling the house-door now, 
For my bairn’s outside!”’ 





“*Dear mother! father! 


| But I struck one chord of music, 


Scarce said the words, when a glad hand‘ 
Flung wide the household door— 

I am come! 

I need not leave you more!”’ 


That night, the first in seven long years, 
The happy mother sighed: 

‘*Father, you now may turn the key, 
For my bairn’s inside!’’ 


—Anonymous. 


The Lost Chord 


Seated one day at the organ, 

I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 


Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm; 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


‘‘When winds were loud, and snow lay 
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It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexing meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembied away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. a, 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 
—Adelaide E. Procter. 


A Perfect Woman 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn" 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


1 saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human: nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles. de 


And now I sée with eye‘serene 
The.very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler betwixt life and ‘death: 
‘rhe reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly -planned, 
To warn, to-comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light. . 

— William. Wordsworth. 


Goldenrod 
‘* How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself,-alone 


By the side of a dusty country road, 
With-only a rough old stone. ° 


‘*Fur company?’’ And the goldenrod, 
As she drooped her yellow head, 
Gave.a mournful sigh. ‘‘Who cares for 
me, ~ 
Or knows I’m alive?’’ she said. 


**A snow-white daisy I ’d like to be, 
Half hid in the cool green sod; 

Or a pink spirza or a sweet wild rose— 
But I’m only a goldenrod ! 


‘*Nobody knows that I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or die! 

Lovers of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as I?’’ 


But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint ; 
For a child's voice cried in glee, 

‘Here ’s a dear, little, lovely goldenrod! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 


‘Down by the brook the tall spirzea 
And the purple asters nod, 

And beckon to me—but more than all 
Do [ love you, goldenrod!’’ 


She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 
And merrily kissed its face.') ° , 
**Ah! now I see,’’ said the goldenrod, 

‘* How this is the very place. ~ 


‘**That was meant for me; and I-’m. glad 
Just here by the road alone, - 
With nobody near for company” 

But a dear old mossy stone!’’ 








: Anonymous. 
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Pictures to Use in Lessons about Herbert C. Hoover 


(See ‘*Keeping the Wolf from the World’s Door’’ on page 22 of this issue.) 














Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personai letters should enclose ten cents. 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, 


cation. 


will be destroyed. 


September Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


EPTEMBER is the glory of the year, 
S with the fullness of the summer and 
the vigor of the fall. It isa glorious 
time to begin work. I know you are 
glad to begin, and I know you have made 
all kinds of good resolutions for the com- 
ing year, You have resolved to make 
your teaching more interesting, morc 
earnest, more effective than ever before. 

You will do it for the sake of patri 
otism, and your pupils will be more 
earnest in studying than ever before for 
the sake of patriotism. No Red Cross 
nurse, no Y. M. C. A. worker, no soldier 
in the trenches, even, is doing more for 
the future welfare of our country than 
the teachers in the publie schools. 

There is one resolution I hope you will 
all make, and that is that you will be 
more particular than ever in the use of 
English, our mother tongue. 
one mark of education that shows al- 
ways. The ignorant and vulgar can put 
on, in dress and appearance until they 
deceive the very elect. 
reveals the secret the minute it is heard. 

I do not want you to nag your pupils 
about it. That is so irritating that it 
may do more harm than good. But I 
want you to lead them to see the charm 
of English as it ought to be spoken, and 
to love it. 

I wish you all might have heard the 
young missionary teacher who spoke to 
us last spring. Her cheeks were so red 
and her eyes so bright, her ‘dimples so 
delightful, and she looked so healthy and 
wholesome, that she was certainly a 
credit to our profession. She had just 
come back from Turkey, and of course 
her story was thrilling. I thought of 
nothing else while I listened to it, but 
afterward it came to me what beautiful 
English she had used. 

‘‘What language did you speak to your 
pupils?’’ some one asked, and she re- 
plied, smiling, ‘‘Oh, various languages. 
Turkish to the Turkish girls, Arabic to 
the Arab girls, French and German to 
the French and German girls, and Eng- 
lish to the few who would understand. ”’ 

Perhaps that accounted forit. But we 
do not need knowledge of many languages 
to speak English correctly. As I thought 
over the animated, girlish account, I re- 
membered that there had not been one 
fault in grammar, one word of slang, 
one exaggeration. And yet I never heard 
anything more forceful, more interest- 
ing, more natural. I can covet nothing 
much better for our Help-One-Another 
Club members than that they may use 
such gracious English. 

I think some of you would like to send 
to the Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Teachers’ Leaflet No. 
2, issued in April, 1918, entitled ‘‘Edu- 
cation in Patriotism.’’ 


Exchange 


A school of nine pupils on Prudence Is- 
land, in the center*of Narragansett Bay, 
would like to exchangeletters with pupils 
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of any other state, Canada, or island 
possessions. Teacher, (Miss) Rachel 
Chase, Prudence Island, Homestead, R. 1. 

The seventh and fourth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Mary Hawkins, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Little Rock, Ark., would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in California, 
Hawaii, Philippines, or West Indies. 

The eleven and twelve year old pupils 
of Miss Wattam, Newport Road Girls’ 
School, Leyton, Essex, England, would 
like to correspond with girls of U. S. A. 

The pupils of Trimdon Parochial, 
School, Trimdon Grange, |. Durham 
County, England, would be glad to cor- 
respond with a school in the United 
States. 


Letters 
Practical Help in Numbers and Geography 


Playing Grocery Store. The children 
brought all sorts of empty boxes and 
| eans; a list was made of all the things 
we had represented and the children took 
| it to the store and had the grocer mark 
the price of each. The children made 
toy money. ‘They never tired of playing 
store, and it taught them much, both as 
to the prices of things and making 
change, 

For Geography. The children brought 
all sorts of labels from cans—-vegetables, 
fruits, ete. _Wetook note of where each 
was put up and marked it on an outline 





map of the United States. I learned 
much from this, myself. 
Learning to Add Quickly. I write com- 


hinations on the board, allow them to re- 
main a second, and then erase them. 
The children get so that they are able to 





tell the answer almost as soon as I have 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


: P Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


the last number written. Addition of 
simple fractions may be done in the same 
way.—B. M., New York. 


Making Geography Interesting 


I had the children make a list of the 
things found in their pantries at home. 
From these lists I selected tea, rice, cof- 
fee, tapioca, spices, oranges, walnuts, 
chocolate, etc., and assigned one article 
to each child. He had then to prepare 
himself to recite or write on the country 
from which it came, the conditions gov- 
erning its growth, as climate, soil, ete., 
the people who raised it, the processes 
through which it went, its transporta- 
tion, etc. This made geography very real. 

In connection with the study of indus- 
tries we planned visits to the local pack- 
ing plant, canning factories, and other 
places. The pupils wrote descriptions 
of what they saw, for their language 





teacher. 

We visited the college museum and de- 
cided to start a collection. of our own. | 
Many articles of interest were brought | 
by the children and classified. \We se- | 
cured from button and thread factories 
interesting exhibits showing the proc- 
esses through which the products went 
from start to finish. 

One of our most interesting lessons 
was the planning of a summer vacation 
trip. Timetables were secured from a 
local railway station, and each child 
planned where he wished to go. He fig- 
ured what the cost would be, the time it 
would take, and described the scenery 
along the route. The children were much 
interested and some even persuaded their 
parents to take the trip in the following 
vacation. 
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much appreciated by our readers as the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club.”’ 

Since the time when we began publishing this department we have 

received in the aggregate thousands of requests for back numbers of the 

magazine from teachers who wished to have the benefit of more of the 
helpful material which they find in this department. 

Of course it has been impossible for us to furnish many of the back num- 

bers that have been requested, and as the number of requests has multi- 

plied, we concluded to make a compilation of the cream of the material 


O department in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has been or is so 


S 
which had appeared in this department, and to put it out in book form. f 
The result is that we recently announced the publication of “How I : 
Did It,” a 320-page book containing a vast amount of the most helpful 
a material which has appeared in this department during all these years. 
a This book is fully described on page 10. 
2 It is well printed on a good grade of paper, substantially bound in limp 
cloth binding, and sold at only 50c per copy. a 
Although out only a very short time, such a large sale has been devel- 
oped that’a second edition of 25,000 copies is now being printed. 
We anticipate that practically every teacher will wish a copy of this most 
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We drew on the blackboard a large map 
of the United Sates and pasted in each 
state space pictures of the articles grown 
or manufactured there. We cut these 
pictures from catalogues and advertise- 
ments.—M. B., Iowa. 


Interesting Girls in History 


In the fifth and sixth grades we fre- — 


quently find a large, percentage of 
children for whom historical facts and 
problems are very hard to understand 
and difficult to remember. Of course, our 
first problem is to arouse interest, and 
this we find quite easy to do so far as 
the boys are concerned. It is harder to 
interest the girls, and these are some o 
the plans we used. 

We arranged little dialogues for the 
girls to give, illustrating the period 
studied. Sometimes we allowed some of 
the girls who were. most proficient. in 
composition to write out the dialogue 


| themselves, choosing ‘certain others—if 


possible, those who most needed such 
stimulus—to take part in presenting it 
as a surprise to the rest of the class. 

When the heroes of the war were dis- 
cussed, the girls found, for themselves or 
with the aid of a teacher, stories such as 
those of Betsy Ross, Moll Pitcher, and 
other women who were able by means of 
their quick wits to aid the cause for 
which Washington fought, stories of the 
aid given in the Concord and Lexington 
tights, when the women helped by melt- 
ing their pewter dishes and molding bul- 
lets. These were compared with the 
work women are doing at present. A 
study of Washington and his men at Val- 
ley Forge aided by the food and clothing 
made possible by the efforts and sacrifices 
of women at home, led to a discussion. of 
what we can do to-day to help in the 
matter of food conservation, raising of 
extra crops, and knitting and making of 
comforts by the older girls and their 
mothers. 

The girls were given the special mis- 
sion of getting from the collections at 
thelibrary or elsewhere, suitable pictures 
concerning the people and places studied, 
and arranging them on the bulletin board. 
Books such as ‘‘A Little Maid of Concord 
Town’’ and ‘‘A Little Girl of Old New 
York’’ proved of special interest to girls. 
—ETHEL M. WRIGHT, Massachusetts, 


Helps in Beginning the Study of the 
Physiology Text 


In answer to a request made by a 
teacher on the Help-One-Another Club 
page, I am offering the following rules 
which I follow when starting pupils in 
the study of the physiology textbook. 

1. Endeavor to have the pupils obtain 
a general knowledge of what the text 
contains by- referring them to the index 
of the different chapters which is usually 
found at the beginning of the book. En- 
courage them to look: through the book. 
Have them make‘a list.of as many parts 
of: the. body as they. can find by searching 
their textbooks. Then have them copy 
in their physiology notebooks an outline 

(Continued on page 54) . 
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The National Education Association 


“The Nation’s Educators Rise to Meet the National Emergency in Education 





Dr. George D. Strayér 


Professor of Educational Administra- 

tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York City, and newly 

elected President of the National Edu- 
cation Association 


the National Education Association, 

held at Pittsburgh, June 29 to July 
6, was in the nature of a great revival. 
Thrift, higher salaries for teachers, ade- 
quate teacher training, Americanization, 
the co-ordination of war’ service in the 
schools, ‘the creation of a National De- 
partment of Education, health and rec- 
reation, and training for all forms of na- 
tional service, were keynotes of the 
meeting. 

War conditions which prohibited ex- 
cursion railroad rates resulted in a much 
smaller attendance than its central loca- 
tion would otherwise have warranted. 
Between five and six. thousand educators 
attended the meetings of the Conven- 
tion. Of these the state of Pennsyl- 
vania furnished the majority. Only 
fifteen hundred’ came from outside of 
this state. 

Three notable general sessions were 
held. One dealt with war emergency 
education in the allied countries. Lieu- 
tenant Paul Periford, of France, Suzanne 
Silvercruys, representing Belgium. and 
the ‘Belgian Relief. Committee, Frank 
Roseor, of. the London Teachers’ Council, 
and Amy A.-.Bernardi, of Italy, stirred 
the hearts of the delegates present to the 
depths, with ‘their patriotic appeals and 
their realistic accounts of how war has 
called forth ‘new . educational develop- 
ments. Never before have speakers been 
given: greater demonstrations and ap- 
plause as fine evidences of the patriotism 
of American teachers than in the mag- 
nificent response given to these foreign 
delegates. 

The second notable genera! session was 
that dealing with the National Emer- 
gency in Education, setting forth the vitai 
points in the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association Commission. Carroll 
G. Pearse, President of the State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, declared 
that France, with her one hundred and 
ten thousand teachers enrolled in the Na- 
tional Association, had set an example 
which, if followed, would result in en- 
rolling more than one hundred thousand 
teachers in the N. E. A. Superintendent 
J. A. ‘C. Chandler, Richmond, Virginia, 
made an eloquent appeal for a National 
Department of Education, as a force 
through which war activities could be co- 
ordinated in the schools, and larger edu- 
cational projects directed in peace times. 
Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, made a plea for competent 
teachers for American children, and con- 
demned the present situation in which 
more than five-million children in Amer- 
ica are being taught by untrained child 
teachers in their teens. Education, as 
the- foundation of our Democracy, was 
diseussed by Dr. W. C. Bagley, of ‘Teach- 
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ers College, New York City. Deputy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Finegan, of 
New York, discussed training for national 
service. When Dr. Géorge D. Strayer, 
Chairman of the Commission, gave an 
eloquent summary of the National Pro- 
gram for Education outlined by the Com- 
mission, the enthusiasm of the delegates 
was unbounded. 

A third netable general session was 
addressed by Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
of the Department of the Interior, W.ash- 
ington, D. C., who subscribed to the 
necessary program of war-modified edu- 
cation, and declared unequivocably, ‘‘The 
only language Germany understands is 
the language of our big guns.’’ He was 
given a rousing ovation, and a rising 
vote of appreciation. 


small village schools, and the meeting of 
the Community Center Association, were 
centers of unusual interest during the 
week. In each of the forty section meet- 
ings and conferences, a clear note of de- 
termination to stand by the government 
to help win the war, was sounded. | Kin- 
dergarteners discussed what the kinder- 
gartens could do. The high school sec- 
tion emphasized the need for American- 
ization. The School Garden Association 
boasted proudly of the ten million school 
gardens working for food production and 
food conservation. Even the Depart- 
ment of Educational Publications insist- 
ed on the modification of textbooks to 
further patriotism and 
spread of foreign propaganda. 

‘The climax of the week’s convention 

came with the business meeting of active 
members. Instead of the differences 
which have hitherto characterized busi- 
ness sessions, this session was a veritable 
love feast. When Dr. Joseph Swain, 
Chairman of the Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, in ad- 
dressing the meeting, declared that the 
average annual wage of teachers in 1913 
was $543, while the Federal Railroad 
Wage Commission had set $1020 as a liv- 
ing wage, many expressed extreme sur- 
prise. When he announced that the Wage 
Commission had fixed $1428 as a living 
wage in 1915, and that the average an- 
nual salary of teachers was still less 
than $600, the Convention made intelli- 
gent resolve to stand back of the National 
Commission to secure a living wage for 
the entire teaching profession. The 
Association, with a thrill of enthusiasm, 
authorized its Executive Committee to 
expend at least ten thousand dollars in 
providing for a legislative secretary, who 
should spend his whole time working in 
the interest of better school legislation 
and a living wage for teachers. Chair- 
man Pearse, of the Committee on the 
Enlistment of the Profession, announced 
that more than twenty thousand teach- 
ers had already joined the Association, 
and that there should be at least one 
hundred thousand. join at once. ‘Then 
came the real popcorn revival. From 
every part of the house members arose 
and pledged themselves to be responsible 
for definitely specified numbers of new 
members. Representatives of teachers’ 
associations, of city and county school 
systems, and many individual delegates, 
pledged large sums of money and large 
additions to the membership. When Dr. 
Aley, President of the University of 
Maine, moved that the members pledge 
themselves to secure one hundred thou- 
sand members in the next six months, 
the applause was unanimous and pro- 
longed. The plan of financing a great 
national campaign of education through 
the subscriptions of individual teachers 
called forth the wildest approval, and 
the scene reminded one of the scramble 
of earnest seekers after truth down the 
sawdust trail in great revival tabernacle. 
One suggested plan to meet the coun- 
try-wide shortage of teachers in the fall 
was to conscript married women with 
teaching experience. 
The Convention declared itself in favor 
of Women’s Suffrage, for the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment, and for teaching 
all subjects in the public schools in the 
English language. 
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Appoint a Captain 


ARLY this term see if you can get a dental 
Lieutenant of the Army or Navy to talk to 


the children about how soldiers and sailors 
must care for their teeth every day to keep well— 
and look well. If you can’t get a dental officer— 
almost any Army or Navy man will tell a good deal 
about the importance of these ‘‘white weapons.” 


Then select one of your scholars—or let the 
class vote for one—to be Captain of Teeth. Let 
the Captain call the roll daily—including your 
name—each one to answer ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no’’ to the 
question: ‘‘Did you clean your teeth last night 
and this morning:”’ 


The Captain keeps the record, and two weeks 
later a new Captain can be chosen from 
those with the best records. 


Some such plan puts new interest 
into hygiene work—just as new 
pleasure is put-into the daily 
care of the teeth by using 













The flavor of Ribbon 
Dental Cream appeals to 
the normal taste of both 

young and old—it makes the 
twice-a-day brushing a real pleasure. 
Colgate’s is a safe -and thorough cleanser—you 
and all your class will profit by its use. 


It is recommended by more dentists than 
any other dentifrice—as an impartial investi- 
gation proved. 


If you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene—send your 


name and address, the name and disteict number of your school 
and the number of pupils under your direct care. Printed edu- 
cational material will be sent free in which you will find further 


facts to enliven your hygiene talks. At present we cannot send 


trial tubes as formerly. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 
Good Teeth Good Health 


199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Good School Work 








(Continued on page 57) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Ccontinued from Page 52 


of the parts of the body which are to be 
studied. Also have them copy the defini- 
tions of physiology, anatomy, and hy- 
giene. Explain to them that the text 
will tell them of these three things about 
the different parts. 

2. Assign short lessons, and review 
each day orally the previous lessons on 
the same general subject. 

8. Have the pupils collect lists of facts 
in the assigned lessons. Have them copy 
in their notebooks the lists which are best 
prepared with the name of the person 
who did the work at the end. These lists, 
together with the definitions given by the 
teacher, should then be used as a basis 
of drill work in the next lessons. 

4, At first, if it is necessary, read the 
lesson and make out the lists with the 
pupils. Ask questions on the part read, 
to ascertain the pupils’ ability to grasp 
the thought. 

5. Explain the more complicated parts 
of the lessons to the pupils, using every 
available means, pictures, objects, and 
concrete illustrations and comparisons, to 
make the subject understood. 

6. Encourage the study of the pictures 
in the text by referring to them in the 
recitation period and by having the 
pupils draw many of them. 

7. Have the pupils collect separate 
physiology, anatomy, and hygiene facts 
for review work on a chapter, system, 
organ, etc. 

8. Give frequent definite short tests. 

9. Use the back part of the list and 
definition notebook for short compositions 
which should be written by the pupils 
from time to time on such subjects as 
narcotics, stimulants, exercise, clothing, 
ventilation, bacteria, water, habits, ac- 
cidents and emergencies, bathing, etc. 
The outlines for the paragraphs should be 
planned by the teacher. The pupil’s 
composition which is considered best may 
be copied by the rest and the writer’s 
name attached at the end. This is fine 
stimulus. to. good work, as each pupil 
wants to have one of his compositions in 
the notebooks of the others. —FLORENCE 
MALONE, Pennsylvania. 


A Reading Device for “Blue Monday” 


To stimulate interest and attention in 
my reading classes, 1 have used the sys- 
tem of appointing a ‘‘ Reading Teacher’’ 
for the Monday morning classes of each 
week. This leader takes charge of the 
study period, after I have assigned and 
discussed the lesson with the class, and 
pronounces words as members of the 
class needing this help raise their hands. 
When it is time to recite, the leader 
comes to the front of the room and calls 
on the pupils from a neatly written 
list, previously prepared. I never allow 
this list to be shown to the class, nor 
any whispering regarding the coveted 
‘first place. 

When the children get accustomed to 
this plan, they can go ahead with the 
recitation nicely, and though I always 
supervise both the study and class peri- 
ods, it gives me a little respite from the 
monotony of the work, besides being ex- 
cellent training for the pupils. I allow 
every child in the class to have his turn, 
as ‘‘‘l'eacher,’’ reserving the right to 
substitute as I see fit if a leader fails to 
**make good.’’ Making a good list of 
the names is a new way to drill on writ- 
ing and spelling. loften have the other 
pupils make similar lists for my own use 
in other classes. I insist upon good, leg- 
ible capitals and correct spelling of 
names. I find the ‘‘Reading ‘Teacher’’ 
an excellent corrective of my own faults, 
as the children imitate me.—VERNA 
CHRISTINE HOLMES, Nebraska. 


Pupils Enjoy This Spelling Plan 


Some time when you are tired of the 
oft-used spelling-match and you want to 
have a review in spelling, try this. Place 
your class in a line at one end or side of 
the room, taking care to arrange the 
careless spellers in the upper half of the 
row. Dictate the words, beginning at 
the head. If the pupil spells the word 
correctly, he keeps his place and a word 
is given to the next pupil. If number 
one misses the word, he passes to the 


up aspace. The word is then given to 
number two and the recitation goes on 
in this way. ‘ 

After: a pupil has reached the foot, if 
a number of others miss and pass below 
him, he is worked up in the line again. 

The object of the game is for the good 
spellers to try to get the places held by 
the poor spellers. The contest is a spur 
to poor spellers to study back lessons. 
After the game is once played and the 
children catch the spirit, lam frequently 
asked to have a ‘‘go-to- the - foot 
lesson.’”’—Mary LOUISE SNOOK, New 
Jersey. 


A Profitable Piece of Language Study 


A janguage exercise which proved very 
profitable in the seventh grade was as 
follows. Pupils brought newspapers 
from home and we made them the sub- 
ject of our study in language. We no- 
ticed first the general makeup of the 
paper and its arrangement. Then we 
studied in detail the news items; what 
distinguished a well-written news item 
from a poorly written one. The editorials 
came next, and were scrutinized in the 
same way, then the verses, jokes, fillers, 
and advertisements. 

After completing the study each pupil 








ot October. I prepared a list of articles 
on which premiums were to be given. 
The premiums were not to be given di- 
rectly to the pupils, but used to purchase 
a school library. This pleased the chil- 
dren better than if the premiums had 
been given to them, for they were all 
anxious for a library. 

Patrons in the community as well as 
pupils were invited to bring exhibits. 
We worked to make the exhibit of school 
work very attractive. This consisted of 
compositions and_ stories, a border 
around the room, blackboard borders and 
calendars, booklets, an exhibit of draw- 
ing and paper cutting, a case containing 
different kinds of woods, posters, note- 
books, and a sand-table. 

The compositions and stories were 
placed in attractive folders made by the 
children. The girls made crocheted and 
embroidered articles, dresses, aprons, 
handkerchiefs, etc., while the boys made 
bird-houses and collected different pieces 
of wood for the wood cabinet. The ex- 
hibit of drawings and maps was placed 
on four screens which were fastened to 
the wall. Thesand-table represented an 
army training camp and pleased all. 

The canning-club exhibit made by the 





school girls deserves special mention; it 








TEN CENT PLAYS FOR 


various grades. 


May be simple or elaborate. 

‘“‘UNCLE SAM'S CHILDREN.’’ 
ters. 
and song. 
7 others. 12 minutes. 
boys. Plays 12 minutes. 
ERS."’ ; 
OTIC WAND DRILL.’’ 
ercises suited to grades 4 to 6. 

“THE THIRFT STAMP CLUB.”’ 
minutes. ‘‘OUR BI'T.’’ Verse. 


Simple but 


Indians. 
flags, in four-line verses. 


F.VERY patriotic teacher is interested in getting up a pro- 
gram for some branch of War Relief work. For this pur- 
pose we are publishing some attractive patriotic plays for the 
) The small cost will enable each little actor to 
provide himself with a copy of the play and by so doing mini- 
mize the teacher’s labor. .There is something for every school. 
‘“‘THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG.”’ 
produced by many schools and communities. 
Illustrated from photographs, 
Uncle Sam and from 15 to 35 charac- 
All the workers pledge their support to Uncle Sam in rhyme, prose, 
Plays about 20 minutes. 
Similar to first play but with 8 Mother Goose characters, 
Both plays suited to grades 3, 4, and 5. 
‘“‘HOW ‘THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER’ WAS WRITTEN.”’ 
Very successful. 
Uncle Sam and 15 or more characters. 


In one book. 


Humorous, with patriotic setting. 

girls and 4 boys, girls in costume of Red Cross nurse, 2 Boy Scouts, 2 as 
‘‘THE FLAGS OF THE NATIONS.”’ 
All three for grades 1 to 3. 
“THEY WHO KNIT.’’ Sparkling comedy with serious, patriotic side. 


PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 


Pageant. Successfully 
25 to 250 in cast. All ages. 
10 cents. 


‘FRIENDS OF UNCLE SAM."’ 
Uncle Sam and 
10 rae 
‘“‘UNCLE SAM'S HELP- 
12 minutes. ‘‘PATRI- 
All three ex- 


Plays about 8 


10 pupils. 
10 cents. 
5 girls and 2 hoys. 


effective. 


21 children describe 21 
10 cents. 


much more easily by making up acrostics 
consisting of sentences made of words 
beginning with the first letters of the 
names they were trying to remember in 
their order, as: 


ENGLISH EXPLORERS 


Can Fish Drink Gracefully? 
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Rather Guess Not. 
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SPANISH EXPLORERS 
Poor Boys Don't Find Many Chances. 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


1775—L—exington 
1776—I—ndependence 





9 girls, grades 7 or 8. Young matron, who has a favorite aunt as guest, 
entertains 7 Red Cross workers. Each portraysone of the Allied Countries. 
Plays about 20 minutes; songs may be introduced tolengthen. 10 cents. 
‘“‘THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA.”’ Splendid patriotic program introduc- 
ing modern selections in prose and poetry, slogans, songs, and characters 
prominent in the Great War. For schoolroom of pupils all of ages. 10 cents. 




















edited a magazine newspaper, under the 
title chosen by the pupils, ‘‘ Victory 
Events.’’ The items, editorials, verses, 
songs, and advertisements were such as 
would be effective in the ultimate win- 
ning of the war. The work occupied 
several days and was most enthusi- 
astically done, even by the laziest boy 
and the dullest pupils. . 
This work was so comprehensive tha 
it afforded valuable training along many 
lines. The news items brought into use 
the condensed, practical English so much 
needed. Someot the editorials were sur- 
prising in their depth and originality. 
Valuable work in verse making, cartoon- 
ing, and the selection of clean, interest- 
ing, and suitable material was afforded. 
The pupils became acquainted with the 
complexity of modern business and the 
numerous kinds of work ready for them 
if they were properly prepared. None 
of these things compared with the spirit 
of patriotism and reverence that pervaded 
the entire class during the work.—A 
MIDDLE WEST TEACHER. 


Our School Community Fair 


Early in September we began to make 
preparations for a school community fair 





foot of the row and the whole line moves 





which was to be held about the middle 





contained nearly ‘one hundred cans of 
fruits, vegetables, jellies, jams, etc. 

At last the long looked for day arrived, 
and to my surprise nearly five hundred 
articles were placed on exhibition. The 
oldest article was an Indian relic over 
three hundred years old. Ribbons were 
placed on the articles winning the prizes, 
and the winners’ names were read to the 
audience. The hours set for the occasion 
were from one to five in the afternoon. 
During ‘this time an appropriate pro- 
gram was rendered by the school, and an 
address was given by arepresentative of 
the state normal school. No admission 
was charged for the afternoon program 
but a small admission fee was charged 
at night when a lecture was given by the 
speaker of theafternoon. After the lec- 
ture ice cream and cake were placed on 
sale. _A forty dollar library and four 
swinging lamps have been purchased for 
our school. : 

Every one pronounced the fair a great 
success and expressed a desire to have 
another next year.—CLARENCE L. LAV- 
ENDER, Tennessee. ‘ 


History Acrostics 
My pupils found that they could re- 


1777—B—urgoyne defeated 
1778—E—vacuation of Philadelphia 
1779—R—ecapture of Stony Point 
1780—T—reason, Arnold’s 
1781—Y—orktown 


PRESIDENTS: 
Washington and Jefferson made many 
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—ELLEN CRAGO, Pennsylvania. 


How to Have a Live Rural School 


A live rural school is an easy matter 
if the teacher is willing to make an effort, 
occasionally te break up the general rou- 
tine work and give the pupils a change 
in some effective form. The substitu- 
tion may be in the form of opening exer- 
‘cises, chorus work, construction work, 
or a literary program. 

e hear the cry of ‘‘No time for ex- 
tras.’ Any teacher can find time to 
brighten up her school. The new at- 
tracts us, why wouldn't it attract a child? 
By celebrating our holidays—Halloween, 








member the names and dates in history 





~ (Continued on page 63) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 













Bismark School, 
» Chicago, lil. 
Kindergarten, 
the Kiddies and 
their Big Friend 


The Grafonola in School and Home 


is an inspiring instrument of harmony and happiness, and 














its Music gives Children the greatest delight. 

By Columbia Records of the greatest patriotic American 
Music, Love of Country is stimulated; and ““The Star Span- 
gled Banner” Record No. A2367, ‘‘America”” Record No. 
A5949, and “Keep the Home Fires Burning” Record No. 
A6028, sung in every school-house and home, are being 


heard around the world. 
Special Price to Schools 


Columbia “* 


Columbia School Grafonola 
C : O Oo . : ca O n O a with Pushmobile 
: Doors fitted with lock and key. 
, Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 


brings the world’s best music into the ‘‘House of Child- Either Oak or Mahogany. 
hood.’’ Special records which so delight the child— 
Kindergarten Songs and Dances, Mother Goose ditties, 





stirring Marches, Patriotic Songs, and the wonderful Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess Bedtime Stories—are all listed in our new 
booklet ‘* The Grafonola in the School.” af 


Send the coupon today for your complimentary 
copy of this New Catalog 







COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CC,, 
Educational Department, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 







Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 
School Grafonola Catalog O 
Music Appreciation Records O 
“Music Moods”’ Bulletin O 


Educational Department 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 
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No. 1028. Vachette or patent leather 


purse or vanity book with silver clasp; attract- 










ively lined with striped silk moire, contains 
one large money pocket and two large gus- 
seted pockets and one smal] vanity pocket 
with beveled edged mirror. Size 4!x8 inches. 







This bag has exceptionally good lines and is 
very well proportioned and attractive in ap- 
pearance. Makes a splendid Christmas gift 
atamoderatecost. + + Price $5.00 














No. 1029, Finest quality waterproof 
khaki writing cabinet with black bound edges, 
containing writing tablet, envelopes, also 
soldier's diary and address book with English- 
French vocabulary of words in common use; 
also loop for fountain pen or jpencil. Size 
open 8x12 inches, - Price $2.50 




























No. 1030. Sewing basket, fragrant 
sweet grass in the characteristic Indian hand 
weave. Made by real Indians on the St. 
Regis Indian Reservation, Size 8 inches in 
diameter, 2 inches deep. Price $1.25 










No. 1031. White 
ivory lemon fork attached to 
dainty gift card in box with verse. Useful 
also as pickle fork, - Price 35c 


A Teacher’s Patriotism 


—will prompt her to teach the children THRIFT this 
year. And teacher must “practice what she preaches!” 








Just spend a few moments of an evening in the quiet 
seclusion of your home with the great BAIRD-NORTH 
1919 CATALOG. And presto!—before you know it, 
your Christmas shopping will be done, easily, comfort- 
ably, satisfactorily and economieally. 









What a joy it is to shop this way! No rush, no crowds, 
and you save money because you buy from the very heart 
of the jewelry world, from an enormous institution, with 
the positive assurance of Your Money’s Worth on every 
purchase you make. 











Write for this 164-page Catalog—showing Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Tableware, Toiletware, Leather Goods, Novelties, etc.—TODAY! 




















No, 1032. Bracelet service 
locket, with adjustable silk 
ribbon bracelet with gald filled 







two-picture locket and service 















emblem, The latest thing in 
military bracelets, Excep- 
tional value. (Exact Size) 

Price $2.50 





















No. 1033. Gold Brooch, 
of good weight and well made 
of 10K gold with finely 

cut sapphire center, 


Price $1.50 



























No. 1016, Solid 
1OK gold LaVal- 
liere set with sap- 
phire and pearl 
with Baroque 
pearl drop; 15 inch 


chain, 
- Price $3.00 


















No. 1034. 
Dainty sterling 
silver mounted 
cheese server in 
a lined gift box, 
We will engrave 
one Script letter 


free of chi " 
- Price $1.00 














° . 
No. 1035. Child's 

knife, fork and 
spoon set in lined 













gift box, The little 
one’s first initial ean 
be engraved on the 
plain handle with- 
out extra charge. 
Price $1.00 
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9 8 . Please send me 
FREE without obligation 
your 164 page catalogue, of 
jewelry, novelties and gifts 


Learn to Shop 
the 
" Baird-North Way” 
Direct from Workshop- 


You Save One- Third 
Tell the Children about it! 





























Lessons in Citizenship 
(Continued from page 34) 

Baltic provinces for ports. There was 
never a time when the study of geogra- 
phy was so much a civic duty, never a 
time when it was so interesting. The 
arithmetic, too, can be a help in the W. 
S. S. work, and in the report of Red 
Cross activities, the needs of our troops, 
and food conservation. 


JUDGMENT IN THRIFT WORK 


Visualize the child’s mental, spiritual, 
and physical wants. Help him to find 
ways of earning money, but don’t build 
up dangerous complexes, dangerous long- 
ings, by making him an ascetic in order 
that he may save every penny he lays 
his hands on. He needs a certain amount 
of amusement, and he gets information 
and recreation in the movies. He needs 
energy-producing food and should not be 
asked to give up all sweets, Now is the 
time to teach temperance—the balance 
between wasting money on gum, candy, 
soda, and movies, and the proper propor- 
tion of expenditure in such directions. 
Help him to earn a quarter, not merely 
to save one his parents have earned. 
When he has earned his money, get him 
to invest it in W. S. S. and you have 
built up character. The thrift work is 
our greatest ally in making good citi- 
zens, and the Junior Red Cross, four- 
minute men, and patriotic literature are 
binding our children in ties of loving 
service, to our country. 


LOCAL SERVICE 


Have every one make a study of the 
community to see if there is any new 
way to save or serve. Are we salvag- 
ing everything, from tinfoil to news- 
papers? If we live near the woods are 
we collecting fuel—pine cones or brush- 
wood? Coal will be scarce next winter. 
If we are sure of our own fuel can we not 
collect for others. Are we collecting 
nuts to eke out the winter diet? How 
about making paper balls from wet news- 
papers, to use as fuel? . They are said to 
burn well and to give good heat. Of 
course they are wood pulp. Is every 
member. of the class able to do repair 
work, using his manual training knowl- 
edge, to earn W. S. S. funds? Is every 
one actively engaged in making himself 
healthier, and caring for his clothes and 
supplies? Are we keeping a war-time 
history of the school, in which shall be 
evaluated all this constructive work in 
patriotism? 


MAKING OUR TEACHING PLAIN 

Finally, are we teaching the issues of 
the war? We can’t make good citizens 
unless we do. Are we making the issues 
plain? Here they are: 
Government of against Reliance on 
the world — by military force, 
negotiation, ar- and the princi- 
bitration, and ple that Might 


international makes Right 
law 
Humanity against Frightfulness 


Democracy and against Autocracy and 
Freedom Slavery 

Are we making plain that ‘“‘liberty 
and justice to all’’—even to our enemies 
—demands that we conquer the Central 
Powers. Only by victory can we over- 
throw the monstrous doctrine that he 
who has the power can start war when 
he chooses. Only by victory can we 
vindicate honor, gentleness, justice, and 
humanity among nations. 

To be a teacher in this day of world- 
struggle is a high and holy privilege; to 
be an American teacher is a sacred re- 
sponsibility. If we fail at our desks, the 
victories won in the trenches will avail 
nothing. The ideals we build in the 
schoolroom, the public opinion we create, 
will determine the terms of peace and 
the fate of the world. Let us then do 
not our ‘‘bit’’ but our best. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: The foregoing article is written 
by the author of that stirring message “Wake Up, 
Teachers of America!” ptioe Base in this magazine in 
November, 1917. The demand for this article was 
so great that the National Security League reprinted 
it in pamphlet form and distributed fifty thousand 
copies. Later it was translated into Spanish for use 
in Porto Rico schools, Miss Leighton is an enthusi- 
astic worker for the' cause of patriotism, She be- 
lieves that the public school teacher wields a greater 
power in the making of good citizenship than any 
other class of individuals, and she has endeavored to 
put into these splendid suggestions for teaching 


citizenship the very best she has to give. We feel | 
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(Continued from page 36) 
gives in visualizing enables the child to 
get such a perfect image of each (eye) 
word that he will seldom experience any 
difficulty in recalling the irregular 
vowel combinations found in the eye 
words; and unless his hearing is defect- 
ive, the thorough ear training given by 
this method will enable the child to 
catch every consonant sound and to asso- 
ciate each with its proper letter in 
the words which he hears, whether they 
be phonic or eye words; and in_ all 
phonic words, by the recognition of the 
open and the closed sounds he is enabled 
to determine whether there be present 
one vowel or two vowels, and to associ- 
ate the proper vowel with the sound 
which is heard. 

But in addition to all these things the 
best method of teaching reading sholild 
be a great factor in creating a love for 
school. ‘This is just what: the Story 
Method does. 

Instead of giving children a dislike for 
school on the first day by plunging them 
into the difficulties of reading a whole 
sentence, or instead of taking children’ 
from a world of play and activity and 
asking them to sit up straight, fold their 
arms, look to the front, and repeat frem 
memory the words of a whole sentence 
until they learn to recognize each word 
merely by the position which it holds in 
the sentence; instead of having the chil- 
dren spend from five to ten weeks in 
thus laboriously acquiring a vocabulary 
of sixty to one hundred words and then 
being compelled to acknowledge that the 
children have gained no ability to help 
themselves with new words, and.that to 
avoid confusion we must resort to phonic 
analysis, The Lewis Story. Method gives 
children a love for school. -It does so by 
remembering that when the child. enters 
school he comes from a world of story, 
song and play,-and that ‘‘The child has a 
divine right to a life of joy; .to an abun- 
dance of time for play, to the doing of 
the work of the school in ways in accord 
with his own stage of life, and to express 
his work in exercises of living interest. ’’ 
Hence, during the first six or eight weeks 
in The Lewis Story Method, every ad- 
vantage is taken of the child’s inherent 
love for story, song,and play, and through 
these the child is taught to build six to 
eight hundred phonic words. While doing 
this, the child is kept happy, and the 
stories about the five little fairies and 
the busy little dwarfs keep him con- 
stantly on the tiptoe of expectation for 
the next story and the lesson taught by 
it, thus insuring the success and happi- 
ness of all concerned. 

All rights on the above article are reserved by the 
author. 

NOTE: Teachers and mothers wishing full in- 
formation about The Lewis Story Method and about 
the equipment for the use of mothérs and teachers 


may get free information by addressing the author, 
G. W. Lewis, 4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Pud” 
(Continued from page 40) 


cut’’ pompadour, a necktie, a collar, and 
a smile so full of sunshine that you who 
do not know him would think that he 
was born smiling. 

Somewhere the child had received the 
impression, so prevalent. among little 
boys, that a teacher is put in the school- 
room to ‘‘lick kids,’’ and that therefore 
she is to be looked upon with enmity. 
Pud does not believe that now, and he 
is going to make a man of whom I shall 
be proud. So, teachers, when you have 
a Pud to deal with, remember that every 
child has ‘‘a spot’? somewhere, through 
which you may gain his’ confidence, and 
that unless you find that spot you have 
FAILED. 





Honesty 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 

Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
“ Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 








that this contribution is one of great and permanent 
value to our readers, 


A great and noble creed. in 
. .—Horatius Bonar. 
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The Interpreter 


In relations between peoples 
speaking different languages, 
especially when such peoples 
are joined as allies, competent 
interpreters are requisite for in- 
telligent co-operation. 


Qualifications for an inter- 
preter consist largely in a cor- 
rect knowledge of the language, 
the different points of view, 
and the mental habits of each 
people to whom he acts as in- 
terpreter. . 

é With its news bureaus, its adver- 
tising offices, and its circulation all 
over the world, The Christian Science 
Monitor is able to gather and express 
correct knowledge of all peoples, and 
all viewpoints, and, speaking the 
language of Principle understandable 
to all peoples—it is the interpreter of 
those ideals toward which the world is 
being so rapidly impelled today. 

Intelligent co-operation in the expo- 
sition and solution of the world’s 
menacing problems can be extended 
by encouraging the reading and cir- 
cuiation of this daily interpreter. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 3c 
a copy, is on general sale throughout 
the world at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading rooms: Yearly 
subscription by mail anywhere in the 
world, $9.00, or one month trial sub- 
scription for 75c. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
_ PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature, 

















There are over 2,000 photographi 
Hluwtratons, “Anything you select 
rt Sent; 8 ¢c 
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Handsome Solid Gold 
LA VALLIERE 
fa] Four beautiful, perfect cut tena: 
WA ine Diamonds,” Bee Catalog. 
yi) Terms: $2.50 a Month 


1 With storesin leading cities, 
{i our extensive Mail Order Tey 
archasing power puts 





we fe ponition to teak 
in position e 
imposible: for ‘smail 


concerns 
National Credit Jewelers 
DEPT D054108 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








U. S. FLAGS 


Better-than-usual qualities that 
~~»  “=\do credit to “OLD GLORY,”’ 

sold direct to users, fage or express paid 

anywhere in U. Teachers and school supply 

salesmen can add to their incomes selling flags for 

us. Write for descriptive price list. 

FEDERAL FLAG CO., Dept. 8: 2, Pueblo, Colo. 


A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
4 the ABC of successful Story and 
' Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free.. Just address WRITERS’ 
Service, Dept.27, Auburn,N.Y. 












out IAN 
Hair Root 
ay to -prévent the hair frou 
“ less. No Scars, Booklet free. 
'e teach beauty culture. 
abler Park, Providence. R. 1. 


















_ The N. E. A. Convention 


(Continued from page 53) 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, gave the following appro- 
priate motto to the convention: *‘ Each 
Community a Democracy and Each 
Schoolhouse its Capitol.’’ 


Mary C. C. Bradford, President of the 
convention, received many compliments 
because of her insistence that the 
speeches on the general programs should 
be short and to the point. She proved to 
be a presiding officer of rare grace and 
exceptional skill. On every hand she 
was complimented for her tact, -prompt 
decision, and wise generalship in con- 
ducting the meeting. 

Among the interesting exhibits ar- 
ranged for the meeting was a_ beautiful 
War Savings bronze tablet. This tablet 
is offered by Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
President, to the school in America whose 
pupils purchase the largest amount of 
thrift and war saving stamps per capita 
during the year 1918. The tablet is of 
solid bronze, half an inch in thickness, 
size fifteen by twenty inches. The in- 
scription in polished raised letters on a 
dark pebbled background reads: ‘‘Pre- 
sented by Mary C. C. Bradford, presi- 
dent National Education Association, in 
recognition of the work of the soldiers 
of Thrift, making.this the leading school 
in the United States in the National War 
Savings Army.’’ 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Professor of 
Educational Adixinistration, Teachers’ 
College, New York, acknowledged the 
honor of a unarfimous election to the 
Presidency of the Association in the fol- 
lowing one minute classic: ‘‘You have 
given me the greatest honor and distine- 
tion that can come to an American 
teacher. You have placed upon my 
shoulders the greatest responsibility 
that I have ever had to bear. But 
you have given me evidence to-day of 
the fact that every member of this 
Association—and before the year is out, 
all the teachers of the United States 
—will stand back of a program of edu- 
cation which is to make for the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of our democracy.’’ 


The following officers were elected: 

President—George D. Strayer, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Vice-presidents—Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Denver; M. L. Brittain, Atlanta; J. A. 
Churchill, Salem, Ore.; M. B. Hillegas, 
Montpelier, Vt.; John R. Kirk, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Anna E. Logan, Cincinnati; 
A. S. Cooke, Baltimore; H. R. Driggs, 
Salt Lake City; F. L. Pinet, Topek&, 
Kan.; Mrs. Ida L. M. Fursmen,: Chi- 
cago; Miss Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Treasurer—A. J. Matthews, ‘l'empe, 
Ariz. , 


J. W. Crabtree is continued as Secre- 
tary. 


CONVENTION ECHOES 


Extracts from Addresses Made before 
the Teachers 

We have a situation in the United 
States at the present time which is truly 
alarming. Approximately one-fourth of 
all of the boys and girls in our element- 
ary schools are being taught by teachers 
with little or no profesvional training 
and with little general education. We 
need to undertake a crusade, in which 
higher educational institutions should 
participate, for the establishment of the 
ideal of properly trained and adequately 
paid teachers for every American boy 
and girl.—D?r. George D. Strayer, N. E. 
A. President. 

The work of the teacher must be ele- 
vated in public esteem. Their salaries 
must be increased. The profession must 
draw to it men of the superior class, for 
it is the most important of all the pro- 
fessions. Around the schoolhouse there 
should be gathered the sentiment of the 
nation. It has been found during this 
war that to give the people an under- 
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standing of our purpose it was necessary 
to reach down to this country’s school- 
house.—Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior. 


Our schools are the spring and origin 
of our democracy. Of what avail will it 
be tu spend our blood in defending the 
forms of democratic society, if the life 
that is to fill and energize them is lost? 
And if our schools suffer, that life will 
be lost. It is futile to declare that this 
is a matter for the future. If the war 
has taught us anything, it has taught us 
that the future becomes the present with 
fatal rapidity. Foresight, then, is what 
is wanted, and again, foresight, and yet 
again, foresight. The American people 
now have a supreme opportunity to ex- 
ercise foresight in the matter of their 
schools. Will they exercise it?—Joseph 
Swain, President Swarthmore College. 


America is getting democracy at home 
through fighting for itin France. This 
is not only a war to save democracy. It 
is a war to get democracy—to fit demo- 
cratic nations for that world competition 
which is sure to go on, and at the same 
time to bring the average man into re- 
sponsibility and power in his home com- 
munity. The plan of Community Coun- 
cils of Defense is a Deciaration of Re- 
sponsibility. We have waited for a hun- 


| dred years before joining a Declaration 


| wrote. 


of Responsibility to that Declaration of 
Independence which Thomas Jefferson 
The Community Council plan 
recognizes that a new epoch has come, 
and it is an epoch-making thing that the 
President and the whole national gov- 
ernment have thrown back on the peo- 
ple in local communities this work, not 
only of winning the war but of building 


| a social and spiritual democracy through 





the war.—John Collier, President Na- 
tional Community Center Association. 


One of the severest tests of patriotism 
is found in a willingness to pay a just 
share of tax for the support of the gov- 
ernment and the education of the people. 
The army and the navy constitute the 
first line of: defense, and it is our first 
duty to support and strengthen this line 
of defense by service and sacrifice. The 
second line of defense is in the schools. 
This line of defense we must likewise 
strengthen and support, if the future of 
our national life is to be made secure. — 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


If we possess the intelligence we 
boast of, we will discard and throw into 
the scrap heap the outgrown dead things 
and dead practices, and will commence to 
overhaul our whole system of educa- 
tion, beginning with the homes and the 
schools. Our homes, schools, shops, 
stores, factories will become educational 
centers of greater value than ever be- 
fore. Real, practical, valuable educa- 
tion, fitting each person for a greater 
enjoyment of life and for a greater par- 
ticipation in public affairs, will be the 
rule instead of the exception. Kducation 


for the mass instead of for the class will 


be our motto.—Arthur E. Holder, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 


The evolution of the race into strength 
has been from the physical to the mental 
and moral. That which lacks vitality, 
virility, efficiency, has been eliminated 
through its failure to result in dynamic 
action, i. e., behavior that benefits either 
individual or group. From this point of 
view, the fundamental is the physical. 
The muscles are the organs of the will, 
and a large proportion of the body is 
muscle. The mind works through muscle 
and upon muscle. When education does 
not approach the mind through muscle 
it becomes fit for the sick child only. 
Here, then, is the approach not only to 
all that health and hygiene mean, but 
this is the kindergarten of law and co- 
operation, the preparation fur an organ- 
ization that makes for efficiency, and 
the practice in leadership so essential 
in a thriving democracy.—W. Fowler 
Bucke, State-Normal, Geneseo, N. Y. 





Have You Seen “How I Did It’? 


Although 
this book 
has been 


out only a short time, the thousands of teachers who have purchased it, are unan- 
imous in pronouncing it the most helpful, inspiring and thoroughly usable book 


ever offered at so low a price. 


We know that you will find this book equally en- 


joyable and helpful and that it will pay for itself many times in the time and labor 


that it will enable you to save. 


For full description and price see page 10. 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


SEPTEMBER MOTTO 
In His will is our peace.—Dante. 


(Gladstone said that this was the most 
beautiful line in all poetry.) 


SEPTEMBER POEM 
LOCK WHATSO’ER MOVES THEE 


Lock whatso’er moves thee 
Within thy heart’s close shrine, 
And give to God alone 
That little key of thine. 


Discuss with Him alone 
Whatever doth befall; 
He is the only friend 
Who understandeth all. 
—Johanna Ambrosius. | 


SEPTEMBER THOUGHT 
THE COMFORT OF PRAYER 


They who have steeped their souls in 
prayer 
Can every anguish calmly bear. 
—Houghton. 


Apart froin the question of power, con- 
sider the immense comfort of prayer. 
Man in himself is the loneliest being in 
the world. The wall of his separate 
personality shuts him off, as to his in- 
terior self, in an awful isolation from all 
the millions that surround him. His 
neighbors may look in at his windows, 
may come into his guest-chamber, but 
they penetrate never the cell where he 
sits alone. He is like the island conti- 
nent of Australia, whose boundaries are 
rimmed with ports and cities, but whose 
vast interior lies silent, uninhabited. Yet 
assuredly this loneliness is no mischance, 
no accident of his being. It is an insu- 
lation from the outward, to secure the 
uninterrupted play of his spiritual con- 
tracts. For the trained soul knows itself 
as not alone. It knows a perpetual, in- 
visible companionship. It. has a speech 
which it cannot translate to its neighbor. 
In the glare of the day, in the hum of 
the crowd, in the silent watches of the 
night; it talks with the unseen, it has 
converse with its friend. Its past, its 
present, its future; its trials, tempta- 
tions, defeats; its joys, its griefs—all 
enter into that constant colloquy. Lamar- 
tine, in his ‘‘ Confidences’’ speaks of a cer- 
tain walk in the garden of their French 
home, where his mother spent always a 
certain hour of the day—upon which 
neither husband nor children ever in- 
truded — where -she paced, her hands 
clasped, her eye lifted to heaven, her 
lips moving to unuttered words. It was 


‘the sacred hour of her speech with God; 


an hour from which -she returned re- 
freshed and renewed. Poor souls, that 
have not such a Beulahland to walk in! 
Poor souls, that have, in their inner ter- 
ritory, no such mountain height from 
which to look down upon their. world, -to 
look up to their Father in heaven!— 
Jonathan Brierley. 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 
The happiness of your life depends up- 


on the character. of your thoughts.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 


To do common things perfectly is far 
better worth our endeavor than to do un- 
common things respectably.—H. 8B. 
Stowe. 


Man’s ‘‘too late’’ is still early with 
God.—Emily Dickinson. 


Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 

Only the good discerns the guod, 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


or believing in happiness. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success; nothing makes hap- 
piness like happiness.—Lilian Whiting. 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you. ate. 
sane kingdom of God is within you.— 


He who has the mind of Christ has 
companionship with God, sympathy with 
men, and-makes immortality a daily 
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A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 


INtrOMUCTION ANA NOTES ...seveeesreceeeverceeess 

Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
Tutroduction, notes....... DEST viowee VP ags -10¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines10c 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10c 
Great Stone Face. ~- Hawthorne, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines1 Oc 
Browning’s Poems, Selected. poems, with 
notes and Outlines ... ....0.....+ seccccce. coovol OC 


3 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 


introduction, notes and outlines forstudy.....10c 


5 Sohrab and Rustum,. Arnold. Introduction, 


te soveeeeeeres oe AOC 


notes, outlines,.......... 


7 Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study of 


Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
Hnes, written and oral work, selected poems, By 
Lite Faris, Teachers’ College, Athens, Ohio..10e 


19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- 


plete with notes ...... (ovccvecerdecese seecceeee dL Oe 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens, Complete 
WIth NOES... ..ccceecceveceveens + seeeseeee Id Oe 


Familiar Legends. Inez N.McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people........6...+..10¢ 
Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tionand stories Fourth to Sixth grades.....10c¢ 
Hiawatha. Longféllow.. Introduction, notes 
ANA VOCADULATY..)... 006 eeeeteeeeeeeeeee soeseeeh de 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by. Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10c¢ 
Idylls of the King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot an 

Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographiéal sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary...............+ «Abe 
Idylls of the King. Same asabove, cloth..35c 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson; State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages.’ Paper...........«.-20e 
Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....35¢ 
Lady of the Lake,. Scott, Contains map, bio- 
graphical sketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a: Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
Vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, ‘teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Yui... cscccccccccccccqetsscsccccse Rh O@, 
Lady ofthe Lake. Same as above, cloth. .35¢ 
Literature of the Bible, Matthias-R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
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raphical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 
| Evangeline. Longfellow, Biographical sketch, 

ec 


point, As the author says: “Whatever one’s at- 
titude toward the Bible, he never can have a 
rounded knowledge of the world’s literature with- 
out being acquainted with this most phenomenal 
book.’? Numerous extracts from the Bible text as 
illustration, Instructive and interesting......15¢ 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous Classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages........sseseseeeee LOC 
The Sketch Book. Same as above, cloth..35e 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
BCHOOL StUGY.....ccceccccccccccccccvvcn.socsevsee de 
Julius Caesar. Same as above, cloth.......35¢ 
Macbeth. Shalespeare.. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell,Ph.D., 
LL.D, Uniform with Noy 41.....cccecesscveees AOC 
Macbeth. Sameas above, cloth ......+0.+0++. de 
Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare, © With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas U. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 41,.15¢ 
Merchant of Venice. Same as above, cloth.35e 
Poe’s Tales, (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B, The selections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentinto the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15t 
Poe’s Tales. Sameas above, cloth........., 35e¢ 
A Message to Garcia, and other Inspira- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introductions and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, Ph, B. Elbert Hub- 
bard’s famous story of duty. well done is here 
joined with selections from many famous authors, 
to produce a book which cannot fail to inspire 
young readers to nobler conduct of life........1de 


Lincoln-Douglas. Debates, Edited, with in- 


troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, . 


Ph.D., LL.D., President Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Author of “The Expansion of the American 
People,’’ ‘““‘The Men Who Made the: Nation,’’ etc. 
President Sparks was for ten years a lecturer and 
professor of American History at the University 
of Chicago, and, among other works, prepared the 
edition of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates published 
in 1908 by the Itlinois State Historical Society. The 
present volume gives, practically entire,the prin- 
cipal addresses from these jfamous debates, with 
full historical introduction and ample explanatory 
notes, This will be a valuable book for school use, 
and for students Of DIStOTY......e00.. ee eeeeee SOC 
Lincoln-Douglas Debaves. Same as above, 
cloth binding..... dice ceGonnecbecsoustovenesscs scene 
The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace.G. 
Brown. Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal-Scnool, Worcester, Mass........10¢ 
The Man Without a Country. Same asabove, 
cloth binding........ doiecins Gad Sp ehepdsocsesvescseee 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 
‘We Make a Specialty of— 
-G. The Development of Films 


4 Making Prints from them 
Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 


(, Making Photographic Enlargements 


from any size negative. 


"TAXING PICTURES is a most deligh®ful recreation in which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures. The facilities atthe command of the amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 
the results oftentimes, are gow 
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ointing. : 
ies for doing all kinds of photo- 
rst class manner, 
are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 
Schedule of Rates 


224x3%4 or smaller..............+. auveeel 
234444, 3%4x494 OF 344K 344. .--- reser oll 
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x 8 
Post Cards, from any size film, each....5¢ 


Reproduced from Any Photo 
75¢ 
Each Additional Doz., Same Negative..48¢ 


NOTE: All ; sent First 
Se mc 
Enlargements We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 

ts from any good negative and furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size ansined. Price list on request, 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging, 


Clyde E. Hulbert, M¢*.Art Dept. F. 4. owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Answers to Queries 
Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
q publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
a 3 are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
a a with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar,, Address all com- 


8 7 munications for this department to P, S. Hallock, 
é Z Post Office’ Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

. » | Please tell the author of the motto, “United we 
t- a stand, divided we fall.’’—Patriotic Subscriber, 

: = It has been traced back to the *‘Lib- 
al erty Song,’’ 1768, by John Dickenson. 

. Bs Then join in hand, brave Americans all! 

z. a By uniting we stand, by dividing we fail! 

6 @ But the exact words are taken from 
_ the poem, ‘‘Flag of Our Union,’’ by 
a George P. Morris (1802-1864), author of 
. a ‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.’”’ ‘They 
‘ occur in the following stanza, never more 
, a appropriate than at the present time: 

ri . A song for our banner? The watchword recall 

\r : Which gave the Republic her station : 

c “United we stand~-divided we fall!” 


c : It made and preserves us a nation ! 

The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
. ’ The union of States none can sever 
c 4 The union of hearts~-the union of hands— 
2 And the flag of our Union forever! 


c 

,. 4 Will you kindly answer these questions in regard 
e688 to our flag, and oblige.—A New Subscriber. 

c 1. Is the original Star-Spangled Banner still in ex- 


a istence, and if so, where is it, and how many stars 
: does it contain? 2, Where was the flag first raised 


“4 ; on land? Where firstat sea? 3, [have heard that 
d r the “Stars and Stripes” were not carried by our 
c ; armies until the Mexican War. Is this true, and 
é: what flag did they use before that? 4. How does 
ae the American flag compare in age with the flags now 
d ; used by the other nations? 

. q 1. If by the ‘‘original Star-Spangled 
5 = Banner’’ is meant the flag that waved 
fe over Fort McHenry in 1814, and about 
| oo which the National Anthem was written, 
4, it is still in existence, preserved in the 
A K National Museum at Washington. It has 
a fifteen stars and fifteen stripes, accord- 
a ing to act of Congress, approved by Pres- 
, = ident Washington, and passed in 1794, 
do after the admisison into the Union of 
~ Vermont and Kentucky. (See picture of 
hh 2 this flag in National Geographic Maga- 
, a zine for Oct. 1917, the flag number, page 
e P 291.) 2. It is said that the stars and 
a stripes were first raised over the troops 
* i on land at Fort Stanwix, Rome, N. Y., 
1 = August 6, 1777; first raised on the high 
i  @ seas, in battle, by Captain Thomas 
y of Thompson, of the Raleigh, Sept. 4, 1777. 
°° a 3. 1t is true that our army did not carry 
cc the Stars and Stripes in battle until that 
— — time, though generally using it as a 
a | garrison flag. The Infantry carried 
- standards of blue, known as the national 


i colors, bearing the U. S. coat of arms, 
with the designation of the body of 
; @ troops carrying the standard. The Ar- 
tillery standard is similar, with a red 
field. The Cavalry has a yellow field. 
Right to carry the Stars and Stripes was 
. F given to the artillery in 1884; to the in- 
. | fantry in 1841; but to the cavalry not 
until 1887. Vessels of the navy bore the 
National Flag from the time of its adop- 
S | tion in 1777. 4. By comparison, our flag 
seems to be among the oldest, ‘‘being 
' _ older than the present British Jack, and 
: the French Tricolor, and many years 
> & older than the flags of Germany and 
2 Italy, some of which are either personal 
flags or those of the reigning families.’’ 
1, What is meant by asun-dog? 2, Why do leaves 
change their color in autumn? 38. When do ever- 
q greens shed their leaves? 4. What kinds of wood 
i are mostly used for making airplanes ?7— An Old Sub- 
a seriber, N.Y. 
. @ 1. A luminous spot sometimes seen 
-@ _—sonear the sun which is supposed to be 
. @ caused by refraction of light through 
crystals of ice in the upper atmosphere, 
- + in the same manner as a halo round the 
#@ ~—s sun or moon. White bands, crosses, 
= arches, ete., are often seen in connec- 
4 tion with halos, and are similarly caused. 
-@ #§$i'‘'the sun-dog is one of these forms. 2. 
> @ This change is not due to frost, but is a 
a preparation for winter. When the cool 
weather causes a ‘‘slowing down of the 
vital. processes, the machinery of the 
' leaf factory is dismantled, and whatever 
-— & food there is on. hand is sent to the body 
_ of the tree to be stored up for use in 
the spring.’’ All that remains in the 
leaves are such substances as give them 
yellow or brown color, or shades of red 
when there is more sugar in the leaf 
than goes back to the tree. (See ex- 
planation by the U. S. Forest Service.) 
3. They shed them gradually, as do house 
plants, or as birds do their feathers and 
_ animals their hair. 4. There is but one 
| kind of wood. which has the required 
| Strength and lightness, and that is 
. ‘spruce —not the ordinary -kind, ‘‘but a 
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super-selected spruce from the giant 
trees of the Pacific coast, . . . The 
ideal trees for airplane spruce are the 
fine old patriarchs, scarce enough at 
best, which have a girth of about 14 
feet and run up 160 feet without a 
branch.’’ Yet only about one-third of 
this ‘‘splendid wood’’ can be used, and 
of this third only a’small proportion for 
the more delicate parts of the machine. 
(See Geog. Mag. for Jan., 1918—avia- 
tion number.) | 


_ 1, What is the U. S, Coast Guard? 2, Whattrain- 
ing is required and where do they get it?—-E. L. §,, 
Philadelphia, 


1. The Coast Guard, established in 
1915, combines the Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice and Life*Saving Service. In time 
of peace it acts under direction of the 
Treasury Department; it has the prin- 
cipal office of saving life and property 
from destruction by the sea. In time of 
war, it serves with the navy under or- 
ders from the Secretary of the Navy. 
It is divided into 13 districts, with total 
of 281 stations. 2. A class of cadets is 
appointed every year (after competitive 
examinations), and educated at the 
Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., in a three years’ course of study, 
both general and professional. Officers 
of the Coast Guard rank the same as 
those in army and navy. 


1, Please tell what we mean when we say “The 
sun is drawing water,” It is not really drawing 
water, isit? If not, whatis really transpiring and 
why do people use the expression? 2, How are 
these words pronounced: ‘“Adonais,” meaning 
Shelley’s poem: “Abou Ben Adhem”’; “‘pfennig’’? 
3. In the name Arkansas is the “kansas’’ ever pro- 
nounced like the State name Kansas? 4. Give the 
singular and plural of the following: salmon; hair; 
people, 5, What part of speech is “ast’’ in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ““The birds havealmost sung their 
last.” 6. In this sentence, “Each tail feather was 
tipped off wiih a sharp point,”’ what part of speech 
is “off? 7. In this problem, “‘Reduce 5cd., 3 ed. 
ft., and 8 cu, ft, to dec. of cord,’’ what does cd, ft. 
mean ?7—Watova, Okla. 

1. The sun is an immense fiery body, 
and no water exists near it to be drawn. 
This term is applied to an atmospheric 
appearance sometimes seen when the 
sun is near the horizon, where the ac- 
cumulation of moisture in the air is 
greater than it is higher in the heavens. 
Nothing is ‘‘transpiring’’ except that the 
sun's rays seem to be marked out in 
lines reaching down to the hills, thus 
giving rise to the idea of ‘‘drawing 
water,’’ and the appearance is taken as 
a symptom of rain or other change of 
weather. 2. Adonais, pronounced ‘‘ad- 
6-na/-is;’? Abou Ben Adhem, *‘abad ben 
Ad’-hém;’’ pfennig, ‘‘pfén’-nig.’’ 3. It 
is never correctly so called. By author- 
ity of state law, it is pronounced ‘‘ar’- 
kan-saw,’’ accent on first syllable. 4. 
‘*Salmon’’ in singular, and in plural if 
collective in meaning, otherwise, ‘‘sal- 
mons’’-in plural; ‘‘hair’’ in singular and 
plural, except when individual hairs are 
meant; ‘‘peuple’’ in singular and plural, 
except in the sense of nations—as, ‘‘the 
peoples of the earth.’’ 5. An adjective 
used as noun, meaning ‘‘their last song.’’ 
6; An adverb, modifying ‘‘tipped.’’ 7. 
It means cord feet, one cord foot being 
equal to sixteen cubic feet. (See table 
of Wood Measure in arith.) 


1. Why are the French soldiers called the “‘poilus’’ 
and the Germans the “‘boches’”’? What do these 
names mean? 2. Why do we call the Germans 
“Huns?” 8. Explain why the big German guns are 
called ‘‘Berthas.’’— Reader of Norma! Instructor. 

1. As ‘‘poilu’’ means hairy, the French 
soldiers, ‘because of being unshaven, 
called themselves ‘‘les poilus,’’ or the 
hairy ones. ‘'hey called the Germans 
‘“boches’’ because they thought the name 
boche, which is short for ‘‘caboche,’’ a 
hobnail with a hard, rough, square head, 
an appropriate one. ‘‘Boche’’ is also 
explained as a term applied to a dull- 
witted person, ‘‘tete-de-boche’’ meaning 
literally a wooden-head. 2. In their bar- 
barous warfare the Germans resemble 
the savage horde of Huns who, in the 
fifth century, led by their king, Attila, 
the ‘Scourge of God,’’ laid waste a large 
part of Europe.. Fer another reason, 
the Kaiser himself bids his armies Slay, 
and burn, and ravish, with unmerciful 
cruelty, after the manner of the Huns. 
8. The English soldiers call these guns 
‘*Berthas’’ after the eldest daughter of 
Herr Krupp, the great German munitions 
maker, whose name is Bertha. 
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Invitations, . 
y 100 in script lettering inelud- 
é 1n ing twosets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents- 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Oo... 102) Chestnut St.,: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Hundreds of Teachers Are Learning 
Dressmaking at Home 


By Hele 


HAVE just had a wonderfully inter- 
| esting experience that Iam sure every 

teacher will be glad to know about. 
The other day I met a teacher friend of 
mine and she was wearing such a per- 
fectly charming dress that I could not 
resist remarking about it. ‘‘Tell me,”’ 
I said, ‘‘the name of your dressmaker. ’’ 
*‘Indeed,’’ she replied, ‘‘I made this 
dress myself, and not only this one but 
two more quite as pretty and all for the 
cost of one of my last year’s dresses.”’ 

*‘How and where, pray tell,’’ I asked, 
**did you ever learn to sew so beautifully? 
I didn’t know you had been away at 
school this summer.’’ 

“IT haven’t,’’ and she smiled trium- 
phantly, “‘Il’ ve learned it all right at 
home by a wonderful new method. 
And not only have I learned to make al! 
my own clothes, but |’m going to teach 
sewing this year.’’ 

Of course I was very much interested 
in that, for I am a sewing teacher my- 
self and I know how, many teachers are 
anxious to qualify themselves in dress- 


making and how difficult it is for many | 


of them to go away for the training. 
And so we were soon deep in our discus- 
sion of Janet’s success and she was tell- 
ing me all about her studies with the 
Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, the new school for women 
which has developed such a wonderfully 
suceessful method of teaching both dress- 
making and millinery by correspondence. 

Our talk aroused so much interest on 
my part that I decided to go straight to 
the headquarters of the school and learn 
all about its courses and methods. 
that is how I happened to find myself a 
few days later seated across the desk 
from Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director 
of Instruction of the Women’s Institute. 

‘*l am always particularly glad to talk 
to a sewing teacher,’’ she was saying, 


‘*because for years I, too, was a sewing | 
1 know | 


teacher in the public schools, 
your problems and I had the teacher al- 
ways in mind in the preparation of our 
courses, for it has been our purpose not 
only to teach women to make their own 
clothes and hats, or to equip them to go 
into business as dressmakers and milli- 
ners, but to help them in teaching the 
millions of gir!s in ‘our public schools 
through a method that really makes sew- 
ing a joy. 
How the Student Studies 


‘*You see our textbooks are different 
from the ordinary classroom text in that 
they are so much simpler and clearer. - In 
dressmaking they take nothing for 
granted, but proceed step by step from 
the most elementary stitches straight 
through to the making of elaborate 
gowns and suits. We do not depend on 
words, but have put into our complete 
course nearly 2,000 illustrations. 

‘*Here is a report just received from a 
student on her first lesson. There are 64 
different stitches and seams taught in 
this lesson. Some of our students have 
said that they could learn to make the 
stitches by studying the _ illustrations 
alone, they are so clear and so perfect. 
This student’s work is only fair. This 
mitered corner is not done as neatly as 
we require and the turned in edges of 
the material have not been cut away, so 
we will. return this sample to her with 
one that is perfect and explain just what 
her error is. 

**Now, here,’’ said Mrs. Picken, taking 
up another report, ‘‘isa sample of a cuil 
suitable for.a mannish shirt waist from 
a more advanced student. ‘This is ex- 
cellent work,’’ 


Mrs. Picken then showed me some gar- | 


ments sent in by a student on her Final 
Examination, and it was indeed surpris- 
ing to see the beautiful work she had 
done. The garments were as neatly and 
perfectly made in evéry detail as any | 
have seen. Mrs. Picken, however, was 
quick to detect an error, and said, ‘‘ Now 
you see this student will need a little 
help in putting in her sleeves; she has a 
little too much fulness toward the back. 
The’ way that we correct this is to open 
the armhole in one sleeve and baste the 


So | 


n Gridley 


sleeve in correctly; then the student will 
be able to correct the other one to cor- 
respond, and wili see just what her diffi 
culty was. 


12,000 Women Learning at Home 


‘*We have more than 12,000 students, 
said Mrs. Picken, ‘*2'l doing their study 
| ing right in their own homes or boarding 
places in spare time. Among our stu- 
dents are 7,000 home women, 900 dress 
|} makers, and about 400 teachers, of whom 
24 are college professors, 16 convent, or 
|phan and parochial school teachers, 42 
| household art teachers, 317 grade and 
high school teachers, and 7 music teach- 
ers. ‘The remainder of our students come 

from all walks of life. 

**The introduction of the domestic arts 
/in the public schools has made it neces- 
sary for many teachers to qualify them- 
selves to teach these subiects, and the 
| Woman’s Institute enables them to do 
| their studying at home in spare time. 
| Our courses offer a wonderful opportunity 
| to teachers because with a knowledge of 
dressmaking or millinery such as we give 
her, a teacher’ can easily save more than 
half on her clothes, she can qualify her- 
{self to teach either subject in the class 
| room, and she has a good paying business 
| to turn to in case she should ever wish to 

give up teaching. 

‘*One of the most gratifying features 
| of our work,’’ said Mrs. Picken, ‘‘is the 
| letters that come from our students tell- 
|}ing of their splendid success with our 
|courses. Just this morning one girl 
| wrote us that she had just secured a fine 
position and that her Woman’s Institute 
diploma was the deciding factor,’’ 
| ‘Then she read one from a teacher in 
Waterloo, N. Y. ‘‘Thisis the most won- 
derful system I ever heard of,*’ she 
wrote. ‘‘lam anxious to perfect myself 
in the Domestic Arts, and the course is 
just what I was looking for.’’ 

Another was from a teacher in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., saying, ‘‘'to be able to 
make my own clothes seems too good to 
be true and to be teaching it and getting 
good results from the girls is another 
source of great satisfaction.’’ 

Then there was one teacher in a small 
city in Indiana, who had turned her 
course to profit in vacation by taking up 
dressmaking. She wrote, ‘‘It was the 
news that | was taking your course that 
brought me my first customer and the 
success I had with the first one brought 
others. By the way, llearned more from 
the first lesson of my course than I didin 
six weeks at a college that is supposed 
to give high class work in sewing.’’ 

Before leaving Mrs. Picken, | asked 
her how one would go about to arrange 
for-a course of study with the Institute 
and she explained that those interested 
usually sent in a coupon similar to the 
one shown below and that on receipt of 
this they were immediately sent litera- 
ture explaining fully what the different 
courses contain, and the plan of study. 

Personally, 1 felt that in the Woman’s 
Institute Course I had found a solution 
to the many problems that every teacher 
meets not only in regard to her own 
}clothes but her teaching work; and be- 

cause | am sure that there are many 
}other teachers who have had the same 
}experiences | am appending a coupon 
| which, if filled out and mailed promptly, 
will bring from the Institute much more 
linformation about this great school than 


| | have been able to give here. 














| WOMEN’S INSTITUTE oF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Dept. 32J, Seranton, Penna, 


Please send me fullinformation about your 
home study course in the subject marked X. 
| |Home Dressmaking Teaching Sewing 
| |Professiona) Dressmaking| (Millinery 

|Teaching Millinery Cooking 

\Teaching Foods and Cooking 


Name 





Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PR 
Correct English in Primary Grades 


Do You Want ||.,,....2="“==".....,. || Helpful Books for Teachers 


sufferable as that displayed by the child You Can Order Now and Pa 
. : wea dons + > y November 15th 
—_ Good wiseacre, flaunting his ‘‘shalls’’ and | RS i More Convenient. See Notice on Page 2 


Seeley’s Question Book sey. i 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey, State Normal School, Trenton, N -IJ4W 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History. of Ed- 
‘ueation,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ete.,- assisted by Miss .Nellie 
Gq, Petticrew, a teacher of many years successful megane in the 
‘Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Pla 


Seeley’s Question Book be ronan Covers the slashes Topics: | 























ey 





**wills,’’ his ‘‘am-I-nots’’ and ‘‘It is Is’’ 








in the faces of his companions, and scorn- 
. ing the young Gentiles who have never 
learned to pronounce ‘‘shibboleth.”’ 
No, it is next to impossible to foster 
U. Ss. in normal, primary .grade children a 
pride ef ownership in good language. 
Later on, in the upper grades and the 




























































We make flags for the 
Army and Navy, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Department of Commerce, the 








Emergency Fleet Corporation, -and high school, this often becomes a power- glish and Ameri . Nature Study aa 
many of the leading Marine Trans- ful motive; indeed, there is something — | Brew Leomian on Bienen | 3 
portation lines. amiss in the language teaching in these thography Writing * “and Morals. | 
The most experienced flag’ buyers in the grades if this pride is not inspired. Pha rratlowy and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teachi a 
country recognize the exceptional quality of The upshot of the whole matter, so far School Manage- Suggestions for the _ 5 
the Raven Brand Flags, as the psychology of childhood is con- o "S. History — weeny. Reente 


The Above Topics Are Treated: (, FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley,-exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 


The Raven Brand stamped on the heading cerned, is that, by the time the child, 


is your insurance against poor workmanship. ‘ . * 
itmeans that you are getting the same high makes his first journey to the school- 





























zoey Sevanie ed by the Government and the house, oral language has become a habit. other’ Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
“tare paponen. ee eos If he has been well trained at home,. he bt sd ND. By Questions covering every phase of each subject. «@. THIRD. ° By answers to all 
1e symbol of all we ho ear- . Ste. ¢ these questions 
risa ts the sym! + “hee speaks correctly through habit; if poor! S ; i 
st Al ig la be Serger d ie tc if you insist on trained at h y h & k .? ah C y Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. Itis invaluable for 
getting.a flag with this mark. rained a ome, he speaks incorrectly 
Siioiir dunhée degh inet ania Abe shi through habit—and hi itt 1 er oe personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 
us direct = ee en eee , B e is written language pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in ‘silk 
SeemeCts. : is sure to echo his speaking habits. In clot o8 pete $1.25. 
We would like a few more responsible agents either case, his lan : t ti " ere 
to represent usin sections not already covered. neonsci yi and it guage att au ¢ indi. : For Teachers of All Grades. By 
unconscious, an it 1s roti - 
BETSY ROSS FLAG CO., Inc. ference to him wheth nit b } it Eve Da Plan Nolte <. Cotaterew., and. Naiie 
Newburg, N. Y, ether 1 e correct or McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
incorect. Generally speaking, it answers Schools. Every Day Plans is a oat of three volumes, totaling 476 
his purpose. pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 
These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 





But it cannot be a matter of indiffer- teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 


Mr Edison's ew ence to the teacher; that must be clear. — to furnish because of ae bore on wale they saat ane. 
mberola If the child’s language habits are-bad, y contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day wor 

+ eee to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 

; the teacher must endeavor to break up the things which require much time and research to find and which 
those habits and start counter habits thie tance is een Saaiaae peebate batsoes of = of compre 
that are good. This I shall discuss in books ey glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
" ' . and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
another place. The points to be empha- pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what todo, and supply the ma- 
sized in the conclusion of the present terial with which todo. They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 


article are that we need not expect the up-to-date material, 
hi - > A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and judging from the 
child te be intensely interested afd to words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 

















; ms < a put forth strenuous efforts to secure pro- ainy of providing sonnet iig helpful for stony day in thie, oar. ree: 
! es, you may keep vi | \ mH ici i ’ j in e following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature udy— 
fhiehew Pjpon Am TERRE 8 } oo wg Gore angesae, oxeP t Bar those de Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
great phonograph with ; ; - tails that appea to him as of practical phies—Geography— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 
ier ahh ok teneree tan, for worth in communicating thoughts to ~Calendars and Blackboard ivastnes—Becy Work—Etc. 
Far Sl ic 87 fhe balance af rate of only a fey cents rou 8 Secids others; and that ‘‘finger movements in Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25. 
to boy, Send no money down, “Then retura if you language’’—finicalness, gerund grindin 
Write Today Fer or New Edison Book. £ id your : , id & g, 
satgs ot hie Eilsee Aphertes Rpsoha slavish adherence to ph cory pul e r’ § e ai Ml m Compiled ahd at 
Phonograph Distributors ance to conventions—should not be em- Th y t rt t ranged by INEZ 
Lees e a € Se McFEE. The 





phasized to the neglect of the basic qual- 
ities of language, which are force, viril- 
ity, picturesqueness, and naturalness, 


contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a basis, the : 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of i 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialo; wm, ooeee Tableaux, Memory. Gems, with 5 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on Various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment a titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of gt retoeser| 4 eo for “ first time in a general col- 
improve work, but never allow destruc- FS AEG MES Sanibie as they are protec y copyright and could be used only by 
| a dism pat tera de dec is an te {| | tive criticism. No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with cag beak little 

~send us $2 - month until $16. ‘76 has 4, After aki blackb d 4 else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an ab : ; 

PWrite Today #75", 2s23, rm .S4serqtatelcn ‘son in outline. it might be reprodueed ||| fF any occasion. 

| above you wish (edses or man’a)—sive us the siee of your Bagets|t parison in outline, it might be rep rod uced The Year’s Entertainments is omplete in one volume of 364 peawry column pages (page size 
by two pupils, one as an oral recitation 54x 846 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 


Harold Lachman Co, , 12N. Michigan Av, an eer ( 
2 > cae zx @| | and the other as a paragraph written on 





How Do You Teach Geography ? 
(Continued from page 32) 


by appointing committees of two to sug- 
gest better position while reciting, bet- 
ter pronunciation, better expression, 
better sentences, etc. Allow committees 


Send You a Lachnite to discuss matters in class quietly. Al- 


jas ama a gee gee he :Ser4me!] | ways insist that committees tell how to 
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the board. 
FRI -E 5. Better written work will result if COMBINATION OFFERS 
mi | sample paragraphs are copied on the Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans ...............0...cecccsueees $2.25 
—-_ ——=" | board and are corrected by groups of two Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with “Siinmens”- 2.00 
; begin with a Pins pupil). ac All Three of the above bOOKS.........cccs.cccssessseedeesvevevsves sesessstsesesese 3.00 
quiet discussion. Since the paragraphs vs +41 either Seeley’s Question Book 
9  — are on different topics allow the pupils Normal Snemeract sige ard ei. both Setey's vay Blane opie r elt. ps 
: to exchange papers. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans wit Pei vcd ssee nines <a 
REAL SUBMARINE, runs under water, dives shoots torpedo, : : ; N 1 Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments 2.30 
Uh Wor wcling” 35 'scte Fattote Penk Gargenat io'ersis'a er: | 6 In making comparisons use countries |, | OFFS y: scotints eesienn ack ot Every ; 
BLUINE MEG. CO., 467 Mill St., Concord Jnct., Mass. | and sections that contrast; namely, Ger- - Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with sips ses'ey3 Question Seokec ever... 3.30 
many and Italy, Switzerland: and Hol- ‘Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans with all 3 of the above cote... 4.30 
land, Spanish peninsula with Seandi- Aa You Can Order Now and Pay November 15th if More Convenient. See Notice on Page 2. 
How to Get Rid of Moles navia, Great Britain and Japan. 


A simple, safe home treatment— Quarterly Reviews— F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., D ANSVILLE, N. Y. : : 





























15 years’ success in my practice. 1. These should occupy at least one . ; A : ; 

Moles (and other growths) Dry Up week at the end of each quarter. ; — : e | . 

Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 2. In reviewing industries, etc. , pupils - ol ~ 3 L - 
fntened on the charts. The drat | PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED ; a 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. fastened on the charts. The drawing 


























ee eee ne pene. — aya ci ewer } ‘ We. have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- t 
. The Ee idl idin solv.| 1 2ntee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite t 
=) $25 to $35 a Week for Women |, 4), rd Sb 4 oP tench a A onic photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
Work quickly and easily learned; refined, | '9& Bgl ihe CT eT how } J prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. t 
ie sacinces. Senieticss, speget sommanzont seatecy | to Study GegraDny. All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
h THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 2. In planning work for each quarter are supplied unmounted: 
Bis 106 The Baldwin, Indiauapolis, Ind, | teachers should remember that North 
America and Europe require double the Size 24x4% jnichics; 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
ur new book, | time of any other continent. » PRICES: from: the same photo at same time, 50 cents. t 
Ambitious Authors! * WheretoSell| 3, The outline covering Great Britain NE **) Size 144x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from r 
may be your KEY TO SUCCESS. Liste doo Memuscripts,” does not require the study of that group pe Lea a me Sate, — t 
short stories, poems, etc. Write today for scriptive cireutar. | to be limited to one week. The notes A sample of our work will be sent gladly on request. 
STANDARD PULISHING CO., “Bepi, 104, CINEINNAT, OMO following the above outline were written F. he CeveN Fae PUBLISHING CO., ART DEPT., DANSVILLE, N. Y. { 





in the’order in which they. occurred to 


inventions Gommercialized ax*tecHewe | the author. In the outine on Great 


Britain under each day mumber one Teachers who are desirous of presenting ~ 

Poon B AN KING stands for the assignment of work to be School. Souvel ‘™& their pupils with some appropriate but in- — 

“ \ OM ip of tre arent done outside class, number two for the expensive gift at Christmastime will be ~ 
‘* \ Pak anyone recitation, and letters a, 6, ¢, etc., for| interested in seeing the new biti of Holiday Souvenirs which we are offering © 


aes the various divisions of work for that | this season, and which will be fully described and illustrated i a the October num~ 
Nee Seno) Se RDe ho | day. ‘ber of this magazine: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Denevill e, N. a, a 
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pt Less Than Manufacturers Price! 





; " ‘EACHERS, do you own a typewriter ? Why not? Itisa 
time of unusual opportunity. The world is astir with new 
opportunities. It is important that you be trained to grasp your opportunity. 
Why not begin right now to train yourself for work where the compensation is 
greater—and the work easier ? 
The Government. needs ty vewriter operators badly, and every department of 
life is being speeded up to meet new conditions. Everyone knows a knowledge. of 
. the typewriter is one of the hest.. ualifications to enable an ambitious person to seek 
and secure a good position in business or Government work. And the broad knowl-. 
edge possessed by teachers makes them particularly desired by Government officials. 
Washington, Oct. 23—Dr. Anna Ho«vard Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National De- 
fense, urges America’s girls—America’s teachers—to take up typewriting in defense of 





their country. 
‘A ‘vital need of the Government and business to-day is for stenographers and typists 


and we are urging our state divisions to spread the idea eer girls and young women 
Government positions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to start.’ 


' HERE IS THE TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Teachers, especially, will profit by this My Latest and Greatest Offer! Over 12,000 teachers all 
over America have Bought or Rented typewriters from me. Thousands of letters in our files testify 


to their wonderful satisfaction. 
Get an Underwood from us and learn typewriting at home. We provide FREE Book of Instruc- 


tion in Touch Typewriting—fastest, easiest learned system known. 


MY OFFER TO YOU 


I will send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a high-grade Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as illustrated, 
late model (rebuilt in our factory), with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Water- 


proof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book that will teach you to operate 
Use it all 





it in one day. Use it. Write your Reports, Correspondence and School Work. 


=“ you like for Ten Days’ Free Trial and see how quickly you pick up the ability to write fast 
Note how much time it saves. You can make $.20 to $.30 a page typing manuscript, sce- 


narios, correspondence for others. Think how that will add to your income. You can prepare 
articles, stories, photoplays and sell them for good money, but publishers demand thern in 
typewritten form. By simply sending in your name on the coupen below, I will be able to 
write you about plans that have helped hundreds to earn a machine just in spare time work. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
EVERY ONE SENT ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


I send you a Genuine Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as here illustrated and described, and 
I guarantee that machine to give you five full years of service. You can try it for Ten Days Free and 
then if you conclude the.machine does not look, work and write like new, you may return it and I 


will refund any deposit or charges paid by you. J 
INVESTIGATE THIS BIG OFFER NOW! Ps 
SEND YOUR NAME TODAY 


KW 


RENTS APPLYING RENT 
PURCHASE PRICE 
NS 
FOR CASH OR § 
ON EASY 
~ PAYMENTS 
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Just use coupon at the right, sign name and mail, or send 
postcard. You can rent or buy, or earn an Underwood by 
accepting our Agency plan, all of which I will write you 
about. When writing refer to offer No. 87. 


OUR NEW PLAN ENABLES YOU TO 
EARN AN UNDERWOOD 
NO EXPENSE TO YOU 


This is a new plan—our Agency Plan. Hundreds 
of teachers have found it most helpful in securing a 
machine. This is one of the things I will write 
you about. Send your name today. You are 
not asked to do any soliciting or canvassing, 
simply become a part of our organization 

and co-operate with us when 
you can. 


E, W. S. Shipman, Pres. 
Typewriter Emperium, 
34-36 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Pables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
"a7 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 
*28 More Fables from Atisop 


9 Indian Myths—Aush 
"140 Nursery ‘lales— Zayilor 
*288 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 

‘1 Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/i/lr) 

31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 

*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*1o4 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Terin Primer—Maguire 
*220 Rhyme and Jingle Reader fo 

Beginuers 


Magutre 


‘245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, aud 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Pables and Myths 
*33 he Brave Tin Soldier and 
Othere Stories from Andersen— 
Taylor 


*24 Stories from Grimm— 7ay/or 
'36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aeztes 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—A'es/er 
3 Adventuresof a Brownic 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Aninial Stories) 
*ag Little Wood Friends—J lave 
jo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
41 Story of Wool —A/ayne 
‘42 Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
#43 Story ofthe Mayflower—A/cCalhe 
"45 Boyhoodof Washingtou—Aezsles 
“204 Boyhood of Lincolu—A'es/c7 
Literature * . 
‘72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
“152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Ci anston 
*226 Story of the Clirist Child 
*562 Four Little Cotton-Tails<—Smzih 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter— Smith 
"269 Four Little 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—.Smrth 
4290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Jaguise 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
"46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Me/cal/ 


Poets 


Cotton-Tails at 


“so Reynard the Fox—Sest 
*jo2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
“146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 


Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezles 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Avriles 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*ah2 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AMcCahe 
*78q The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other stories 
*9902 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
ao08 Story of Peter Rabbit 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
‘st Story of Flax —JA/ayune 
*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 
*s3 Adventures of a Little Water 


Mayne 


Drop—AMayne 

133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Partl. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 


*135 Iitt!e People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

‘icy Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hoard—Part IL. Story of Sugar, 
Coflee and Salt 


"135 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
,boatd—PaitIIl, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*903 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 
*4 story of Washington—Avciler 


‘> Story of Louglellow—AlcCabe 
*.. Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Axnsh 
$4 Story of Columbus— A/c Cabe 

&§ Story of Whittier—A/cCaée 

47 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—Aush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 


to the one to which they are assigned. 


NORMAL 


*6o Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

63 Children of the South Lands— 

II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/c Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
| (New Amsterdam)—Baker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—IIT 
(Virginia)—Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
| Mountain Boys)—AMcCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCa be 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
| (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
| 165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,266 a1¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cransion 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
‘67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selectious from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


Alice and 





*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McXKane 
76 Story of Wheat—//alifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Arown 
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STRUCTOR 


*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*zo1 Vogage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
—Swift 

*2993 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks, 

304 Story-Lesson in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bailey 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—Mc/ve 
*93 Story of Silk—Avown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Aeiter : 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
"97 Story of the Norsemen—/Hanson 
“98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson —AfcCabe 
100 Story of Bryaunt—McFee 
lol Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCaée 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*to7 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—AM/cfee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBhride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 


. 
| 
| 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


300 Books at 6 Cents Each 7 
1 THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES | 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 








#246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 
#247 The Chineseand Their Country 
#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musiciaus—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
#716 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the: Lion-Hearted, The 
Black FPrince)—Aush 
*117 Later English Heroes. (Crom- 
* well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—ush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighion 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘lell—//a//ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Ga/l- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgiun—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Aauskell 
509 Story of Georgia—Lerry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—AMcFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eusank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skhinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 





244 What Happened at the Zoo 
245 Three Billy Goats 
258 The Pilgrim’s Progress (Cond.) 





274 Stories from Grandfather’s Chair 
276 Webster’s Landing of thePilgrims 

All the books listed on this page 6 cents per copy in strong paper covers. The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) 
are supplied also in limp cloth covers, extra strong and durable, at 10c per copy. 


289 The Snow Man_and Other Stories! 
291 Voyage to Lilliput 


292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


293 Hansel and Grettel 
295 The Gentle Boy 


New Titles Recently Added to This List 


296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Cond.) 
297 Story of David Copperfield 
298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 

300 Four Little Bushy Tails 








"134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc/re 
"181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
205 Kyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Rerler 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Ansh 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7q A Little New EKnugland Viking 
*81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
*83 Story of Printing—MZcCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 
*8s5 Story of Patrick Henr 
*s6 Americau Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—farrs 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Auwsh 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — 1I1I— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 


Literature 

*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

“95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 


uw 


*111 Water Babies  (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

"159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*i71 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*105 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cari oli 

*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Car7ol/ 





4217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/c/ee 
219 Little Stories of Discovery 
—Halsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*io8 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewrs 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
ti8y The Nurnberg Stove—aXkamée 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
104 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—/wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiestrom Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
U1—Intermediate—/aron 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—<A/acdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and_ Stories 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—JicFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Aushk 


the Golden’ River 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Counstanti- 
nople) —Bush 


. 





533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*536 Story of Pennsylvania—AMarch 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia—Shawhkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawihorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/roing 
“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—ZJrv- 
ing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Avrown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 
*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
426 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
"118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s’ ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul. Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from “Holmes (‘the 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


and 


Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


‘ 


Snowflakes—Hawithorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawihorne 
*a11 The Golden Fleece—//awithur ne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Pait 
Il. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child's Dream of a Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story.of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—eny. Frankiun 
and Others ~ 
“284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of ‘the higher grades. 
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SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline—Long/cliow + 
*15 Snowbound—Ithrilier + 
#20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Aawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley aud 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennysou—//allock 
“149 Man. Wifhout a Country, The 
—Hale + 
“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—hving 
196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s Tales from 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 


from — the 


Shakes- 


IIl—Grammar—Ffaron 

“228 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartlI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

241 Story of the Hiad — Church 
(Coud.) 

“242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cound, 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Angu 
254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 
— Weekes 
“259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged—H vekes 
*260 Oliver ‘Twist, (Dickeus)— 
Abridged— Heilig 
261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 
296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condeuse:]) 
—Simons 
297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
Nature 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—// 7/son 
*279, The ‘True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—J/@son 
EIGHTH YEAR 
History 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims—Web- 
ster , 
Literature 
“17 Kuoch Arden—7Zennyson t 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night=Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmiih 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Cresar—Selectious 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections 
"142 Seott’s Tady of the Lake— 
Cantol ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 llovatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
“iso Bunker Hill) Address — Selee- 
tions from Adams aud Jeficr- 
son Oration—/Vcbster + 
*is1 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon aud Other 
Poems—Ayron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected pocmiinLink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers ¢ 
ivg Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Syi/h 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poeius~Ziat 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay ¢ 
*2a1 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addtson t 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV--Advanced—Faxron 
237 Lay of the Last Miustrel—Scot¢ 
Introduction and Canto I + 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes, 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
. , : ted by (*) are sup- 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 
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We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, pas id,» 
edition with the understanding 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


_ PUBLISHED | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, 


JOINTLY BY | HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WasasH Ave., CHICAGO, | CONVENIENT | 
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When You Are 
Feeling’ Tired 
there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigora and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 

or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 

effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 

nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
er—just the thing after a hard day in 
) schoolroom. » 


Sold by Druggists. 
umford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
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—you learned to Write 
with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 


SANFORD'S INK 


In your school today 
Sold everywhere 
ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste in the 
Utopian Jar. 











Teachers 


Get This Flag 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U. S. bunting flags, fast colors, 
with embroidered stars on both sides. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 
i Speak Dial dEntertai 

Rete le Cusiee te 

Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


You’re worth only a dollar 
a day from the neck down, 


and you can’t use your head if it aches 


SHAC 


Relieves ‘Headache 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Ancther Club—-Continued from Page 54 





Christos. Desoiation 
Day—we work up enthusiasm and a new 
spirit in our school. The greater part 
of these programs can be worked out in 
class time. For example, a language 
story,a historical sketch, a dramatization, 
may find their places on a programm. By 
planning ahead we can-work up themes 
suitable for any occasion. . ‘To develop 
the proper community interest we can 
then invite parents to these entertain- 
ments. 

When children become restless in 
school, if we substituted calisthenics or 
drills for the usual. chastisement, how 
differently the children would respond. 
It is hard even for us to sit. quietly for 
several consecutive hours doing mental 
work, Yet often we .are not. sym- 
pathetic. An arithmetic’ or a language 
game may clear away the clouds that 
hover around a child. A cheerful quo- 


; tation or a jolly song may help to make 


his life-happier. Incidentally, we should 
see that all children enter into games 
worth while at recess.—Susi& I. DrEs- 
MOND, Wisconsin. 


Pupil’s Poem 


The following poem was written by a 
fifteen-year-old girl on the statue ‘‘The 
End of the Trail,’’ published in Nor- 
mal _ Instructor-Primary Plans Nov- 
ember, 1917. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 
BY ETHEL OWENS 


q Drooping and weary and tired of the fray, 


On the broad Pacific strand, 


The red man turns his gaze away 


From what once was his fathers’ land. 
Behind is the tread of the conquering foe, 
While the ocean lies before, 
And the heads of rider and steed droop 


low, 
For at last the journey: is o’er. 
The lance still clasped in his weary hands 
Shows a spirit that can not quail. 
Exiled, but unconquered still, he stands 
At last, at the end of the trail. 


A dreary future before him lies, 
-But memory is behind, 


When, neath the prairie’s cloudless skies, 


‘of paper. 





and me at | ares puees 


He followed the timid hind. 


| He thought how a warrior’s stepreturned, 


Each eve, to his tented home, 
And his proud, unconquered 
yearned 
For the loved ones he had known. 
But still, as the Waters foam around, 
With a hope that can never fail, 


spirit 


| Hé looks for the Indian’s hunting ground 


Beyond the end oft = trail. 
. L., Kentucky. 


A Spelling pain 


I have‘a class of fifteen children about 
nine years old. This is the way I con- 
duct their spelling. ‘Ihe first thing in 
the morning I call the pupils to the front 
seats in order, one, two, three, etc. They 
gained their places in the previous 
morning. After they are seated I give 
out the words. If a pupil misses, the one 
next down the line who‘spells it.cor- 
rectly: goes up above him. The object 
is to gain the head of’ the class...I go 
around the class about three times, and 
then we number for the next day, start- 
ing at the head of the class with*‘ One.’ 
Each pupil must remember his number 
or he forfeits his position in the class 
and must ge to the foot. Any absent 
ones must go.there also. 

Before going to the seat. I give the 
pupil at the head of the class a head 
mark. ‘'he ones having the next five 
places down, I give slips of paper on 
which are marked ‘‘Good Speller.’’ Five 
of these papers are equal to a head mark. 
The one holding the most head marks for 
a given length of time receives a prize. 
—HELEN SCOTT, Pennsylvania. 

History Helps 

My children think history great fun. 
I have two devices which have worked 
out very well. 

Every day I prepare questions on re- 
view lessons and write them out omslips 
After the day’s lesson jis: re- 
cited I give the first child a question. 
If he can answer it he keeps it; if he 
cannot, he passes it on. All slips are 
kept until Friday, then they are counted 
to see who wins. 

A history game that we play is as fol- 








| be rich! 


lows: The children take pencils and paper 
and listen while I tell them a story, 
leaving out certain things. After I have 
finished I tell them to write the points 
I have left out. This is the kind of story 


I tell 
On the banks of | 





‘‘It is a dark night. 
a river is gathered .a little group of | 
men. Quietly and in haste they are low- | 
ering the body of their dead leader’ into | 
the depths of the water he discovered. | 
Tell what band it was, the body of | 
water, the name of the leader and why 
they were burying him at night.’’ 

The stories bring out not only the 
children’s knowledge of historical facts | 
but they present scenes fascinatingly. 
ALTA M. ToEpp, New York. 


Measuring and Weighing 
(Continued from page 39) 


have to keep. the doors and windows 
closed,. All my pet window plants died 
down. then. No wonder the children do 
not thrive in air that kills the plants. I 
believe some better arrangement for 
ventilation should be made at once. 

Miss. E. (Fourth Grade.) My pupils 
haven’t averaged up to the standard 
tables, but I do not know why. I took 
it for granted that they could grow all 
right without having me stand and watch 
them do it. I could not see any use in 
all-this extra work. I made the meas- 
urements simply because I thought I 
must do what the others did. I was 
never more surprised than when the aver- 
ages were added up, and my class of forty 
pupils came out thirty-eight and one-half 
pounds below normdl. I have hardly 
given the matter any thought yet, for I 
have only just made the discovery, but 
from this time on I am going to get busy, 
and find out how that thirty-eight and 
one-half pounds got away from me. 

Miss F. (Fifth Grade.) My school has 
been much broken up this semester by 
sickness... The children had measles, 
mumps, scarlet fever, whooping cough— 
all kinds of things. Of course those who 
were out because of sickness fell off in 
weight. Now I am watching with great 
curiosity to see if these underweights 
catch up with the others before the end 
of the year, or whether the loss is per- 
manent. If it-proves permanent, wholly 
or in part, it will be a good argument to 
use with careless parents, who even de- 
liberately expose their children to con- 
tagious diseases. Some of them actually 
seem to consider that the chief function 
of my room is to serve as a clearing 
house for children’s diseases. Just imag- 
ine the havoc to the school work, to say 
nothing of the suffering to the children. 
Naturally, my’ experiment is not yet 
complete, so I am not able to report 
further upon it to-day. 


The First Oil Well 


(Continued from page 48) 


Boys—Uncle Billy! Colonel Drake! 
Your well has oil in it! Come and see! 

(Colonel. Drake, Uncle Billy and his 
sons, and as many citizens as desired 
come running up. One after another 
peer into the well and express surprise 
in characteristic fashion One of the 
sons climbs up on the derrick in his ex- 
citement, crying out): 

First Son—Give three cheers for Colo- 
nel Drake, boys! He’s the man who 
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Milkweed Crean 


Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 
complexion with Ingram's Milkweed Cream. It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it 
overcomes imperfections of the complexion, It is 
softening and cleansing, too, No other emollient 
will give you the same result. Since 1885, used by 


women of refinement the world over, Use it daily. 
“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. Safe. Comes 
in solid cake. No Porcelain. Three perfect shades. . 50e, 
Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package con. 
taining Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novet 
purse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
Tooth Powder, and Perjume in Guest Room Sizes 


(100) 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Denies Mich. 
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would n’t give up, and he’s struck oil! 

All (waving caps and cheering lustily) 
—Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for Colonel | 
Drake! | 

Dick and Jimmy (dancing up and down) 
—Hurrah for Drake’s oil well! 

The Citizens (inababel of confusion, 
two or three talking at-once)—He will 
We must dig oil wells too. It 
will make.fortunes for us! We must go 
and buy land and begin to dig wells right 
away. We must hurry, hurry, or some 
one will get ahead of us! (They rush off.) 
Colonel Drake (to the workmen)— 
Come on, boys, we must rig up a pump. 
It was a hard pull, but we’ve won. 
We’ve struck oil at last! 

(They go out joyously, whistling ‘‘Oh, 
that will be joyful!’’ or some other old- 








time melody. ) 
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Improve Your Health 
and Figure 


A RE you too fat or too thin? Is your firure 


lacking in attractiveness? Do you stand 











incorrectly? Do you feel the need of 
more vitality and strength? Is your health 
impaired by some chronic ailment? 

For 16 years I have been helping refined women 
overcome such conditions, I have . successfully 
treated over 85,000 pupils, residing in every section 
of the United States. Leading a hia terse have ap- 
proved my methods—their wives and daughters are 
my pupils. The most critical magazines endorse me; 
you can refer to @/ of them, 

The chances are nine in ten 


without cost whe ether I can 
handle your case 
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POPULAR SONG BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 
Postpaid 


84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million-copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
schoo] to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “How. to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 
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PYBL.SHED BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 











Size of book 5'4x8'4 inches, Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe ° 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (found) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

rhere’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

Toand Fro 

Tothe Friends We Love 

Tramp! ‘lTramp! Tramp! 

Twinkle Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch onthe Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds’ Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Cominy 

Yankee Doodle 


Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can [ Leave Thee ? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Havea Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 
Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 

Love's Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


All Together 

America 

America, the Beautiful 

Aunie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baitle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Bel! Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Bind 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Biue-Eyed Mary 

Rull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheet 

Christmas Caro] 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty Kin 

Come With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land ° 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 


A specimen.copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
bock. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than anyother song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs” and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following: 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, 1 Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Llinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joc, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace. 

















PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 





By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
Happy Days Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song has 
been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home: My Old Cottage Home: My Mountain Home,” etc, It pleases wherever used. Sha 


notes. Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid, 

, Seventy-twocharming songs for little ones, among them “Coast- 
Steele s Primary Songs ing Bena Cradle on Row the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe: The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man ; Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 





A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
Patriotic Songs songs. The contents comprise 36 titles among which are America,” ““Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” ‘Dixie Land,’ “Home, Sweet Home, 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others.® 
48 pages substantially bound. Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid, — 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 





THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


Old gentleman (to boy on twelfth 
birthday): ‘‘I hope you will improve in 
wisdom, knowledge, and virtue.’’ Boy 
(politely) ; ‘‘The same to you sir.’”’ 


AS MANY HAVE FOUND OUT 


**What’s the hardest thing about roller 
skating when you’re learning?’’ asked a 
hesitating young man of the instructor 
at the rink. ‘‘The floor,’’ answered the 
attendant. 


COULDN’T RAISE THAT 


Last night’s gale irresistibly calls to 
mind the Welsh farmer’s lament in a 
letter toa friend: To-day we had the 
most awfulstorm. The wind blew every- 
thing off the farm except the mortgage. 


TOO CAREFUL FOR THAT 

Employer (to his clerk): “Is.it true 
that when the clock strikes six you put 
down your pen and go, even if you are 
in the middle of a word?’’ Clerk: 
“Certainly not, sir. If it gets so near 
ay as that, 1 never begin the word at 
a hig 


DISCHARGED BUT UNDISTURBED 

The foreman of.a construction gang 
was walking along his section of the 
railway one day when he came upon a 
laborer fast asleep in the shade of a 
fence. -: Eyeing the man with a stern 
smile, he said: ‘‘Slape on, ye idle spal- 
peen, slape on. So long as ye slape 
ye’ve got a job, but when ye wake up 
ye’re out of work!”’ 


MAN’S CHIEF TROUBLE 


**T have come here,’’ said the angry 
man to the superintendent of the street 
ear line, ‘‘to get justice; justice, sir. 
Yesterday, as my wife was getting off 
one of your cars the conductor stepped 
on her dress and tore a yard of frilling 
off the skirt.’’ The superintendent re- 
mained cool. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
don’t know that we are to blame for 
that. What do you expect us to do? 
Get her a new dress?’’ ‘‘No, sir, I do 
not intend to let you off as easily as 
that. What I propose to have you do,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is to match this silk.”’ 


WHO HAD THE BEST SHOW ? 


Carl Johnson was an influential fellow 
among the Swedish people of his locality 
and his opinion was desired by a local 
politician just before the last Presiden- 
tial election. 

‘*What do you think, Carl, of Hughes 
running for President?’’ the politician 
questioned. ‘‘Ay tank Hughes make 
good President. Ay tank he be elected. ’’ 
‘*What do you think of Wilson running 
for a second term?’’ ‘‘Ay tank Wilson 
make good President. Ay tank he be 
elected.’’ ‘‘Who do you think has the 
best show?” ‘‘Ay tank Ringling 
Brothers. ’’ 


A PRECARIOUS FOUNDATION 


Gen. B. F. Butler was at one timea 
member of a commission’ to examine 
young applicants for admission to the 
bar, and before him came a youth who 
failed miserably. _ Finally, Butler turned 
to the young man and asked: ‘‘What 
would you like to be examined in? You 
have failed in everything we have sug- 
gested.’’ The reply came, ‘‘Try me on 
the statutes: I’m up on them.’’ . Butler 
shook his head solemnly. ‘‘My friend,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I’m afraid you won’t do, You 
may be ever so familiar with the stat- 
utes; but what ‘is to prevent a foolish 
legislature from repealing all you know?’’ 


HOW HE ‘“‘SETTLED’’ JOHNNIE 


The young teacher had been having a 
trying time with her nature study class 
because Johnnie had discovered he knew 
more than she did about birds and frogs 
and had assumed a derisive attitude in 
consequence. She appealed to the man 
principal who replied, “Next time you 
have the class, let me know, and I’ll 
come in and take charge of it.. I think 
I can settle Johnnie.’?’ He was duly 
called in and all went well at. first. 
With confidence the principal ‘said at 
the conclusion of the lesson, ‘*Now you 
may each ask me one question.’’ Johnnie 
had been-silent up to this time.. When it 
‘came his turn he rose .and asked: ‘‘Has 
a duck eyebrows?’’ 


5 Or COURSE SHE WAS : 

The lady who likes children was gush- 
ing over Helen, aged three. ‘‘How old 
are you, darling?’’ she asked. ‘‘I isn’t 
old,’’ said Helen; ‘‘I’m nearly new.’”’ 


HOW COULD THEY 
Policeman—What are you standing 
’ere for? Loafer—Nuffink. Policeman 
—Well, just moveon. If everybody was 
to stand in one place, how would the 
rest get past? 


WOULD SHE HAVE TOLD OF IT? 


The kindergarten had been studying 
the wind all week—its power, effects, 
etc. To stimulate interest, the kinder- 
gartener said, in her most enthusiastic 
manner: ‘‘Children, as I came to school 
to-day in the trolley car, .the door 
opened and something came softly in and 
kissed me on the cheek. What do you 
think it was?’’ And the children joy- 
fully answered, ‘‘The conductor!”’ 


HARD TO. CLASSIFY 


Some Highlanders were out in a field 
in France. Some French farmers came 
along, and seeing them, began to dis- 
pute about what kind of person they 
were. ‘The first said, ‘‘They can’t be 
men, because they wear skirts, and they 
can't be women, because they have nmgus- 
taches.”’ ‘Then the second said, or I 
know who they are; they are some of 
that famous Middlesex regiment.’’ 


MAKING IT WORTH WHILE 


Dennis was plainly worried. He 
scratched his head reflectively for a 
moment, then stooped over and com- 
menced poking a dollar bill through a 
crack in a board walk. ‘‘I say, what’s 
up? What are you doing that for, my 
man?’’ questioned a passer-by. ‘‘Why, 
y’ see, sir,’’ returned the Irishman with- 
out glancing up from his task, ‘‘a minute 
ago I dropped a dime through this crack, 
an’ now I’m puttin’ a dollar through so’s 
to make it worth me while to pull up th’ 
walk an’ get th’ dime.’’ 





STORY MAGAZINES 


A. Everyland, foreign stories, $1.50 a year; trial copy for three 
3-cent stamps. 

. Little Folks, $1.50 a year; trial copy for three 3-cent stamps. 

C. Every Chiid’s, $1.50a year; trial copy for three 3-cent stamps. 


Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 
We pay up to $35.00 per 


CASH uy FALSE TE set, also actual value 


for diamonds, old gold,silver and platinum. Send by parce! post---re- 
ceive cash by return mail. Will return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 63, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila, Pa, 





Don’t matter if broken, 





Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 

6 velvet prints.* Or send 6 negatives any size and 

15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
WANTED ladies to travel, demon- 
strate and sell well known goods 
to-established dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 


fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses, Address 
at once. GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. 


Pay for AUTOMOBILE 


ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN OF 
OY $10.00 DOWN and $10.00 PER MONTH 


25c brings full explanation with bulletin, 
Eureka Auto Co., Rebuilders, Beavertown, Pa, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. ells 
d cure of superfluous ir and facial. disfigurements. 
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=f INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50 cents. 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

















Tou teehnios’. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 
100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for 
$4.00. 50 for $2.7, 25 for (2.25, 
Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c, 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
i SEXUAL 


Dept. F-9, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING €0., Riverside, R. 1. 
Car Business—100 for $1.15. 50. for 7% cents. 
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